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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue old Prince was left alone, as 
he had often been left before, when 
Giovanni was gone to the ends of 
the earth in pursuit of his amuse- 
ments. On such occasions old Sar- 
racinesca frequently packed up his 
traps and followed his son’s ex- 
ample; but he rarely went further 
than Paris, where he had many 
friends, and where he generally 
succeeded in finding consolation 
for his solitude. 

Now, however, he felt more than 
usually lonely. Giovanni had not 
gone far, it is true, for it was 
scarcely more than eight hours to 
the castle with good horses; but 
for the first time in his life, old 
Sarracinesca felt that if he had 
suddenly determined to follow his 
son, he would not be welcome. 
The boy was married at last and 
must be left in peace for a few 
days with his bride. With the 
contrariety natural to him, old 

cinesca no sooner felt that 


his son was gone that he experi- 
enced the most ardent desire to 
be with him. He had often seen 
Giovanni leave the house at twenty- 
four hours’ notice on his way, to 
some distant capital, and had not 
cared to accompany him simply 
because he knew he might do so 
if he pleased ; but now he felt that 
some one else had taken his place, 
and that, for a time at least, he 
was forcibly excluded from Gio- 
vanni’s society. It is very likely 
that but for the business which de- 
tained him in Rome he would have 
astonished the happy pair by. rid- 
ing into the gateway of the old 
castle on the day after the wed- 
ding; that business, however, was 
urgent, secret, and, moreover, very 
congenial to the old man’s present 
temper. 

He had discussed the matter fully 
with Giovanni, and they had agreed 
upon the course to be pursued. 
There was, nevertheless, much to 
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be done before the end they both 
so earnestly desired could be at- 
tained. It seemed a simple plan 
to go to Cardinal Antonelli and to 
demand the arrest of Del Ferice 
for his misdeeds ; but as yet those 
misdeeds were undefined, and it 
was necessary to definethem. The 
Cardinal rarely resorted to such 
measures except when the case 
was urgent, and Sarracinesca knew 
perfectly well that against Del 
Ferice it would be hard to prove 
anything more serious than the 
crime of joining in the silly talk 
of Valdarno and his set. Giovanni 
had told his father plainly that 
he was sure Del Ferice derived 
his living from some illicit source, 
but he was wholly unable to show 
what that source was. Most peo- 
ple believed the story that Del 
Ferice had inherited money from 
an obscure relative; most people 
thought he was clever and astute, 
but were so far deceived by his 
frank and unaffected manner as 
to feel sure that he always said 
everything that came into his 
head; most people are so much 
delighted when an unusually clever 
man deigns to talk to them, that 
they cannot, for vanity’s sake, sus- 
pect him of deceiving them. Sarra- 
cinesca did not doubt that the mere 
statement of his own belief in re- 
gard to Del Ferice would have con- 
siderable weight with the Cardinal, 
for he was used to power of a cer- 
tain kind, and was accustomed to 
see his judgment treated with def- 
erence; but he knew the Cardinal 
to be a cautious man, hating des- 
potic measures, because by his use 
of them he had made himself so 
bitterly hated—loath always to do 
by force what might be accom- 
plished by skill, and in the end 
far more likely to attempt the con- 
version of Del Ferice to the reac- 
tionary view, than to order his 
expulsion because his views were 
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over-liberal. Even if old Sarracj. 
nesca had possessed a vastly greater 
diplomatic instinct than he did, 
coupled with an unscrupulous men- 
dacity which he certainly had not, 
he would have found it hard to per. 
suade the Cardinal against his will; 
but Sarracinesca was, of all men, a 
man violent in action and averse to 
reflection before or after the fact. 
That he would be revenged upon 
Del Ferice and Donna Tullia for the 
part they had lately played wasa 
matter which it never entered his 
head to doubt; but when he en- 
deavoured to find means which 
should persuade the Cardinal to 
assist him, he seemed fenced in 
on all sides by impossibilities. One 
thing only helped him—namely, 
the conviction that if the states- 
man could be induced to examine 
Del Ferice’s conduct seriously, the 
latter would prove to be not only 
an enemy to the State, but a bitter 
enemy to the Cardinal himself. 
The more Sarracinesca thought 
of the matter, the more convinced 
he was that he should go boldly to 
the Cardinal and state his belief 
that Del Ferice was a dangerous 
traitor, who ought to be summarily 
dealt with. If the Cardinal argued, 
the Prince would asseverate, after 
his manner, and some sort of result 
was sure tofollow. As hethus de- 
termined upon his course, his doubts 
seemed to vanish, as they generally 
do inthe mind of a strong man, 
when action becomes imminent, 
and the confidence the old man 
had exhibited to his son very soon 
became genuine. It was almost 
intolerable to have to wait so long, 
however, before doing anything. 
Giovanni and he had decided to 
allow Del Ferice’s marriage to take 
place before producing the explo- 
sion, in order the more certainly 
to strike both the offenders; now 
it seemed best to strike at once. 
Supposing, he argued with himself, 
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that Donna Tullia and her husband 
chose to leave Rome the day after 
their wedding for Paris, half the 
triumph would be lost; for half 
the triumph was to consist in Del 
Ferice’s being imprisoned for a 
spy in Rome—whereas if he once 
crossed the frontier, he could at 
most be forbidden to return, which 
would be but a small satisfaction to 
Sarracinesca, or to Giovanni. 

A week passed by, and the gaiety 
of Carnival was again at its height ; 
and again a week elapsed, and 
Lent was come. Sarracinesca went 
everywhere and saw everybody as 
usual, and then after Ash-Wednes- 
day occasionally showed himself at 
some of those quiet evening recep- 
tions which his son so much detest- 
ed. But he was restless and dis- 
contented. He longed to begin 
the fight, and could not sleep for 
thinking of it. Like Giovanni, he 
was strong and revengeful; but 
Giovanni had from his mother a 
certain slowness of temperament, 
which often deterred him from 
action just long enough to give 
him time for reflection, whereas 
the father when once roused, and 
he was roused easily, loved to strike 
at once. It chanced one evening, 
in a great house, that Sarracinesca 
came upon the Cardinal standing 
alone in an outer room. He was 
on his way into the reception ; 
but he had stopped, attracted by a 
beautiful crystal cup of old work- 
manship, which stood, among other 
objects of the kind, upon a marble 
table in one of the drawing-rooms 
through which he had to pass. The 
cup itself, of deeply carved rock- 
crystal, was set in chiselled silver, 
and if not the work of Cellini him- 
self, must have been made by one 
of his pupils. Sarracinesca stopped 
by the great man’s side. 

‘*Good evening, Eminence,”’ he 
said. 

**Good evening, Prince,’’ re- 
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turned the Cardinal, who recog- 
nised Sarracinesca’s voice without 
looking up. ‘* Have you ever seen 
this marvellous piece of work? I 
have been admiring it for a quarter 
of an hour.’’ He loved all objects 
of the kind, and understood them 
with rare knowledge. 

‘«Tt is indeed exceedingly beau- 
tiful,’? answered Sarracinesca, who 
longed to take advantage of the 
opportunity of speaking to Cardi- 
nal Antonelli upon the subject 
nearest to his heart. 

‘¢ Yes—yes,’’ returned the Cardi- 
nal rather vaguely, and made as 
though he would go on. He saw 
from Sarracinesca’s commonplace 
praise, that he knew nothing of the 
subject. The old Prince saw his 


opportunity slipping from him, 
and lost his head. He did not re- 
collect that he could see the Cardi- 
nal alone whenever he pleased, by 
merely asking for an interview. 
Fate had thrust the Cardinal in his 


path, and fate was responsible. 

‘‘If your Eminence will allow 
me, I would like a word with 
you,”’ he said suddenly. 

‘* As many as you please,” an- 
swered the statesman, blandly. 
‘¢ Let us sit down in that corner— 
no one will disturb us for a while.” 

He seemed unusually affable, as 
he ‘sat hiniself down by Sarraci- 
nesca’s side, gathering the folds of 
his scarlet mantle across his knee, 
and folding his delicate hands to- 
gether in an attitude of restful 
attention. 

‘¢You know, I daresay, a cer- 
tain Del Ferice, Eminence?’’ be- 
gan the Prince. 

‘‘Very well—the deus ex ma- 
chiné who has appeared to carry 
off Donna Tullia Mayer. Yes, I 
know him.” 

‘¢ Precisely, and they will match 
very well together ; the world can- 
not help applauding the union of 
the flesh and the devil.”’ 
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The Cardinal smiled. 

‘* The metaphor is apt,”’ he said ; 
‘* but what about them ?”’ 

‘¢T will tell you in two words,”’ 
replied Sarracinesca. ‘‘ Del Fer- 
ice is a scoundrel of the first 
water Fe 

‘¢A jewel among scoundrels,”’ 
interrupted the Cardinal; ‘for 
being a scoundrel he is yet harm- 
less—a stage villain.’’ 

‘*T believe your Eminence is 
deceived in him.” 

‘« That may easily be,”’ answered 
the statesman.” ‘‘I am much 
more often deceived than people 
imagine.’’ He spoke very mildly, 
but ‘his small black eyes turned 
keenly upon Sarracinesca. ‘* What 
has he been doing?’ he asked, 
after a short pause.”’ 

‘He has been trying to do a 
great deal of harm to my son and 
to my son’s wife. I suspect him 
strongly of doing harm to you.”’ 

Whether Sarracinesca was strict- 


ly honest in saying ‘‘ you ’’ to the 


Cardinal, when he meant the 
whole State as represented by the 
prime minister, is a mater not 
easily decided. There is a Latin 
saying, to the effect that a man 
who is feared by many should 
himself fear many, and the saying 
is true. The Cardinal was per- 
sonally a brave man; but he knew 
his danger, and the memory of the 
murdered Rossi was fresh in his 
mind. Nevertheless, he smiled 
blandly as he answered— 

‘“‘That is rather vague, my 
friend. How is he doing me 
harm, if I may ask ?”’ 

‘*T argue in this way,’’ returned 
Sarracinesca, thus pressed. ‘‘ The 
man found a most ingenious way 
of attacking my son—he searched 
the whdle country till he found 
that a man called Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca had been married some 
time ago in Aquila. He copied 
the certificates, and produced them 
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as pretended proof that my son 
was already married. If I had 
not found the man myself, there 
would have been trouble. Now 
besides this, Del Ferice is known 
to hold Liberal views——_”’ 

‘Of the feeblest kind,’’ inter- 
rupted the statesman, who never- 
theless became very grave. 

‘« Those he exhibits are of the 
feeblest kind, and he takes no 
trouble to hide them. But a 
fellow so ingenious as to imagine 
the scheme he practised against us 
is not a fool.’’ 

‘* | understand, my good friend,” 
said the Cardinal. ‘* You have 
been injured by this fellow, and you 
would like me to revenge the injury 
by locking him up. Is that it?” 

‘* Precisely,’’ answered Sarra- 
cinesca, laughing at his own sim- 
plicity. ‘I might as well have 
said so from the first.”’ 

‘*Much better. You would 
make a poor diplomatist, Prince. 
But what in the world shall I gain 
by revenging your wrongs upon 
that creature ? ”’ 

‘* Nothing — unless when you 
have taken the trouble to examine 
his conduct, you find that he is 
really dangerous. In that case 
your Eminence will be obliged to 
look to your own safety. If you find 
him innocent, you will let him go.” 

‘¢And in that case, what will 
you do?’’ asked the Cardinal, with 
a smile. 

‘«T will cut his throat,’’ answered 
Sarracinesca, unmoved. 

‘¢Murder him ?”’ 

‘¢ No—call him out and kill him 
like a gentleman, which is a great 
deal better then he deserves.’ 

‘*I have no doubt you would,” 
said the Cardinal, gravely. ‘I 
think your proposition reasonable, 
however. If this man is really 
dangerous, I will look to him my- 
self. But I must really beg you 
not to do anything rash. I have 
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determined that this dueling shall 
stop, and I warn you that neither 
you nor any one else will escape 
imprisonment if you are involved 
in any more of these personal en- 
counters.” 

Sarracinesca suppressed a smile 
at the Cardinal’s threat; but he 
perceived that he had gained his 
point, and was pleased accordingly. 
He had, he felt sure, sown in 
the statesman’s mind a germ of 
suspicion which would before long 
bring forth fruit. In those days 
danger was plentiful, and people 
could not afford to overlook it, no 
matter in what form it presented 
itself, least of all such people as the 
Cardinal himself, who, while sus- 
taining an unequal combat against 
superior forces outside the State, 
felt that his every step was en- 
compassed by perils from within. 
That he had long despised Del 
Ferice ag an idle chatterer did not 


prevent him from understanding 
that he might have been deceived, 


as Sarracinesca suggested. He 
had caused Ugo to be watched, it 
is true, but only from time to 
time, and by men whose only duty 
was to follow him and to see 
whether he frequented suspicious 
society. The little nest of talkers 
at Gouache’s studio in the Via San 
Basilio was soon discovered, and 
proyed to be harmless enough. 
De Ferice was then allowed to go 
on his way unobserved. But the 
half-dozen words in which Sarra- 
cinesca had described Ugo’s scheme 
for hindering Giovanni’s marriage 
had set the Cardinal thinking, and 
the Cardinal seldom wasted time 
in thinking in vain. His inter- 
view with Sarracinesca ended very 
soon, and the Prince and the 
Statesman entered the crowded 
drawing-room and mixed in the 
throng. It was long before they 
met again in private. . 

The Cardinal on the following 
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days gave ordérs that Del Ferice’s 
letters were to be stopped—by no 
means an uncommon proceeding in 
those times, nor so rare in our own 
day as is supposed.. The post- 
office was then in the hands of 
a private individual so far as all 
management was concerned, and 
the Cardinal’s word was law. Del 
Ferice’s letters were regularly 
opened and examined. 

The first thing that was dis- 
covered was that they frequently 
contained money, generally in the 
shape of small drafts on London 
signed by a Florentine banker, 
and that the envelopes which con- 
tained money never contained any- 
thing else. They were all posted 
in Florence. With regard to the 
letters, they appeared to be very 
innocent communications from all 
sorts of people, rarely referring to 
politics, and then only in the most 
generous terms. If Del Ferice had 
expected to have his correspond- 
ence examined he could not have 
arranged matters better for his 
own safety. To trace the drafts 
to the person who sent them was 
not an easy business; it was im- 
possible to introduce a spy into 
the banking-house in Florence ; 
and among the many drafts daily 
bought and sold, it was almost im- 
possible to identify, without the aid 
of the banker’s books, the person 
who chanced to buy any particular 
one. The addresses were, it is true, 
uniformly written by the same 
hand; but the writing was in no 
way peculiar, and was cetrainly 
not that of any prominent per- 
son whose autograph the Cardinal 
possessed. 

The next step was to get pos- 
session of some letter written by 
Del Ferice himself, and, # possible, 
to intercept everything he wrote. 
But although the letters contain- 
ing the drafts were regularly 
opened, and after having been ex- 
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amined and sealed again, were regu- 
larly transmitted through the post- 
office to Ugo’s address, the expert 
persons set to catch the letters he 
himself wrote were obliged to 
own, after three weeks’ careful 
watching, that he never seemed to 
write any letters at all, and that he 
certainly never posted any. They 
acknowledged their failure to the 
Cardinal with timid anxiety, ex- 
pecting to be reprimanded for 
their carelessness. But the Car- 
dinal merely told them not to re- 
law their attention, and dismissed 
them with a bland smile. He 
knew, now, that he was on the 
track of mischief; for a man who 
never writes any letters at all, 
while he receives many, might 
reasonably be suspected of having 
a secret post-office of his own. 
For some days Del Ferice’s move- 
ments were narrowly watched, but 
with no result whatever. Then 
the Cardinal sent for the police 
register of the district where Del 
Ferice lived, and in which the 
name, nationality, and residence 
of every individual in the ‘* Rione”’ 
or quarter were carefully inscribed, 
as they still are. 

Running his eyes down the list, 
the Cardinal came upon the name 
of ‘*Temistocle Fattorusso, of 
Naples, servant to Ugo dei Conti 
del Ferice:’’ an idea struck him. 

‘* His servant is a Neapolitan,”’ 
he reflected. ‘‘ He probably sends 
his letters by way of Naples.”’ 

Accordingly Temistocle was 
watched instead of his master. It 
was found that he frequented the 
society of other Neapolitans, and 
especially that he was in the habit 
of going from time to time to the 
Ripa Grande, the port of the Tiber, 
where he*seemed to have numer- 
ous’ acquaintances among the Nea- 
politan boatmen who constantly 
came up the coast in their ‘‘ mar- 
tingane’’—heavy, sea-going, lateen- 
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rigged vessels—bringing cargoes of 
oranges and lemons to the Roman 
market. The mystery was now 
solved. One day Temistocle was 
actually seen giving a letter into 
the hands of a huge fellow in a 
red woolen cap. The sdirro who 
saw him do it, marked the sailor 
and his vessel, and never lost sight 
of him till he hoisted his jib and 
floated away down-stream. Then 
the spy took horse and galloped 
down to Fiumicino, where he waited 
for the little vessel, boarded her 
from a boat, escorted by a couple 
of gendarmes, and had no diffi- 
culty in taking the letter from the 
terrified seaman, who was glad 
enough to escape without detention. 
During the next fortnight several 
letters were stopped in this way, 
carried by different sailors, and 
the whole correspondence went 
straight to the Cardinal. It was 
not often that he troubled himself 
to play the detective in person, but 
when he did so, he was not easily 
baffled. And now he observed that 
about a week after the intercep- 
tion of the first letter the small 
drafts which used to come so fre- 
quently to Del Ferice’s address 
from Florence suddenly ceased, 
proving beyond a doubt that each 
letter was paid for according to its 
value so soon as it was received. 
With regard to the contents of 
these epistles little need be said. 
So sure was Del Ferice of his means 
of transmission that he did not 
even use a cipher, though he, of 
course, never signed any of his 
writings. The matter was invari- 
ably a detailed chronicle of Roman 
sayings and doings—a record as 
minute as Del Ferice could make 
it, of everything that took place; 
and even the Cardinal himself was 
astonished at the accuracy of the 
information thus conveyed. His 
own appearances in public—the 
names of those with whom he 
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talked—even fragments of his 
conversation — were given with 
annoying exactness. The states- 
man learned with infinite disgust 
that he had for some time past 
been subjected to a system of 
espionage at least as complete as 
any of his own invention; and, 
what was still more annoying to 
his vanity, the spy was the man of 
ail others whom he had most de- 
spised, calling him harmless and 
weak, because he cunningly af- 
fected weakness. Where or how 
Del Ferice procured so much infor- 
mation the Cardinal cared little 
enough, for he determined there 
and then that he should procure 
no more. ‘That there were other 
traitors in the camp was more 
than likely, and that they had 
aided Del Ferice with their coun- 
sels; but though by prolonging the 
situation it might be possible to 
track them down, such delay would 
be valuable to enemies abroad. 
Moreover, if Del Ferice began to 
find out, as he soon must, that his 
private correspondence was being 
overhauled at the Vatican, he was 
not a man to hesitate about at- 
tempting his escape; and he would 
certainly not be an easy man to 
catch, if he could once succeed in 
putting a few miles of Campagna 
between himself and Rome. There 
was no knowing what disguise he 
might not find in which ty slip 
past the frontier; and indeed, as 
he afterwards proved, he was well 
prepared for such an emergency. 
The Cardinal did not hesitate. 
He had just received the fourth 
letter, and if he waited any longer 
Del Ferice would take alarm, and 
slip through his fingers. He wrote 
with his own hand a note to the 
chief of police, ordering the imme- 
diate arrest of Ugo dei Conti del 
Ferice, with instructions that he 
should be taken in his own house, 
without any publicity, and con- 
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veyed in a private carriage to 
the Sant’ Uffizio by men in plain . 
clothes. It was six o’clock in the 
evening when he wrote the order, 
and delivered it to his private ser- 
vant to be taken to its destination. 
The man lost no time, and within 
twenty minutes the chief of police 
was in possession of his orders, 
which he hastened to execute with 
all possible speed. Before seven 
o’clock two respectable - looking 
citizens were seated in the chief’s 
own carriage, driving rapidly in 
the direction of Del Ferice’s house. 
In less than half an hour, the man 
who had caused so much trouble 
would be safely lodged in the pri- 
sons of the Holy Office, to be 
judged for his sins as a political 
spy. In a fortnight he was to 
have been married to Donna Tullia 
Mayer,—and her trousseau had 
just arrived from Paris. 

It can hardly be said that the. 
Cardinal’s conduct was unjustifi- 
able, though many will say that Del 
Ferice’s secret doings were easily 
defensible on the ground of his 
patriotism. Cardinal Antonelli 
had precisely defined the situation 
in his talk with Anastase Gouache 
by saying that the temporal power 
was driven to bay. To all appear- 
ances Europe was at peace, but as 
a matter of fact the peace was but 
an armed neutrality. An amount of 
interest was concentrated upon the 
situation of the Papal States which 
has rarely been excited by events 
of much greater apparent import- 
ance than the occupation of a small 
principality by foreign troops. All 
Europe was arming. In a few 
menths Austria was to sustain one 
of the most sudden and overwhelm- 
ing defeats recorded in military 
history. In a few years the great- . 
est military power in the world 
was to be overtaken by an even 
more appalling disaster. And 
these events, then close at hand, 
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were to deal the death-blow to 
papal independence. The Papacy 
was driven to bay, and those to 
whom the last defence was confided 
were certainly justified in employ- 
ing every means in their power for 
strengthening their position. That 
Rome herself was riddled with 
rotten conspiracies, and turned 
into a hunting-ground for political 
spies, while the support she re- 
ceived from Louis Napoleon grew 
daily more precarious, proves only 
how hard was the task of that 
man, who, against such odds, 
maintained so gallant a fight. It 
is no wonder that he hunted down 
spies, and signed orders forcing 
suspicious characters to leave the 
city at a day’s notice; for the city 
was practically in a state of siege, 
and any relaxation of the iron dis- 
cipline by which the great Cardinal 
governed would at any moment in 
-those twenty years have proved 
disastrous. He was hated and 
feared ; more than once he was in 
imminent danger of his life, but 
he did his duty in his post. Had 
his authority fallen, it is impossi- 
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ble to say what evil might have 
ensued to the city and its inhab- 
itents—evils vastly more to be 
feared than the entrance of an 
orderly Italian army through the 
Porta Pia. For the recollections 
of Count Rossi’s murder, and of 
the short and lawless Republic of 
1848, were fresh in the minds of 
the people; and before they had 
faded there were dangerous rumours 
of a rising even less truly repub- 
lican in theory, and far more fatal 
in the practical social anarchy 
which must have resulted from its 
success. Guiseppe Mazzini had 
survived his arch-enemy the great 
Cavour, and his influence was in- 
calculable. 

But my business is not to write 
the history of those uncertain 
days, though no one who considers 
the social life of Rome, either 
then or now, can afford to over- 
look the influence of political 
events upon the everyday doings 
of men and women. We must 
follow the private carriage contain- 
ing the two respectable citizens on 
its way to Del Ferice’s house. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Now it chanced that Del Ferice /oglietta of his favourite white 


was not at home at the hour when 
the carriage containing the detec- 
tives drew up at his door. Indeed 
he was rarely to be found at that 
time, for when he was not engaged 
elsewhere, he dined with Donna 
Tullia and her old Countess, accom- 
panying them afterwards to any 
of the quiet Lenten receptions to 
which they desired togo. Temisto- 
cle was also out, for it was his hour 
for supper, a meal which he gener- 
. ally ate in a small os/eria opposite 
his master’s lodging. There he sat 
now, finishing his dish of beans and 
oil, and debating whether he should 
indulge himself in another meszza 


wine. He was installed upon the 
wooden bench against the wall, be- 
hind the narrow table on which 
was spread a dirty napkin with 
the remains of his unctuous meal. 
The light from the solitary oil-lamp 
that hung from the black ceiling 
was not brilliant, and he could see 
well enough through the panes of 
the glass door, that the carriage 
which had just stopped on the 
opposite side of the street was not 
a cab. Suspecting that some one 
had called at that unusual hour in 
search of his master, he rose from 
his seat and went out. 

He stood looking at the carriage. 
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It did not please him. It had that 
peculiar look which used to mark 
the equipages of the Vatican, and 
which to this day distinguishes 
them from all others in the eyes 
of a born Roman The vehicle 
was of rather antiquated shape, 
the horses were black, the coach- 
man wore a plain black coat, with 
a somewhat old-fashioned hat ; 
withal, the turnout was respect- 
able enough, and well kept. But 
it did not please ‘Temistocle. 
Drawing his hat over his eyes, 
he passed behind it, and having 
ascertained that the occupants, if 
there had been any, had already 
entered the house, he himself went 
in. The narrow staircase was 
dimly lighted by small oil-lamps. 
Temistocle ascended the steps on 
tiptoe, for he could already hear 
the men ringing the bell, and talk- 
ing together in a low voice. The 
Neapolitan crept nearer. Again 
and again the bell was rung, and 
the men began to grow impatient. 

‘*He has escaped,” said. one 
angrily. 

‘¢Perhaps; or he has gone out 
to dinner—much more likely.” 

‘‘We had better go away and 
come later,’’ suggested the first. 

‘¢ He is sure tocome home. We 
had better wait. The orders are 
to take him in his lodgings.” 

‘We might go into the osteria 
. opposite and drink a fogéetza.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said the other, who 
seemed to be the one in authority ; 
‘‘we must wait here, if we wait 
till midnight. Those are the 
orders.”’ 

The second detective grumbled 
something nut clearly audible, and 
silence ensued. But Temistocle 
had heard quite enough. He 
was a quick-witted fellow, as has 
been seen—much more anxious 
for his own interests than for his 
master’s, though he had hitherto 
found. it easy to consult both. 
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Indeed, in a certain way he was 
faithful to Del Ferice, and ad- 
mired him as a soldier admires his 
general. The resolution he now 
formed did honour to his loyalty 
to Ugo and to his thievish in- 
stincts. He determined to save 
his master if he could, and to rob 
him at his leisure afterwards. If 
Del Ferice failed to escape, he 
would probably reward Temistocle 
for having done his best to help 
him ; if, on the other hand, he got 
away, Temistocle had the key of 
his lodgings, and would help him- 
self. But there was one difficulty 
in the way. Del Ferice was in 
evening dress at the house of 
Donna Tullia. In such a costume 
he would have no chance of passing 
the gates, which in those days 
were closed and guarded all night. 
Del Ferice was a cautious man, 
and like many another in those 
days, kept in his rooms a couple 
of disguises which might serve if 
he was hard pressed. His ready 
money he always carried with him, 
because he frequently went into 
the club before coming home, and 
played a game of écarté, in which 
he was usually lucky. The ques- 
tion was how to enter the lodgings, 
to get possession of the necessary 
clothes, and to go out again, with- 
out exciting the suspicions of the 
detectives. 

Temistocle’s mind was soon made 
up. He crept softly down the 
Stairs, so as not to appear to have 
been too near, and then, making 
as much noise as he could, ascend- 
ed boldly, drawing the key of the 
lodging from his pocket as he reach- 
ed the landing where the two men 
stood under the little oil-lamp. 
Buona sera, signori,’’ he said, 
politely, thrusting the key into 
the lock without hesitation. ‘* Did 
you wish to. see the Conte del 
Ferice?’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’”’ answered the elder man, 
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affecting an urbane manner. ‘‘Is which opened upon the stairs un- 
the Count at home ?”’ latched. He crept noiselessly out, 

**I do not think so,” returned and leaving the door still open, 
the Neapolitan. ‘‘ But I will see. rushed down-stairs, turned into 
Come in, gentlemen. He will not the little court, unhooked his 

be long ; sempre verso questora— from the rope, and taking it in his 
he always comes home about this hand, passed quietly out into the 
time.” street. The coachman was dozing 

“««Thank you,’ said the detec- upon the box of the carriage, which 
tive. ‘If you will: allow us to still waited before the door, and 
wait.——_”” * would not have noticed Temistocle 

‘« Altro /—what? Should I leave had he been awake. In a moment 
the fadrone’s friends on the more the Neapolitan was beyond 
stairs? Come in, gentlemen—sit pursuit. In the Piazza di Spagna 
down. It is dark. I will light he hailed a cab and drove rapidly 
the lamp.’’ Andstriking a match, to Donna Tullia’s house, where 
Temistocle lit a couple of candles he paid the man and sent him 
and placed them upon the table of away. The servants knew him 
the small sitting-room. The two well enough, for scarcely a day 
men sat down, holding their hats passed without his bringing some 
upon their knees. note or message from his master 

‘*If you will excuse me,’’ said to Madame Mayer. He sent in 
Temistocle, ‘‘I will go and make to say that he must speak to his 
the signore’s coffee. He dines at master on business. Del Ferice 
the restaurant, and always comes came out hastily in considerable 
home for his coffee. Perhaps the agitation, which was by no means 
signori will also take a cup? It diminished by the sight of the 
is the same to make three as one.’’ well-known shabby black bag. 

But the men thanked Temis- Temistocle glanced round the 
tocle, and said they wanted none, hall to see that they were alone. 
which was just as well, since ‘*The forza—the police,’’ he 
Temistocle had no idea of giving whispered, ‘‘ are in the house, Eccel- 
themany. Heretired, however,to lenza. Here is the bag. Save 
the small kitchen which belongs yourself, for the love of heaven!” 
to every Roman lodging, and Del Ferice turned ghastly pale, 
made a great clattering with the and his face twitched nervously. 
coffee-pot. Presently he slipped ‘« But ”” he began, and then 
into Del Ferice’s bedroom, and staggering back leaned against the 
extracted from a dark corner a wall. 
shabby black bag, which he took ** Quick! fly!’’ urged Temis- 
back with him into the kitchen. tocle, shaking him roughly by the 
From the kitchen-window ran the arm. ‘‘It is the Holy Office— 
usual jron wire to the well in the you have time. I told them you 
small court, bearing an iron tra- would be back, and they are wait- 
veller with a rope for drawing ing quietly—they will wait all 
water. Temistocle, clattering loud- night. Here is your overcoat,”’ he 
ly, hooked the bag to the traveller added, almost forcing his master 
and let it run down noisily; then into the garment—‘‘and your hat 
he tied the rope and went out. —here! Come along, there is no 
He had carefully closed the door time to lose. I will take you toa 
of the sitting-room, but he had place where you can dress.”’ 
been careful to leave the door Del Ferice submitted almost 
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blindly. By especial good fortune 
the footman did not come out into 
the hall. Donna Tullia and her 
guests had finished dinner, and the 
servants had retired to theirs; in- 
deed the footman had complained 
to Temistocle of being called away 
from his meal to open the door. 
The Neapolitan pushed his master 
out upon the stairs, urging him 
to use all speed. As the two 
men hurried along the dark street 
they conversed in low tones. Del 
Ferice was trembling in every 
joint. 

‘*But Donna Tullia,”’ he almost 
‘*T cannot leave her so— 


whined. 
she must know——— 

‘*Save your own skin from the 
Holy Office, master,’’ answered 
Temistocle, dragging him along as 
fast as he could. ‘I will go back 
and tell your lady, never fear. 
She will leave Rome to-morrow. 
Of course you will go to Naples, 
She will follow you. She will be 
there before you.” 

Del Ferice mumbled an unin- 
telligible answer. _ His teeth were 
chattering with cold and fear; but 
as he began to realise his extreme 
peril, terror Jent wings to his 
heels, and he almost outstripped 
the nimble Temistocle in the race 
for safety. They reached at last 
the ruined part of the city near 
the Porta Maggiore, and in the 
shadow of the deep archway where 
the road branches to the right 
towards Santa Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme, Temistocle halted. 

‘‘Here,’’ he said, shortly. Del 
Ferice said never a word, but began 
to undress himself in the dark. It 
was a gloomy and lowering night, 
the roads were muddy, and from 
time to time a few drops of cold 
tain fell silently, portending a 
coming storm. Ina few moments 
the transformation was complete, 
and Del Ferice stood by his ser- 
vant’s side in the shabby brown 
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cowl and rope-girdle of a Capuchin 
monk. 

‘*Now comes the hard part,” 
said Temistocle, producing a razor 
and a pair of scissors from the 
bottom of the bag. Del Ferice 
had too often contemplated the 
possibility of flight to have omit- 
ted so important a detail. 

‘* You cannot see—you will cut 
my throat,’’ he murmured plain- 
tively. 

But the fellow was equal to 
the emergency. Retiring deeper 
into the recess of the arch, he lit a 
cigar, and holding it between his 
teeth, puffed violently at it, pro- 
ducing a feeble light by which he 
could just see his master’s face. 
He was in the habit of shaving 
him, and had no difficylty in re- 
moving the fair moustache from 
his upper lip. Then, making him 
hold his head down, and puffing 
harder than ever, he cropped his 
thin hair, and managed to make a 
tolerably respectable tonsure. But 
the whole operation had consumed 
half an hour at the least, and Del 
Ferice was trembling still. Tem- 
istocle thrust the clothes into his 
bag. 
‘¢ My watch !’’ objected the un- 
fortunate man, “‘and my _ pearl 
studs—give them to me. What? 
You villain! you thief! you-——” 

‘*No chiacchiere, no talk, pad- 
rone,’’ interrupted ‘Temistocle, 
snapping the lock of the bag. 
‘© If you chance to be searched, it 
would ill become a mendicant friar 
to be carrying gold watches and 
pearl studs. I will give them to 
Donna Tullia this very evening. 
You have money—you can say you 
are taking that to your convent.”’ 

‘Swear to give the watch to 
Donna ‘Tullia,’’ said Del Ferice. 
Whereupon ‘Temistocle swore a 
terrible oath, which he did not 
fail to break, of course. But his 
master had to be satisfied, and 
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when all was completed the two 
parted company. 

**] will ask Donna Tullia to 
take me to Naples on her pass- 
port,’’ said the Neapolitan. 

‘« Take care of my things, Temis- 
tocle. Burn all the papers if you 
can—-though I suppose the sdirri 
have got them bythis time. Bring 
my clothes—if you steal anything, 
remember there are knives in 
Rome, and I know where to write 
to have them used.’”” Whereat 
Temistocle broke into a torrent 
of protestations. How could his 
master think that, after saving 
him at such risk, his faithful ser- 
vant would plunder him? 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Del Ferice, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ you are a great scoundrel, 
you know. But you have saved 
me, as you say, ‘There is a scudo 
for you.” 

‘¢ Temistocle never refused any- 
thing. He took the coin, kissed 
his master’s hand as a final exhibi- 
tion of servility, and turned back 
towards the city without another 
word. Del Ferice shuddered, and 
drew his heavy cowl over his head 
as he began to walk quickly to- 
wards the Porta Maggiore. Then 
he took the inside road, skirting 
the walls through the mud to the 
Porta San Lorenzo. He was per- 
fectly safe in his disguise. He 
had dined abundantly, he had 
money in his pocket, and he had 
escaped the clutches of the Holy 
Office. A barefooted friar might 
walk for days unchallenged through 
the Roman Campagna and the 
neighbouring hills, and it was not 
far to the south-eastern frontier. 
He did not know the way beyond 
Tivoli, but he could inquire with- 
out exciting the least suspicion. 
There are few disguises more com- 
plete than the garb of a Capuchin 
monk, and Del Ferice had long 
contemplated playing the part, for 
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it was one which eminently suited 
him. His face, much thinner now 
than formerly, was yet naturally 
round, and without his moustache 
would certainly pass for a harm- 
less clerical visage. He had re- 
ceived an excellent education, and 
knew vastly more Latin than the 
majority of mendicant monks. As 
a good Roman he was well ac- 
quainted with every convent in 
the city, and knew the names of 
all the chief dignitaries of the 
Capuchin order. When a lad he 
had frequently served at Mass, 
and was acquainted with most of 
the ordinary details of monastic 
life. ‘The worst that could happen 
to him might be to be called upon 
in the course of his travels to hear 
the dying confession of some poor 
wretch who had been stabbed after 
a game of mora. His case was 
altogether not so bad as might 
seem, considering the far greater 
evils he had escaped. 

At the Porta San Lorenzo the 
gates were closed as usual, but the 
dozing watchman let Del Ferice 
out of the small door without re- 
mark. Any one might leave the 
city, though it required a pass to 

*gain admittance during the night. 
The heavily ironed oak clanged 


behind the fugitive, and he breath-. 


ed more freely as he stepped upon 
the road to Tivoli. In an hour he 
had crossed the Ponte Mammolo, 
shuddering as he looked down 
through the deep gloom at the 
white foam of the Teverone, swol- 
len with the winter rains. But 
the fear of the Holy Office was 
behind him, and he hurried on his 
lonely way, walking painfully in 
the sandals he had been obliged 
to put on to complete his disguise, 
sinking occasionally ankle-deep in 
mud, and then trudging over a 
long stretch of broken stones 
where the road had been mended: 
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but not noticing nor caring for 
pain and fatigue, while he felt that 
every minute took him nearer to 
the frontier hills where he would be 
safe from pursuit. And so he toiled 
on, on, till he smelled the fetid air 
of the sulphur-springs full fourteen 
miles from Rome; and at last, as 
the road began to rise towards 
Hadrian’s Villa, he sat down upon 
a stone by the wayside to rest a 
little. He had walked five hours 
through the darkness, seeing but a 
few yards of the broad road before 
him as he went. He was weary 
and footsore, and the night was 
growing wilder with gathering 
wind and rain as the storm swept 
down the mountains and through 
the deep gorge of Tivoli on its 
way to the desolate black Cam- 
pagna. He felt that if he did not 
die of exposure he was safe, and 
to a man in his condition bad 
weather is the least of evils. 

His reflections were not sweet. 
Five hours earlier he had been 
dressed as a fine gentleman should 
be, seated at a luxurious table in 
the company of a handsome and 
amusing woman who was to be 
his wife. He could still almost 
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that if he ever got safely across 
the frontier he would be _ treated 
as a patriot, as a man who had 
suffered for the cause, and cer- 
tainly as a man who deserved to 
be rewarded. He reflected that 
Donna Tullia was a woman who 
had a theatrical taste for romance, 
and that his present position was 
in theory highly romantic, however 
uncomfortable it might be in the 
practice. When he was safe his 
story would be told in the news- 
papers, and he would himself take 
care that it was made interesting. 
Donna Tullia would read it, would 
be fascinated by the tale of his 
sufferings, and would follow him. 
His marriage with her would then 
add immense importance to his 
own position. He would play his 
cards well, and with her wealth at 
his disposal he might aspire to any 
distinction he coveted. He only 
wished the situation could have 
been prolonged for three weeks, 
till he was actually married. 
Meanwhile he must take courage 
and push on, beyond the reach of 
pursuit. If once he could gain 
Subiaco, he could be over the 
frontier in twelve hours. From 


taste the delicate chaud froid, thes Tivoli there were vetfure up the 


tender woodcock, the dry cham- 
pagne; he could still almost hear 
Donna Tullia’s last noisy sally 
ringing in his ears—and behold, 
he was now sitting by the road- 
side in the rain, in the wretched 
garb of a begging monk, five hours’ 
journey from Rome. He had left 
his affanced bride without a word 
of warning, had abandoned all his 
possessions to ‘Temistocle — that 
scoundrelly thief Temistocle ! — 
and he was utterly alone. 

But as he rested himself, draw- 
ing his monk’s hood closely over 
his head and trying to warm his 
freezing feet with the skirts of his 
rough brown frock, he reflected 


valley, cheap conveyances for the 
country people, in which a bare- 
footed friar could travel unnoticed. 
He knew that he must cross the 
boundary by Trevi and the Serra 
di Sant’ Antonio. He would in- 
quire the way from Subiaco. 

While Del Ferice was thus 
making his way across the Cam- 
pagna, ‘Temistocle was _ taking 
measures for his own advantage 
and safety. He had the bag with 
his master’s clothes, the valuable 
watch and chain, and the pearl 
studs. He had also the key to 


De! Ferice’s lodgings, of which he 
promised himself to make some 
use, as soon as he should be sure 
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that the detectives had left the 
house. In the first place, he made 
up his mind to leave Donna Tullia 
in ignorance of his master’s sud- 
den departure. There was noth- 
ing to be gained by telling her the 
news, for she would probably in 
her rash way go to Del Ferice’s 
house herself, as she had done 
once before, and on finding he 
was actually gone she would take 
charge of his effects, whereby Tem- 
istocle would be the loser. As 
he walked briskly away from the 
ruinous district near the Porta 
Maggiore, and began to see the 
lights of the city gleaming before 
him, his courage rose in his breast. 
He remembered how easily he had 
eluded the detectives an hour and 
a half before, and he determined 
to cheat them again. 

But he had reckoned unwisely. 
Before he had been gone ten min- 
utes, the two men suspected, from 
the prolonged silence, that some- 
thing was wrong ; and after search- 
ing the lodging, perceived that the 
polite servant who had offered 
them coffee had left the house 
without taking leave. One of the 
two immediately drove to the 
house of his chief and asked fore 
instructions. ‘The order to arrest 
the servant if he appeared again 
came back at once. The conse- 
quence was that when Temistocle 
boldly opened the door with a 
ready-framed excuse for his ab- 
sence, he: was suddenly pinioned 
by four strong arms, dragged into 
the sitting-room, and told to hold 
his tongue in the name of the law. 
And that is the last that was 
heard of Temistocle for some time. 
But when the day dawned the 
men knew that Del Ferice had 
escaped them. 

The affair had not been well 
managed. The Cardinal was a 
good detective, but a bad police- 


man. In his haste he had made 
the mistake of ordering Del Ferice 
to be arrested instantly and in 
his lodgings. Had the statesman 
simply told the chief of police to 
secure Ugo as soon as possible 
without any scandal, he could not 
have escaped. But the officer in- 
terpreted the Cardinal’s note to 
mean that Del Ferice was actually 
at his lodgings when ‘the order was 
given. The Cardinal was supposed 
to be omniscient by his subordin- 
ates, and no one ever thought of 
giving any interpretation not per- 
fectly literal to his commands, 
Of course the Cardinal was at 
once informed, and telegrams and 
mounted detectives were despatch- 
ed in all directions. But Del 
Ferice’s disguise was good; and 
when just after sunrise a gen- 
darme galloped into Tivoli, he did 


not suspect that the travel-stained - 


and pale-faced friar who stood 
telling his beads before the shrine 
just outside the Roman gate, was 
the political delinquent whom he 
was sent to overtake. 

Donna Tullia spent an anxious 
night. She sent down to Del 
Ferice’s lodgings, as ‘Temistocle 
had anticipated, and the servant 
brought back word that he had 
not seen the Neapolitan, and that 
the house was held in_ possession 
by strangers, who refused him ad- 
mittance. Madame Mayer under- 
stood well enough what had hap- 
pened, and began to tremble for 
herself. Indeed she began to 
think of packing together her own 
valuables, in case she should be 
ordered to leave Rome; for she 
did not doubt that the Holy Office 
was in pursuit of Del Ferice, in 
consequence of some discovery re- 
lating to her little club of mal- 
contents. She trembled for Ugo 
with an anxiety more genuine 
than any feeling of hers had been 
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for many a day, not knowing 
whether he had escaped or not. 
But on the following evening she 
was partially reassured by hearing 
from Valdarno that the police had 
offered a large reward for Del 
Ferice’s apprehension. Valdarno 
declared his intention of leaving 
Rome at once. His life, he said, 
was not safe for a moment. That 
villain Gouche, who had _ turned 
Zouave, had betrayed them all, 
and they might be lodged in the 
Sant’ Uffizio any day. As a mat- 
ter of fact, after he discovered how 
egregiously he had been deceived 
by Del Ferice, the Cardinal grew 
more suspicious, and his emissaries 
were more busy than they had 
been before. But Valdarno had 
never manifested enough wisdom, 
nor enough folly, to make hima 
cause of anxiety to the Prime 
Minister. Nevertheless he actu- 
ally left Rome and spent a long 
time in Paris before he was in- 
duced to believe that he might 
safely return to his home. 

Roman society was shaken to 
its foundations by the news of 
the attempted arrest, and Donna 
Tullia found some slight compen- 
sation in becoming for a time the 
centre of interest. She felt, in- 
deed, great anxiety for the man 
she was engaged to marry; but for 
the first time in her life she felt 
also that she was living in an ele- 
ment of real romance, of which 
she had long dreamed, but of 
which she had never found the 
smallest realisation. Society saw, 
and speculated, and gossiped, after 
its fashion; but its gossip was 
more subdued than of yore, for 
men began to ask whn was safe, 
since the harmless Del Ferice had 
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been proscribed. Old Sarracinesca 
said little. He would have gone 
to see. the Cardinal and to offer 
him his congratulations, since it 
would not be decent to offer his 
thanks; but the Cardinal was not 
in a position to be congratulated. 
If he had caught Del Ferice he 
would have thanked the Prince 
instead of waiting for any expres- 
sion of gratitude ; but he did not 
catch Del Ferice, for certain very 
good reasons which will appear in 
the last scene of this comedy. ° 
Three days after Ugo’s disap- 
pearance, the old Prince got into 
his carriage and drove out to Sar- 
racinesca. More than a month 
had elapsed since the marriage, 
and he felt that he must see his 
son, even at the risk of interrupt- 
ing the honeymoon. On the whole, 
he felt that his revenge had been 
inadequate. Del Ferice had es- 
caped the Holy Office, no one 
knew how; and Donna Tullia, in 
stead of being profoundly humili- 
ated, as she would have been had 
Del Ferice been tried as a common 
spy, was become a centre of at- 
traction and interest, because her 
affianced husband had for some 


‘unknown cause incurred the dis- 


pleasure of the great Cardinal, al- 
most on the eve of her marriage— 
a state of things significant as re- 
gards the tone of Roman society. 
Indeed the whole circumstance, 
which was soon bruited about 
among all classes with the most 
lively adornment and exaggera- 
tion, tended greatly to increase 
the fear and’ hatred which high 
and low alike felt for Cardinal 
Antonelli—the man who was al- 
ways accused and never heard in 
his own defence. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


People wondered that Giovanni 
and Corona should have chosen to 
retire into the country for their 
honeymoon, instead of travelling 
to France and England, and end- 
ing their wedding trip in Switzer- 
land. The hills were so very cold 
at that early season, and besides, 
they would be utterly alone. Peo- 
ple could not understand why 
Corona did not take advantage of 
the termination of her widowhood 
to mix at once with the world, 
and indemnify herself for the year 
of mourning by a year of unusual 
gaiety. But there were many, 
on the other hand, who loudly 
applauded the action, which, it 
was maintained, showed a wise 
spirit of economy, and contrasted 
very favourably with the extrava- 
gance recently exhibited by young 
couples who in reality had far 
more cause to be careful of their 
money. Those who held this view 
belonged to the old patriarchal 
class, the still flourishing remnant 
of the last generation, who prided 
themselves upon good management, 
good morals, and ascetic living ; 
the class of people in whose mar- 
riage-contracts it was stipulated 
that the wife was to have meat 
twice a-day, excepting on fast- 
days; adrive—the /roftata, as it 
used to be called—daily; and two 
new gowns every year. Even in 
our times, when most of that gen- 
eration are dead, these clauses are 
often introduced; in the first half 
of the century they were universal. 
A little earlier it used to be stipu- 
lated that the ‘‘meat’’ was not to 
be capra, goat’s flesh, which was 
considered to be food fit only for 
servants. But the patriarchal 


generation were a fine old class 
in spite of their economy, and 


they loudly applauded Giovanni's 
conduct. 

No one, however, understood 
that the solitude of Sarracinesca 
was really the greatest luxury the 
newly married couple could desire. 
They wanted to be left alone, and 
they got their wish. No one had 
known of the preparations Gio- 
vanni had made for his wife’s re- 
ception ; and had any idea of the 
changes in the castle reached the 
ears of the aforesaid patriarchs, 
they would probably have changed 
their minds in regard to Giovanni's 
economy. The Sarracinesca were 
not ostentatious, but they spent 
their money royally in their own 
quiet way, and the interior of the 
old stronghold had undergone a 
complete transformation, while the 
ancient grey stones of the outer 
walls and towers frowned as gloom- 
ily as ever upon the valley. Vast 
halls had been decorated and fur- 
nished in a style suited to the 
antiquity of the fortress, small 
sunny rooms had been fitted up 
with the more refined luxury which 
was beginning to be appreciated 
in Italy twenty years ago. 
great conservatory had been built 
out upon the southern battlement. 
The aqueduct had been completed 
successfully, and fountains now 
played in the courts. The old- 
fashioned fireplaces had been again 
put into use, and huge logs burned 
upon huge fire-dogs in the halls, 
shedding a ruddy glow upon the 
trophies of old armour, the pol- 
ished floors, and the heavy cur- 
tains. Quantities of magnificent 
tapestry, some of which had been 
produced wher Corona first visited 
the castle, were now hung upon 
the stairs and in the corridors. 
The great daldacchino, the canopy 
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which Roman princes are privi- 
leged to display in their ante- 
chambers, was draped above the 
quartered arms of Sarracinesca 
and Astrardente, and the same 
armorial bearings appeared in rich 
stained glass in the window of the 
grand staircase. The solidity and 
rare strength of the ancient strong. 
hold seemed to grow even more 
imposing under the decorations 
and improvements of a later age, 
and for the first time Giovanni 
felt that justice had been done 
to the splendour of his ancestral 
home. 

Here he and his dark bride 
dwelt in perfect unity and happi- 
ness, in the midst of their own 
lands, surrounded by their own 
people, and wholly devoted to each 
other. But though much of the 
day was passed in that unceasing 
conversation and exchange of ideas 
which seem to belong exclusive- 
ly to happily wedded man and 
wife, the hours were not wholly 
idle. Daily the two mounted their 
horses and rode along the level 
stretch towards Aquaviva till they 
came to the turning from which 
Corona had first caught sight of 
Sarracinesca. Here a broad road 
was already broken out; the con- 
struction was so far advanced that 
two miles at least were already ser- 
viceable, the gentle grade winding 
backwards and forwards, crossing 
and recrossing the old bridle-path 
as it descended to the valley be- 
low; and now from the furthest 
point completed Corona could dis- 
tinguish in the dim distance the 
great square palace of Astrardente 
crowning the hills above the town. 
Thither the two rode daily, push- 
ing on the work, consulting with 
the engineer they employed, and 
often looking forward to the day 
when for the first time their car- 
riage should roll smoothly down 
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from Sarracinesca to Astrardente 
without making the vast detour 
which the old road followed as it 
skirted the mountain. There was 
an inexpressible pleasure in watch- 
ing the growth of the work they 
had so long contemplated, in spec- 
ulating on the advantages they 
would obtain by so uniting their 
respective villages, and in feeling 
that, being at least one, they were 
working together for the good of 
their people. For the men who did 
the work were without exception 
their own peasants, who were un- 
employed during the winter time, 
and who, but for the timely oc- 
cupation provided for them, would 
have spent the cold months in 
that state of half-starved torpor 
peculiar to the indigent agricul- 
tural labourer when he has noth- 
ing to do—at that bitter season 
when father and mother and shiv- 
ering little ones watch wistfully 
the ever-dwindling sack of maize, 
as day by day two or three hand- 
fuls are ground between the stones 
of the hand-mill and kneaded into 
a thick unwholesome dough, the 
only food of the poorer peasants 
in the winter. But now every 
man who could handle pickaxe 
and bore, and sledge-hammer and 
spade, was out upon the road from 
dawn to dark, and every Saturday 
night each man took home a silver 
scudo in his pocket; and where 
people are sober, and do not drink 
their wages, a silver scudo goes a 
long way further than nothing. 
Yet many a lean and swarthy fel- 
low there would have felt that he 
was cheated if besides his money 
he had not carried home daily the 
remembrance of that tall dark 
lady’s face and kindly eyes and 
encouraging voice, and they used 
to watch for the coming of the 
“‘ gran principessa,’’ as anxiously 
as they expected the coming of 
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the steward with the morey-bags 
on a Saturday evening. Often, 
too, the wives and daughters of 
the rough workers would bring 
the men their dinners at noonday, 
rather than let them carry away 
their food with them in the morn- 
ing, just for the sake of catching a 
sight of Corona and of her broad- 
shouldered manly husbard. And 
the men worked with a right good 
will, for the story had gone abroad 
that for years to come there would 
be no lack of work for willing 
hands. 

So the days sped, and were not 
interrupted by any accident for 
several weeks. One day Gouache, 
the artist Zouave, called at the 
castle. He had been quartered at 
Subiaco with a part of his com- 
pany, but had not been sent on at 
once to Sarracinesca as he had 
expected. Now, however, he had 
arrived with a small detachment of 
half-a-dozen men with instructions 
to watch the pass. There was 
nothing extraordinary in his being 
sent in that direction, for Sarra- 
cinesca was very near the frontier, 
and lay on one of the direct routes 
to the Serra di Sant’ Antonio, 
which was the shortest hill-route 
into the kingdom of Naples; the 
country around was thought to be 
particularly liable to disturbance, 
and though no one had seen a 
brigand there for some years, the 
mountain-paths were supposed to 
be infested with robbers. As a 
matter of fact there was a great 
deal of smuggling carried on 
through the pass, and from time to 
time some political refugee found 
his way across the frontier at that 

int. 

Gouache was received very well 
by Giovanni, and rather coldly 
by Corona, who knew him but 
slightly. 

‘*] congratulate you,”’ said Gio- 
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vanni, noticing the stripes on the 
young man’s sleeve; I see that 
you have risen in grade.” 

‘Yes; I hold an important 
command of six men. I spend 
much time in studying the strat- 
egy of Condé and Napoleon. By 
the by, I am here on a very im- 
portant mission.’’ 

‘« Indeed !”’ 

‘¢] suppose you give yourselves 
the luxury of never reading the 
papers in this delightful retreat. 
The day before yesterday the Car- 
dinal attempted to arrest our friend 
Del Ferice—have you heard that ?” 

‘¢ No—what—has he escaped ?” 
asked Giovanni and Corona in a 
breath. But their tones were dif- 
ferent. Giovanni had anticipated 
the news, and was disgusted at the 
idea that the fellow had got off. 
Corona was merely surprised. 

‘‘Yes. Heaven knows how— 
he has escaped. I am here to cut 
him off if he tries to get to the 
Serra di Sant’ Antonio.” 

Giovanni laughed. 

‘* He will scarcely try to come 
this way—under the very walls of 
my house,”’ he said. 

‘*He may do anything. He is 
a slippery fellow.’’ Gouache pro- 
ceeded to tell all he knew of the 
circumstances. 

‘‘That is very strange,’’ said 
Corona, thoughtfully. Then after 
a pause, she added, ‘*‘ We are going 
to visit our road, Monsieur Gouache. 
Will you not come with us? My 
husband will give you a horse.” 

Gouache was charmed. He pre- 
ferred talking to Giovanni and 
looking at Corona’s face to return- 
ing to his six Zouaves, or patrol- 
ing the hills in search of Del 
Ferice. In a few minutes the 
three were mounted, and riding 
slowly along the level stretch to- 
wards the works. As they entered 
the new road Giovanni and Cor- 
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ona unconsciously fell into conver- 
sation, as usual, about what they 
were doing, and forgot their visitor. 
Gouache dropped behind, watch- 
ing the pair and admiring them 
with true artistic appreciation. 
He had a Parisian’s love of luxury 
and perfect appointments as well 
as an artist’s love of beauty, and 
his eyes rested with unmitigated 
pleasure on the riders and their 
horses, losing no detail of their 
dress, their simple English accoutre- 
ment, their firm seats and graceful 
carriage. But at a turn of the 
grade the two riders suddenly 
slipped from his field of vision, and 
his attention was attracted to the 
marvellous beauty of the land- 
scape, as looking down the valley 
towards Astrardente he saw range 
on range of purple hills rising in 
a deep perspective, crowned with 
jagged rocks or sharply defined 
brown villages, ruddy in the lower- 
ing sun. He stopped his horse and 
sat motionless, drinking in the 
loveliness before him. So it is 
that accidents in nature make 
accidents in the lives of men. 

But Giovanni and Corona rode 
slowly down the gentle incline, 
hardly noticing that Gouache had 
stopped behind, and talking of the 
work. As they again turned a 
curve of the grade, Corona, who 
was on the inside, looked up and 
caught sight of Gouache’s motion- 
less figure at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the gradient they had 
just descended. Giovanni looked 
straight before him and was aware 
of a pale-faced Capuchin friar who 
with downcast eyes was toiling up 
the road seemingly exhausted; a 
particularly weather-stained and 
dilapidated friar, even for those 
wild mountains. 

‘*Gouache is studying geogra- 
phy,’’ remarked Corona. 

‘¢ Another of those Capuccini ! ”’ 
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exclaimed Giovanni, instinctively 
feeling in his pocket for coppers. 
Then with a sudden movement he 
seized his wife’s arm. She was 
close to him, as they rode slowly 
along, side by side. 

‘Good God ! Corona,” he cried, 
‘*it is Del Ferice!’’ Corona looked 
quickly at the monk. His cowl 
was raised enough to show his fea- 
tures; but she would, perhaps, not 
have recognised his smooth-shaven 
face had not Giovanni called ner 
attention to it. 

Del Ferice had secagnieed them 
too, and, horror-struck, he paused, 
trembling and uncertain what to 
do: He had taken the wrong turn 
from the main road below; unac- 
customed to the dialect of the hills, 
he had misunderstood the peasant 
who had told him especially not 
to take the bridle-path if he wished 
to avoid Sarracinesca. He stop- 
ped, hesitated, and then, pulling his 
cowl over his face, walked steadily 
on. Giovanni glanced up and saw 
that Gouache was slowly descend- 
ing the road, still absorbed in con- 
templating the landscape. 

‘* Let him take his chance,’’ mut- 
tered Sarracinesca. ‘‘ What should 
I care?” 

‘*No, no! Save him, Giovanni, 
—he looks so miserable!’’ cried 
Corona, with ready sympathy. She 
was pale with excitement. 

Giovanni looked at her one mo- 
ment and hesitated, but her plead- 
ing eyes were not to be refused. 

‘*Then gallop back, darling. 
Tell Gouache it is cold in the val- 
ley—anything. Make him go 
back with you—I will save him, 
since you wish it.”’ 

Corona wheeled her horse with- 
out a word and cantered up the 
hill again. The monk had con- 
tinued his slow walk, and was now 
almost at Giovanni’s saddle-bow. 
The latter drew rein, staring hard 
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at the pale features under the 
cowl. 

‘¢ If you go on you are lost,”” he 
said, in low distinct tones. ‘‘ The 
Zouaves are waiting for you. Stop, 
I say !’’ he exclaimed, as the monk, 
attempted to pass on. Leaping 
to the ground Giovanni seized his 
arm and held him tightly. Then 
Del Ferice broke down. 

‘You will not give me up—for 
the love of Christ!”’ he whined. 
‘Oh, if you have any pity—let 
me go—I never meant to harm 
you——”’ 

‘* Look here,’’ said Giovanni. 
‘IT would just as soon give you 
up to the Holy Office as not ; but, 
my wife asked me to save you » 

‘¢ God bless her! Oh, the saints 
bless her! God render her kind- 
ness !’’ blubbered Del Ferice, who, 
between fear and exhaustion, was 
by this time half idiotic. 

*¢ Silence! ’’ said Giovanni, stern- 
ly. ‘*You may thank her if you 
ever have a chance. Come with 
me, quietly. I will send one of 
the workmen round the hill with 
you. You must sleep at Trevi, and 
then get over the Serra as best you 
can.’’ He ran hisarm through the 
bridle of his horse and walked by 
his enemy’s side. 

**You will not give me up,” 
moaned the wretched man. ‘ For 
the love of heaven do not betray 
me—I have come so far—I am so 
tired !’’ 

‘* The wolves may make a meal 
of you for all I care,’’ returned 
Giovanni. ‘‘I will not. I give 
you my word that I will send you 
safely on, if you will stop this 
whining and behave like a man.”’ 

At that moment Del Ferice was 
past taking offence, but for many 
a year afterwards the rough words 
rankled in his heart. Giovanni 





was brutal for once; he longed 
to wring the fellow’s neck, or to 
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give him up to Gouache and his 
Zouaves. The tones of Ugo’s voice 
reminded him of injuries not so 
old as to be yet forgotten. But 
he smothered his wrath and strode 
on, having promised his wife to 
save the wretch much against his 
will. It was a quarter of an hour 
before they reached the works, the 
longest quarter of an hour Del 
Ferice remembered in his whole 
life. Neither spoke a word. Gio- 
vanni hailed a sturdy-looking fel- 
low who was breaking stones by 
the roadside. 

‘Get up, Carluccio,”’ he said. 
‘¢ This good monk has lost his way. 
You must take him round the 
mountain, above Ponza to Arcin- 
azzo, and show him the road to 
Trevi. It is a long way, but the 
road is good enough after Ponza; 
it is shorter than to go round by 
Sarracinesca, and the good friar is 
in a hurry.” 

Carluccio started up with alac- 
rity. He greatly preferred roam- 
ing about the hills to breaking 
stones, provided he was paid for 
it. He picked up his torn jacket 
and threw it over one shoulder, 
setting his battered hat jauntily 
on his thick black curls. , 

‘Give us a benediction, padre 
mio, and let us be off—mnon é mica 
un passo—it is a good walk to 
Trevi.” 

Del Ferice hesitated. He hardly 
knew what to do or say, and even 
if he had wished to speak he was 
scarcely able to control his voice. 
Giovanni cut the situation short by 
turning on his heel and mounting 
his horse. A moment later he was 
cantering up the road again, to the 
considerable astonishment of the 
labourers, who were accustomed to 
see him spend at least half an hour 
in examining the work done. But 
Giovanni was in no humour to 
talk about roads. He had spent a 
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horrible quarter of an hour, be- 
tween his desire to see Del Ferice 
punished and the promise he had 
given his wife to save him. He 
felt so little sure of himself that 
he never once looked back, lest he 
should be tempted to send a second 
man to stop the fugitive and de- 
liver him up to justice. He ground 
his teeth together, and his heart 
was full of bitter curses as he rode 
up the hill, hardly daring to reflect 
upon what he had done. That, in 
the eyes of the law, he had wit- 
tingly helped a traitor to escape 
troubled his conscience little. His 
instinct bade him destroy Del Ferice 
by giving him up, and he would 
have saved himself a vast deal 
of trouble if he had followed his 
impulse. But the impulse really 
arose from a deep-rooted desire for 
revenge, which, having resisted, he 
regretted bitterly—very much as 
Shakespeare’s murderer complained 
to his companion that the devil 
was at his elbow bidding him not 
murder the duke. Giovanni spared 
his enemy solely to please his wife, 
and half-a-dozen words from her 
had produced a result which no 
consideration of mercy or pity 
could have brought about. 

Corona and Gouache had halted 
at the top of the road to wait for 
him. By an imperceptible nod 
Giovanni informed his wife that 
Del Ferice was safe. 

‘*T am sorry to have cut short 
our ride,’”’ he said, coldly. ‘*My 
wife found it chilly in the valley.” 

Anastase looked curiously at 
Giovanni's pale face, and wonder- 
ed whether anything was wrong. 


And so the curtain falls upon the first act. 
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Corona herself seemed staangely 
agitated. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ answered Gouache, with 
his gentle smile; ‘‘the mountain 
air is still cold.” 

So the three rode silently back 
to the castle, and at the gate 
Gouache dismounted and left 
them, politely declining a rather 
cold invitation to come in. Gio- 
vanni and Corona went silently up 
the staircase together, and on into 
a small apartment which in that 
cold season they had set apart as 
a sitting-room. When they were 
alone Corona laid her hands upon 
Giovanni’s shoulders and gazed 
long into his angry eyes. Then 
she threw her arms round his neck 
and drew him to her. 

‘¢ My beloved,” she cried, proud- 
ly, ‘‘you are all I thought—and 
more too.” ' 

‘*Do not say that,’’ answered 
Giovanni. ‘‘I would not have 
lifted a finger to save that hound, 
but for you.”’ 

‘‘Ah, but you did it, dear, all 
the same,’”’ she said, and kissed 
him. . 

On the following evening, with- 
out any warning, old Sarracinesca 
arrived, and was warmly greeted. 
After dinner Giovanni told him 
the story of Del Ferice’s escape. 
Thereupon the old gentleman flew 
into a towering rage, swearing and 
cursing in a most characteristic 
manner, but finally declaring that 
to arrest spies was the work of 
spies, and that Giovanni had be- 
haved like a gentleman, as of 
course he could not help doing, 
seeing that he was his own son. 


Giovanni and Corona are 


happily married. Del Ferice is safe across the frontier among his friends 
in Naples, and Donna Tullia is waiting still for news of him, in the 
last days of Lent, in the year 1866. To carry on the tale from this 
point would be to enter upon a new series of events more interesting, 
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perhaps than those herein detailed, and of like importance in the his- 
tory of the Sarracinesca family, but forming by their very nature a 
distinct narrative—a second act to the drama, if it may be so called. 
I am content if in the foregoing pages I have so far acquainted the 
reader with those characters which hereafter will play more important 
parts, as to enable him to comprehend the story of their subsequent 
lives, and in some measure to judge of their future by their past, re- 
garding them as acquaintances, if not sympathetic, yet worthy of some 
attention. ; 

Especially I ask for indulgence in matters political. I am not writ- 
ing the history of political events, but the history of a Roman family 
during times of great uncertainty and agitation. If any one says that 
I have set up Del Ferice as a type of the Italian Liberal party, care- 
fully constructing a villain in order to batter him to pieces with the 
artillery of poetic justice, I answer that I have done nothing of the kind. 
Del Ferice is indeed a type, but a type of a depraved class which very 


“unjustly represented the Liberal party in Rome before 1870, and which, 


among those who witnessed its proceedings, drew upon the great polit- 
ical body which demanded the unity of Italy an opprobrium that body 
was very far from deserving. The honest and upright Liberals were 
waiting in 1866. What they did, they did from their own country, 
and they did it boldly. To no man of intelligence need I say that 
Del Ferice had no more affinity with Massimo D’Azeglio, with the great 
Cavour, with Cavour’s great enemy Giuseppe Mazzini, or with Garibaldi, 
than the jackal has with the lion. Del Ferice represented the scum 
which remained after the revolution of 1848 had subsided. He was one 
of those men who were used and despised by*their betters, and in 
using whom Cavour himself was provoked into writing ‘‘Se noi faces- 
simo per noi quel che faciamo per l’Italia, saremmo gran bricconi ’’—if 
we did-for ourselves what we do for Italy, we should be great black- 
guards. And that there were honourable and just men outside of 
Rome will sufficiently appear in the sequel to this veracious tale. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
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TueE belief that the fiscal policy, 
begun in 1846 and carried to com- 
pletion in 1874, of admitting free 
of duty such imports as come into 
competition with British products, 
and heavily taxing those which do 
not, has hitherto enabled us to 
maintain our commercial supre- 
macy, has been received, even 
among the educated classes of this 
country, as an article of unques- 
tioned faith; for which they have 
no better reason to give than that, 
because prosperity followed the 
adoption of that system, that sys- 
tem must have caused it. A care- 
ful study, however, of ‘‘the sta- 
tistical abstracts’’ of the Board 
of Trade from 1840 downwards, 
shows that, so far from the repeal 
of the Corn Laws being entitled to 
rank with the great factors which 
after 1850 led to such a vast ex- 
pansion, not only in the commerce 
of the United Kingdom, but in 
that of Europe and the United 
States, it had no influence on it 
whatever, nor in causing the ad- 
vance in wages and value of land 
so absurdly ascribed to it. Before 
proceeding to show what that re- 
peal really amounted to, let us see 
what these great factors were. 

t. The rapid development of 
the railway system, in which we 
were, save America, greatly ahead 
of other nations. In 1850 there 
were 6621 miles open in the United 
Kingdom, against, in 1883, 18,668 
miles; while Continental nations 
and the United States, starting 
with but 17,336 miles in 1850, 
had, in 1883, 216,708 miles. The 
magnitude of the change is appa- 
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rent in the fact that during the last 
fifty years 800 millions have been 
invested in constructing railways 
in this country alone. 

2. The enormous increase in the 
use of machinery, in the produc- 
tion of which we were unrivalled. 

3. The great increase in the 
number and size of steamers, which 
are estimated to have five times 
the carrying power of sailing- 
vessels. 

4. The discovery of gold in 
California and Australia, which, 
between 1850 and 1880, added 
528 millions sterling to the wealth 
of the world, and was the main 
cause of the advance in prices. 

With such powerful agencies at 
work to stimulate trade in Europe 
and America, it was inevitable 
that we, the great producers of the 
world, should mainly benefit. The 
surprise is, not that our import 
and export trade increased so 
much, but that, situated as we 
were, it did not, proportionally 
with other nations, increase much 
more. Though Europe, between 
1850 and 1870, was constantly dis- 
turbed by wars and revolutions, 
and America during 1862 to 1864 
in the throes of her great civil 
war, by which we greatly profited— 
for at the end of each great struggle 
there arose a large demand for 
British products—we find +that 
while our imports and exports only 
increased 183 per cent, France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Spain, 
and Portugal increased theirs on 
the average 161 per cent, and the 
United States 170 per cent.' Hav- 
ing tried to realise the vast changes 





1 Between 1870 ‘and 1884 these nations, excluding Russia and _includi 
America, increased 60 per cent on the average; while we, between 1870 an 
1886, increased less than 3 per cent—the value of our imports and exports in 


1870 having been 547 millions, against 561 millions in 1886. 
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in carrying on trade brought about 
by the railway taking the place of 
the stage-coach, and the steamer of 
the sailing-vessel, in enormously 
quickening and cheapening the 
means of transport, let us see 
what the repeal of the Corn Laws 
really amounted to. 

During the eight years which 
preceded the abolition in 1849, the 
total duties levied on corn, meal, 
and flour only averaged £707,651 
per annum. From 1850 to 1869, 
the registration fee of one shilling, 
charged on each quarter imported, 
yielded on the average an annual 
revenue of £623,000. In 1869, in 
order, as the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer remarked, ‘‘to do away 
with the last rag of protection,” 
this fee was repealed. Had it 
been retained, we should, on the 
230 millions of quarters imported 
between 1870 and 1885, have saved 
11% millions sterling of revenue, or 
over £700,000 a year. We say 
saved, for as we shall later on show, 
these millions wholly went to swell 
the profits of the foreign importer. 
Between 1840 and 1849, we im- 
ported of corn, meal, and flour, in 
all 41 millions of quarters, from 
which we derived a gross revenue 
of £6,817,848, about 3s. 4d. per 
quarter. ‘The repeal seems to have 


Two-year-old cattle, . 
One-year-old “ 
First-class milch cows, 
Inferior “ 

Fat pigs per cwt., 

Fat sheep per cwt., 
Oats per cwt., . 
Butter per cwt., ‘ 
Eggs per long hundred, 


It is difficult to get at the prices 
now paid for meat by a working 
man, but from all we can learn, we 
believe it is on the average not 
under 7d. per pound. If we allow 


him half a pound per day, this comes 
to £5, 8s. in the year ; while if we 
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had no effect on market value, for 
though it ruled low in 1851 and 
1852, that could not, as we im- 
ported 7000 quarters of wheat less 
in those years than we did in 1849 
and 1850, have been caused by sup- 
plies from abroad. The market 
prices of wheat, as given in ‘the 
abstracts,’’ and the contract prices 
of the 4-lb. loaf, supplied to the 


Seamen’s Hospital at Greenwich, | 


averaged as follows :— 


Wheat. —4-Ib. loaf, 
184I-50, 53s. 3d. 63¢d. 
185 1-60, 54s. 7d. 7d. 
1861-70, 51s. od. 6 54d. 
187 1-80, 51s. od. 6d. 


The prices of the loaf here quoted 
being by contract for large quan- 
tities, private consumers would 
doubtless have to pay more. We 
shall assume, therefore, that from 
1841-50, when the baker was con- 
tent with less exorbitant profits, 
the retail price of the loaf aver- 
aged 744d. To-day it is 6d. If 
we allow two 4-lb. loaves a-week as 
the consumption of a working man, 
we get 13s. 3d. he per annum pays 
less now for his bread than he did 
from 1841-50. But what is he pay- 
ing for his meat? If we refer to 
the ‘ Farmer’s Gazette,’ we find the 
Dublin prices of farm produce in 
1850 and 1855 were— 
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take it he did not pay more than 
4d. per pound in 1850, the differ- 
ence shows he pays to-day 46s. more 
for his meat, and 13s. 3d. less for 
his bread, or net 32s. gd., that he 
annually now pays more on these 
two items, without taking into 
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account the higher rates he pays 
for butter and eggs. 

The import of manufactured 
goods into this country, as given 


1855-59. 1860-64. 1865-69. 
10. 18. 27. 
If this rapid rate of increase 
continue, a further serious fall in 
wages—which has in the last five 
years, if we include’ the working 
men lately thrown out of employ- 
ment, been on the average not less 
than 4s. a-week—appears inevi- 
table. As there are 6% millions 
of artisans in the United Kingdom, 
the fall which has already occurred 
thus represents an annual loss of 
spending power of no less than 
£67,600,000. The decline in wages 
having in a great measure been 
caused by the influx of agricultural 
labourers into large manufacturing 
districts in search of employment, 
the working man is finding that, 
so far from the repeal in these 
days proving a boon, it is to him 
and the nation the most ruinous 
measure ever passed by a British 
Legislature. On agriculture its 
effect has been vastly more disas- 
trous. Jn 1856 there were in the 
United Kingdom 4,213,651 acres 
under wheat-cultivation, yielding, 
at3) quarters to the acre 14,747,778 
quarters, which, calculated at 545. 
7@.—the average market price be- 
tween 1851-60—gave acrop of the 
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in the first report of the Royal 
Commission on the Depression of 
Trade, page 130, has been, in mil- 
lions, as follows :— 


1870-7 


1875-79. 
37: 48. 


1880-84, 
55° 


value of 4014 millions sterling. In 
1886 there were only 2,286,000 
acres unaer wheat, yielding a crop, 
at 30s. a quarter, worth only 12 
millions—a deficit of over 28 mit- 
lions sterling!' The political 
pharisees of the Cobden school, 
who pose as the friend of the 
farmer, tell him all this is the 
result of iniquitous land laws. 
Give him the land for nothing, 
what better would he be? The 
cost of growing an acre in wheat, 
exclusive of rent and interest on 
farmers’ capital, obtained by Mr. 
Poynter from 140 returns and 20 


counties, was found to average 


46, 14s. an acre; or, allowing 3% 
quarters to the acre, 38s. 3d. per 
quarter. Mr Harris, in his evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade, esti- 
mated the burdens on agricultu- 
ral land at 12s. an acre; and in 
America, where no fertilisers are 
required, and the produce of 5 
acres of wheat can be brought 
from Chicago to Liverpool at less 
than the cost of manuring an acre 
of wheat in England the burdens 
amount to only 6d. an acre. Un- 





1 «What a significant fact that in 1886 our imported wheat and flour amounted 
to 28,128, 609 cwts., and that in 1885 they were 77,331,707; that the value of 
those imports was £16,780,001 in the former year, and £ 33,736,358 in the latter! 
How far afield it is necessary to go to support the artificial fabric of society 
erected in these islands !”—* The Times,’ Nov. 20, 1886. 

Why should this country be dependent on a foreign country for its food-sup- 


plies ? 
of wheat, an 


remunerative, why we should not do so again. 


In 1856, we produced in the United Kingdom close on 15 million quarters 
there is no reason, were the cultivation once more to become fairly 


In 1885, we received nearly 5 


million quarters from India, Australia, and Canada, one-half of which came from 
India—a country which, when its railway system is completed, will be able to 
supply us with any amount. There should therefore be no difficulty in our 
obtaining, in a few years, from our empire the 24 million of quarters of wheat 


required for the consumption of the United Kingdom, 
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der such conditions, it is impos- 
sible for the farmer to continue 
wheat-cultivation, nor is he likely 
to take the advice of his free- 
trading friends that, if wheat 
won’t pay, he must try something 
else; for not only, as stated by 
Mr Harris, has the home produc- 


Animals, 

Bacon and hams, 

Other meat, 

Poultry, game, and lard, 
Butter, cheese, and eggs, 
Apples, vegetables, and a 
Corn, flour, and meat, 


These figures represent the value. 
If we take the imports of 1885 at 
the prices ruling in 1874, at least 
20 per cent higher than now, we 
get 120 millions as more correctly 
indicating the volume of the trade 
as compared with 1874. Nor is 
the milling interest in a better 
position ; for during the five years 
1876-80 the imports of flour aver- 
aged 8,490,353 cwts., against,in the 
five years 1881-85, 14,334,448 cwts. 
When it is considered that the 
capital employed by farmers is, as 
estimated by Sir James Caird, 400 
millions, and by landlords 1600 
millions, yielding, according to 
Mr Giffen, an income of 212 mil- 
lions, the potency of agriculture 
as a factor bearing on trade de- 
pression becomes apparent. Mr 
Harris in his evidence, to which 
“we have referred, says he calcu- 
lates there is less food produced in 
this country to-day by 40 millions 
than there was twelve or fifteen 
years ago, and he adds, ‘‘ There is 
land which is unlet in England, 
and is going out of cultivation, 
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tion of meat in the last three 
years, as compared with the years 
1872-74, fallen off 80 millions! of 
pounds, but in all kinds of farm 
produce he is meeting with the 
same fierce competition from 
abroad, as the following table of 
imports but too clearly shows :— 


1874. 1885. 
£4,906,315 497351392 
5:902,429 664,36 
2,320,608 6 591778 
1,154,860 2,259,128 
15,967,086 18,327,512 
3,07 3,860 2,918,859 
- 51,070,202 52,749,258 
LE 305,500 £:100,245,290 


which, if properly cultivated, would 
grow larger crops of corn than in 
any other country in the world.” 
It was in the teeth of these facts 
and figures that in 1884 Mr Bright 
said, in his speech at Manchester, 
‘*In 1846 the peers did not fight 
for their political lives ; they fought 
for their rents. They put up the 
prayer doubtless in their families, 
and did it by the clergy in their 
churches, ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread ;’ and yet every day in 
that House that question came up, 
speeches were made and votes given 
that denied to the millions of the 
people of this country the daily 
bread for which they prayed.” 
The utter falsity of this infamous 
accusation is shown by the fact 
that the average price of wheat 
during the year 1843 was only 50s. 
1d.; in 1844, 51s. 3d.; and in 1845, 
sos. 10d. In 1885 he had the 
audacity to write to Mr Medley 
he hoped the electors at the com- 
ing election would remember that 
he obtained for them their loaf 
at half the price it had previously 





1 Mr. Harris says: “ Thus, with a decrease of 1,500,000 acres under corn crops, 
and a supposed increase of 3,000,000 acres of permanent pasture (which too often 
means permanent weeds), we have an actual decrease in the three years’ su ly 
of home-grown meat amounting to 80,000,000 lb., and a decrease in its value 
of £46,000,000, or equal to £15,300,000 per annum out of our farmers’ pockets.” 
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cost them. Little wonder that, 
when called on to explain a state- 
ment so wholly at variance with 
the facts, he found it more con- 
venient to maintain a discreet 
silence. It is interesting in the 
light of present experience to read 
the prophetic warnings contained 
in the protest of the peers on the 
25th of June 1886, which have been 
verified to the letter: ‘‘z. Make 
this country dependent on foreign 
countries for supplies of food. 2. 
No security or probability of other 
countries adopting it. 3. May be 
the cause of throwing lands out of 
cultivation. 4. Unjust to landed 
interest while subject to exclusive 
burdens for purposes of general ad- 
vantage. “5. Because the loss will 
fall most heavily on tenant farmers, 
and through them on agricultural 
labourers. 6. Because similar re- 
sults will befall tradesmen who 
mainly dcpend on the custom of 
those engaged in agriculture.” 
And to contrast therewith the 
bombastic predictions of Richard 
Cobden in 1884: ‘* You have no 
more right to doubt that the sun 
will rise in the heavens to-morrow, 
than you have to doubt that in less 
than ten years from the time when 
England inaugurates the glorious 
era of commercial freedom, every 
civilized commercial community 
will be free-traders to the back- 
bone.’’ Eight years later he de- 
clared that ‘‘ the time was at hand 
when other nations would be com- 
pelled, by self-interest and by the 
reality of our prosperity, to follow 
our example and adopt free trade ”’ 
It would be safer to predict, ‘‘ The 
time is at hand when England will 
be compelled, by self-interest and 
the reality of the prosperity of 
such nations as America and Ger- 
many, to follow their example and 
adopt protection.”’ 

At a meeting in 1843, Cobden 
Stated that the farmer would al- 
ways be protected by the ‘‘ cost of 
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not merely freightage, but of load- 
ing, insurance, landing, commis- 
sion, interest, and loss,’’ which he 
estimated at ros. 6d. per quarter 
between Dantzic and Liverpool; 
but the farmer is no longer pro- 
tected by the rate of freight, which 
is now reduced to 2s. or 3s., while 
rates of commission and insurance 
have also been greatly lowered. 
There is no doubt the main object 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League was 
to lower wages by the cheapening 
of the people’s food, in the hope it 
would assist the manufacturer in 
keeping a grip of foreign trade; 
yet Mr. Bright always boasted that 
the repeal had increased wages, 
with which, as we have shown, it 
had as much to do as the man in 
the moon. Now when his system, 
by the foreign competition it has 
induced, is causing a serious de- 
cline in wages, he turns ruthlessly 
on the working man, and tells him, 
if trade is leaving his employer, 
he must be content with less for 
his labour; but the doctrines of 
the fetich he and Cobden set up 
for the nation to worship must not, 
forsooth, be called in question. 
Ordinary people in the old times 
held that a good harvest was sure 
to be followed by good trade, 
but the champions of the Cobden 
Club have recently started the 
idea, as comical as original, that 
the good harvest of 1884 was 
largely accountable for trade de- 
pression, inasmuch as smaller sup- 
plies of food being required from 
abroad, shipowners and _ insurers, 
&c., earned less profits. Appar- 
ently, on this theory, these gentle- 
men will hail the day when British 
agriculture is extinguished, and all 
our food-products are imported 
from abroad. It isnothing to them 
that the decrease of £ 16,000,000 
in the import of cereals, as com- 
pared with the average of the 
preceding four years, were kept at 
home, benefiting not only agricul- 
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turists, but trade generally. Vo; 
it comes to this, that when we hap- 
pen to be visited by such a mis- 
fortune as a plenteous harvest, that 
means additional trade depression. 
Can absurdity go further? The 
vice of the system lies in our con- 
centrating our attention on foreign 
and colonial commerce, while we 
wholly ignore internal trade. It 
is unfortunate that we have no 
reliable statistics of the latter; but 
if we take the proportion of the 
production of coals and pig-iron, 
after deducting the export, and of 
the goods conveyed from place to 
place at home, to what is exported 
to our colonies and foreign coun- 
tries, we find our home trade ex- 
ceeds our colonial and foreign ten 
times. Our colonial trade is more 
than one-third of our foreign; if 
we leave it out of the account, 
the foreign is seen to be less than 
one-fifteenth of our home trade! 
and it is for this insignificant and 
rapidly decaying part of our trade, 
we, under the cowardly fear of 
what other nations might do if 
we employed retaliation, persist in 
maintaining a system which at- 
tracts to our shores the over-pro- 
duction of the world, to the ruin 
of our industries and national im- 
proverishment, on the principle, ap- 
parently, that no industry should 
be allowed to live in England if 
another nation can undersell it. 
The evidence we have adduced 
to show the repeal of the Corn 
Laws had nothing whatever to do 
with our commercial prosperity be- 
tween 1850 and 1870 is, wesubmit, 
overwhelming. As that repeal was 
but an instalment of the present 
system, let us see how the further 
removal of duties affected our ex 
port trade; for, let the Cobden 
school say what it will, it is to 
the increase in our export, next 
to that of good home trade, we 
must look for industrial success 
and the wellbeing of the masses. 
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In addition to the registration-fee 
taken off corn in 1869, duties on 
such imports as come into com- 
petition with British products were 
repealed or reduced as follows :— 


42,118,029 
4,444,170 
5»420,000 


1850-59 
1860-69 
1870-74 


There being no import of this 
class after 1874 subject to customs 
duty, the system may therefore be 
said to have only in that year at- 
tained its full completion. If 
the £530,000 taken off when the 
Corn Laws were repealed pro- 
duced the marvelous results so 
falsely ascribed to that measure, 
vastly greater beneficial results 
should have flowed from the re- 
moval of duties, amounting to 12 
milions sterling, especially after 
1874, when we took farewell of 
the ‘‘last rag’’ of the system 
which had brought an easy 12 
millions into our exchequer. On 
referring to ‘‘the abstracts,” we 
find the following startling results 
as regards our export trade :— 


1841-50, increase, 40 per cent. 
1851-60, “ 82 s 

1861-70, “ 59 “ 

1871-80, neither increase nor decrease. 
1881-85, decrease, 9 per cent. 


While some allowance must here 
be made for lower values, mak- 
ing the volume of trade appear 
less than these figures indicate, 
they but little affect the main 
result ; for by Mr. Mulhall’s meth- 
od (‘ History of Prices,’ p. 10), we 
find the trade volume to have 
been— 


1841-50, increase, 40 per cent. 
1851-60, “ 78 ” 
1861-70, “ 34% 
1871-30, “ 5% 

% 


1881-85, decrease, 

The Cobden Club tells us ‘* fig- 
ures can be made to prove any- 
thing,’’ but that comes with a bad 
grace from those who have in the 


\ 
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t made such a free use of them 
when they could be twisted into 
suiting their purposes. If honest- 
ly used, however, and made to 
cover sufficiently long periods, 
figures prove nothing but the 
truth. We leave them to explain 
the startling fact, that since 1874 
the results should be so strangely 
in conflict .with all their pet 
theories and prophecies. As it is 
only since that year that under 
the changed conditions of con- 
ducting the commerce of the 
world the free-trade system, so 
called, has been on something 
like equal terms pitted against the 
much-abused protective system of 
the Continent, and as it ts only by 
results they can be judged, and not 
by the dicta of the Cobden school, 
it is of the first importance we 
should carefully compare the re- 
sults of the two systems. For 
this purpose, we shall take two 
protectionist countries, generally 


regarded by us in this connection 
as the greatest sinners—Germany 


and the United States. In 1874 
and 1884, their exports of home 
produce compare with ours as 
follows, in millions of pounds :— 


1884 
160 
151 
232 


1874. 
117 
126 


239 


While we have decreased -3 per 
cent in‘eleven years, Germany has 
increased 37 per cent, and the 
United States 20 per cent. In 
the same years Germany has 
increased her production of pig- 
iron from 1,906,000 to 3,572,000 


Germany, . 
United States, . 
United Kingdom, 
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‘tons, and the United States from 


2,401,000 to 4,200,000 tons,? while 
we have only increased from 
6,400,000 to 8,100,000 tons. The 
Board of Trade Journal points out 
that between 1861 and 1885 Ger- 
many has increased her output of 
pig-iron seven times, her produc- 
tion of sugar six times, her con- 
sumption of jute thirty-two times, 
and saltpetre nearly seven times. 
During this period her population 
increased, notwithstanding the im- 
mense immigration, 24 per cent. 
Between 1880-83 the total pro- 
duction of corn increased from 
281,296,559 cwts. to 320,939,000 
cwts., wheat from 46,151,721 cwts. 
to 50,251,837 cwts., the sugar-beet 
industry from 93 millions of cwts. 
to 172 millions of cwts., and wine 
from 11 million gallons to 35 mil- 
lion gallons. Theincrease between 
1860 and 1882 in savings-banks de- 
posits amounted to 370 per cent per 
head, while during the same years 
they only increased in the United 
Kingdom 61 per cent. In nation- 
al wealth Mr. Mulhall shows the 
United States now stand first among 
the nations of the world. Between 
1865 and 1885 they have reduced 
their debt from 550 millions to 275 
millions, and their internal taxation 
from 40 millions to 20 millions. 
The consumption of cotton has in- 
creased, since 1875, 68 per cent, 
while in this country it has only 
increased 22 per cent. In the 
States the production of corn in- 
creased, between 1881 and 1884, 
45 per cent. 

We hear it constantly asserted 
that the depression in trade is just 





1 In 1874 the United States imports and exports were exceptionally large. 
Between 1875, an average year, and 1884, the increase was 35 per cent. 
2In 1886 the United States produced 5,685,000 tons; in 1880, 3,835,191 


tons,—an increase of 48 per cent. 


The ‘Economist’ estimates the production 


of the United Kingdom in 1886 at 6,750,000 tons, against 7,250,651 tons in 1885 


—a decrease of 7 per cent. 


$ Savings-banks deposits increased in France from £3200 in 1850 to £61,200 in 
1882; in Germany from £5400 to £105,300; in Austria from £19,600 to £85,100, 


and in Italy from £2200 to £33,600. 
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as great in other countries. But 
not only has there been a great 
revival in the States, shown by 
the increase in railway traffics ; 
but if we refer to the report to 
our Government of Mr. Strachey, 
her Majesty’s chargé @affaires at 
Dresden, on the effeet of the rais- 
ing of the German tariff in 1879, 
and again in 1885, we find these 
words: ‘‘Nothing indicates that 
the burden of protection laid on 
the population is oppressive, that 
national impoverishment is in pro- 
cess, or that saving and accumula- 
tion have been arrested. On the 
contrary, the imperial and _ local 
revenue receipts, the estimates of 
property liable to income-tax, and 
similar State and municipal re- 
turns, are symptomatic of fair 
public prosperity.’”” In another 
part of the report, hesays: ‘‘ / 
it be asked what signs there are in 
Germany of that incipient free-trade 
reaction which some of our poltti- 
cians contrive to discern on the con- 
tinent of Europe—especially in the 
countries most wedded to protection 
—there can be no hesitation in reply- 
ing that there are none. ‘The po- 
litical constellations of the empire, 
the highest personal influences, the 
most powerful industrial and com- 
mercial forces—all are on the side 
of the existing system. Zhe belief 
is widely diffused that the tariff re- 
form of 1879 saved Germany from 
a great ruin, and that that empire 
is now on the road to industrial 
greatness, perhaps to the success- 
sion of that hegemony which Great 
Britain, it is thought, now with 
difficulty holds in her hands. Pro- 
tection is in the national air, and 
it will not be dissipated by foreign 
arguments.’’ The fact that only 
46,818 emigrants left Germany for 
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the United States during the first 


seven months of 1886, against 
72,685 in the same months of 
1885, goes far to confirm Mr, 
Strachey’s report of German pros- 
perity. During the same period 
7300 more emigrants left England 
and Scotland than in 1885. 

With such facts and figures be- 
fore us, it appears to. be almost a 
waste of time to attempt an an- 
swer to the theories of politicians 
who, to their eternal disgrace, have, 
for political purposes, so cruelly 
misled the people of this country, 
But as some of these appear still, 
notwithstanding that they are 
found to be in conflict with the 
teachings of experience, to be re- 
garded as infallible, we shall pro- 
ceed to show how fallacious and 
misleading they are. The conten- 
tion, no longer, we believe, held 
by political conomists, that ‘‘there 
never was a duty that was not 
paid by the consumer,’’ is perhaps 
the most misleading, and, from its 
appeal to self-interest, the most 
dangerous of all. Jtis, in fact, the 
kernel of the whole free-trade ques- 
tion ; for if it can be shown that the 
consumer does not always pay the 
duty, by as much as he does not 
do so, the foreign producer, and not 
he, is relieved of a duty repealed, 
and to that extent free imports be- 
come a tax on the British public. 

It mnst be carefully kept in view 
that there are two distinct classes — 
of imports: I. Those which do not 
come into competition with British 
products ; 2. Those which direct- 
4y do so. At the threshold we 
are confronted with this curious 
anomaly—that free-trading Eng- 
land, ‘at the present day, levies 
from import duties more than any 
other nation in Europe.' The 





1 Why this country selects forthe purpose of taxation only imports which do 


mot come into competition with her products, is inexplicable. 


It cannot be be 


cause she regards these as luxuries; for she annually admits free silk manufac 
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oss receipts from customs duties 
of the chief European nations were 
in 1884 :— 


United Kingdom, 
France, 

German Empire, 
Russian Empire, 
Italy, > 
Spain )1882), 
Austria, 


420,558,611 
13,350,000 
10,413,000 

9,649,000 
6,534,000 
3:97 5,000 
37 27,000 


While Germany only levies cus- 


Imports. 

Tobacco, . 

Tea, 

Coffee, 

Spirits, ° 

Wines, ‘ ° 

It may be conceded that, as a 

rule, the consumer pays the greater 
portion of the duties on these im- 
ports ; dut if we bear in mind that 
supply and demand between them 
alone fix price, and therefore, un- 
less a duty imposed curtail the 
supply, it cannot affect market 
value, it is quite conceivable that 
when a duty is raised, and an at- 
tempt in consequence made to en- 
hance prices, consumption is at 
once checked, and the importer, 
rather than lose his market, con- 
tents himself with a smaller profit, 
without materially reducing the 
quantity he had previously sent. 
Let us suppose that the duty 
on tea is raised from 45 to 55 
per cent. The Chinese and In- 
dian merchants, finding their mar- 
gin of profit reduced 10 per cent, 
offer less to the tea-planters for 
the next crop; as they cannot 
hold, but must realise to meet the 
next season’s outlay, they have no 
alternative but to accept the best 
price they can get. Unless, there- 
fore, the additional duty sweeps 
away all their profit, they will pro- 
duce as much as they did before, 
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Value. 
42,715,806 
10,494,953 
35759413 
2,077,209 
55341, I 17 
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toms duties to the extent of 4s. 
8d. per head of population, and 
France to the extent of 7s., the 
United Kingdom levies ris. 5d. 
per head. The following table 
shows the chief imports on which 
these duties were raised, their de- 
clared value, the amount and per- 
centage of duty paid in the year 
ending 31st March, 1885 :— 


Per cent. 
342 
45 


Duties paid. 
£9,277,058 
4:795)7 
205,046 5% 

4,313,039 208 
1,233,998 23 

for diminished production means 
increased cost of each pound of 
tea. Some curtailment of sup- 
ply, from weak growers getting in- 
volved, or from shipments being 
diverted to other markets, there 
might and probably would occur, 
and to the extent that diminution 
in supply affected prices, the con- 
sumer would pay and no more. 
The difference between that ad- 
vance in price and the excess duty 
imposed clearly falls on the pro- 
ducer. 

As regards the second class of 
imports, the case is widely differ- 
ent, more particularly in recent 
years, when production has so 
greatly exceeded consumption, for 
foreigners only send us their sur- 
plus stocks, and must sell for what 
they can get. It has been calcu- 
lated that the incidence of a duty 
falls in the relative proportion of 
the consumption to the quantity 
imported. Thus, if the consump- 
tion of wheat is 24 millions of 
quarters, and we import 15 mil- 
lions, the consumer’s portion of a 
duty of 10s. a quarter is found to 
be by the following formula: as 





tures to the value of 10 millions. 


It almost looks as if the method of levying 


customs duties had been specially devised for the purpose ot ruining British industries 
—anyhow, that is the effect it is having on our silk manufactures. 
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24 millions, the consumption, is to 
15 millions, the quantity imported, 
so is 10s. to 6s. 3d. 

But even this amount would not 
fall to be paid by him. The impo- 
sition of a 10s. duty would cause a 
fall in price in the countries which 
send us wheat, a rise in prices 
here in anticipation of smaller sup- 
plies, and an increase in wheat- 
cultivation, especially if the rev- 
enue derived from the duty were 
applied to relieving agriculture of a 
portion of the taxation it now has 
to bear. This increase in home 
production would in some measure 
make up for the shorter supplies 
from abroad ; and to the extent it 
did so, it would check the rise in 
value. The fact stated by Mr 
Harris, that after the repeal of 
the Corn Laws there was a sud- 
den advance in the price of land 
in near corn-growing countries, 
shows they felt the repeal had re- 
lieved them, in whole or in part, of 
a burden they had previously paid. 

If it be true that a duty is al- 
ways paid by the consumer, and 
that it is iniquitous to tax the peo- 
ple’s food, on what principle is 
every quarter of wheat grown in 
this country made to contribute to 
the revenue 3s. 6d.? If the con- 
sumer pays in the one case, he must 
pay in the other; and if, as Mr 
Gladstone so absurdly contended 
in Edinburgh, a duty of 5s. would 
raise the price all round 5s., it in- 
evitably follows wheat is in this 
country to-day 3s. 6d. dearer than, 
but for the tax, it otherwise would 
be. In the name of common-sense, 
why don’t we take it off the land 
and put it on imported grain? 

It is most important, as bearing 
on this question, and more especi- 
ally:on the present depression of 
trade, we should’ try and realise 
what our standing a/one with open 
ports to receive the surplus stocks 
of the world means. It means 
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increased cost of home, and de. 
creased cost of foreign produetion, 
Let us take, for instance, pianos, 
which come largely from Germany, 
We shall suppose a manufacturer 
to have turned out 500 pianos 
annually, for which, before it was 
invaded by those of German make, 
he had found a ready sale in the 
home market. He_no longer does 
so, and has, in consequence, to re- 
duce his production to 350. As 
his rent, taxes, &¢c., remain the 
same, each piano. he now turns 
out costs more. In other words, 
decreased production means in- 
creased cost of each article produced. 
But the mischief does not end here, 
for the home producer is addition- 
ally handicapped by the rates and 
taxes he has to pay, while the 
foreigner, from whose market he is 
excluded, not only escapes these, 
but has his cost of production 
decreased by having the additional 
market he is so generously provided 
with by our system. Suppose the 
right conceded to Birmingham and 
Sheffield of imposing, as against 
each other, a duty of 25 per cent; 
and further, let us suppose that 
Birmingham imposed the duty and 
that Sheffield refused to do so. 
Birmingham, safe from the com- 
petition of Sheffield wares, would 
manufacture not only what she re- 
quired for the wants of her people, 
but having the Sheffield market 
open to her as well, she would 
manufacture largely to supply it. 
Birmingham would thus have her 
co:t of production decreased ; con- 
versely, that of Sheffield would be 
increased. How long would Shef- 
field trade flourish under such 
circumstances? We have here, in 
a nut-shell, precisely the position of 
German and British trade at the 
present time. It is no answer to 
say, the manufacturer of pianos 
can reduce his establishment and 
take smaller premises; for that 
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involves dismissal of workmen, 
whoare thrown out of employment, 
the consequent loss, as we shall 
presently see, of net income not 
only to them, but all with whom 
the employees and they have dealt, 
and a deterioration in the quality 
of work, entailed by the folly of, 
at no matter what cost to the 
country, cheapening everything 
to the uttermost. Cheap work 
means bad work. That there has 
been generally a lowering of that 
standard of excellence in work- 
manship for which this country 
has hitherto been celebrated, is 
notorious. If any one doubts it, 
let him read the consular reports.! 
Our contention that the con- 
sumer does not pay the whole of 
the duty, and not uufrequently, 
when the rate is low, no portion 
of it—abundantly proved by the 
evidence of eminent manufacturers 
in the reports of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Depression of Trade 
—is to those who have been engag- 
ed in foreign or colonial commerce 
an almost self-evident proposition ; 
but as it may not beso to those 
who have not had such experience, 
and whose minds are still saturated 
with Cobdenite fallacies, we shall 
give a few facts in illustration. 
During the Mutiny, the Indian 
Government, in 1858, raised the 
duty on Manchester manufactures 
from five to ten per cent. This 


did not affect market value, be- 


United Kingdom, 51s. 4d.; France, 51s. 


Last April we saw the _ rate 
quoted at 30s. rod. in France, 
against jos. 11d. in the same 
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cause the Manchester production, 
which had to come forward, being 
fully up to Indian requirements, 
the increase in duty did not 
diminish the supply. When, years 
afterwards, the rate was reduced 
to five per cent, again the market 
was not affected. Here, then, is 
an instance in which clearly the 
five per cent of added duty was 
not paid by the consumer but by 
the producer. 

A similar case is furnished by 
the repeal of the registration-fee 
on corn in 1869, but not finally 
taken off till 1870. As there was 
no other nation in the world stand- 
ing with open ports to receive 
foreign surplus stocks, and as— 
thanks to the load of taxation 
laid on land in this country—the 
foreign producer’s margin of profit 
was large, it would be the height 
of absurdity to contend that his 
having to pay this fee caused him 
to keep back one quarter of grain, 
or that the relieving him of it led 
him to send more than, but for it, 
he otherwise would have sent, 
which is in a measure proved by 
the fact that the price of wheat 
rose from 46s. rod. in 1870 to 56s. 
8d. in 1871, to 57s. in 1872, and 
58s. 8d. in 1873. Mr Mulhall 
shows that the average prices of 
wheat in three European. coun- 
tries, from 1851 to 1880, were, as 
compared with the United King- 
dom, as follows :— 


4d.; Germany, 48s. 8d.; Austria, 48s. 


month inthis country. Here, then, 


ts a case in which clearly the 
French consumer did not pay the 





*«There is also evidence that in respect of certain classes of products the 
reputation of our workmanship does not stand so high as it formerly did. The 
intensity of the competition for markets, while in many respects it has legiti- 
mately diminished the cost of production, has also tended to encourage the 
manufacture of low-priced goods of inferior quality, which have not only failed 


to give satisfaction 


themselves, but have also affected the reputation of other 


classes of goods to which no such exception could be taken.”—Final Report of 


Royal Commission, page 22. 
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duty. For the shipper of wheat 
to England aud France, getting 
the same price in both markets, 
found his French account sales 
debited with a duty of 6s. on each 
quarter ; and as the prices have 
averaged the same for thirty years, 
this one fact is of itself decisive 
of the question. France, which 
in 1884 imported over 8,000,000 
quarters of grain and flour, wisely 
puts into her exchequer the value 
of the duty she imposes ; while we 
hand over to our rivals the millions 
of pounds, which if retained, would 
enable us to greatly reduce im- 
perial and local taxation. 

Mr Hepworth of Dewsbury, at 
the meeting of the York Chamber 
of Agriculture, stated, that ‘* when 
the United States tariffs were in- 
creased, and again increased, his 
firm, in order to compete, had to 
decrease, and still again to de-* 
crease, its prices to retain its cus- 
tom.’’ Does this look as though 
the American consumers were 
paying the import duties? | 

Mr Vickers, in his evidence be- 
fore the Royal Commission (second 
report, page 10), after stating 
that the trade of his firm in bar 
and sheet steel with America had 
fallen from £83,000 in 1864 to 
£4000 in 1885, and during the 
same period in railway material 
from £100,000 to £1000, says, in 
answer to the inquiry as to whether 
the consumer paid the American 
duty on steel manufactures— 
‘«Certainly not; they do not pay 
anything like the amount that is 
represented by the duty, because 
the works have been established, 
and their proprietors must now 
manufacture at a low price, in 
order to keep the works going: 
they do not manufacture at a large 
profit.’’ Asked, “Is the effect of 
the American tariff to keep your 
goods out without raising the price 
in America to the consumer to any- 


thing like the amount represented 
by the duty? That is so now; 
it was not so in the past. ”’ 

Mr Porter, member of the Unit- 
ed States Tariff Commission, in 
his report on the working of the 
free-trade system in England and 
the protection system of the Con- 
tinent, says: ‘‘I was assured bya 
score of manufacturers, when tra- 
velling in Lancashire and York- 
shire, that the recent increase in 
the French tariff came out of their 
pockets, and not the consumers of 
France; that they were compelled 
to sell their goods in France at the 
same price as before the increase 
of duty. In Germany I found pre- 
cisely the same state of things. ”’ 

At page rg of the final report of 
the Royal Commission on the De- 
pression of Trade (74) after stating 
that the value of our exports to 
the principal protectionist coun- 
tries was larger in proportion to 
our population in the years 1880- 
84 than in the three previous 
quinquennial periods, we find this 
admission: ‘* But notwithstanding 
this increase, there can be little 
doubt that the obstruction to our 
trade, caused by the growing strin- 
gency of commercial policy of 
those countries, tends to make it far 
less profitable.” 

This, from the free-trade ma- 
jority who signed that report, is 
remarkable. We have understood 
them to hold, as an indisputable 


-axiom, that there never was a duty 


which was not paid by the con- 
sumers. Here is a candid admis- 
sion, that while the trade is larger 
the profits are less, owing to the 
growing stringency of the com- 
mercial policy—x other words, the 
importer has to pay more for the 
privilege of competing in the foreign 
market. He pays the duty and not 
the consumer. Even if we grant 
that the latter is at present bene- 
fited by free imports, he is not in 
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the end likely to beso. Take the 
case of sugar. The bounty system 
is rapidly bringing about the ruin 
of this industry here and in the 
West Indies: when foreign coun- 
tries find it extinguished, the 
bounties will be dropped, and the 
higher prices the British consumer 
will then have to pay will be more 
than recoup these countries the 
sacrifices they are now making. 
But, we are told, they are taxing 
themselves for our benefit—that, in 
fact, these bounties are simply a 
gifttous. Jf this is so, how ts tt 
the British Government is constantly 
striving by diplomacy to obtain their 
abolition? Lf high tariffs so cruelly 
handicap our rivals in the great 
industrial race, why do our man- 
ufacturers so bitterly complain of 
them ? Because experience is show- 
ing them that our so-called free- 
trade system is based on nothing 
but a bundle of exploded fallacies. 

But who is the consumer for 
whom his country makes such great 
sacrifices? If a mere drone who 
consumes but produces nothing, he 
is unworthy of consideration. In 
a great industrial community like 
ours, producers are in an enormous 
majority. Working men, by the 
labour they contribute, estimated 
to amount to one-third of the cost 
of production, are much more pro- 
ducers than consumers. The in- 
vestor in home railways, tramways, 
water-works, gas-works, mines, or 
any other kind of home stocks, is 
a producer ; all, in fact, who earn 
from work done or capital employed 
in this country are producers, who 
would gain more in income by a 
general rise in prices than they 
would lose as consumers. The 


exceptions arethose whose incomes 
are fixed, and the investor whose 
capital has gone abroad to assist 
the foreigner in crippling British 
trade, to whose care we may safely 
leave him. 
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The vast majority of the com- 
munity, therefore, being much more 
producers than consumers, it re- 
quires but little reflection to see 
that a higher level of prices, in- 
duced by a judicious system of 
protection, would be a distinct 
benefit to the greatest number. 
As a question of fact, trade never 
was so prosperous as when wheat 
was at about sos. The body poli- 
tic is like the human body—when 
one member suffers, all the others 
suffer with it. If such an import- 
ant member of the body politic as 
its agriculture is suffering, is it 
possible the other members can 
escape suffering with it? Our ex- 
chequer would benefit by a largely 
increased revenue, one-half of which 
at least would be paid by the for- 
eigner. Revenue must be paid 
somehow, and it seems but fair 
*that the importer should be made 
to bear his share of the taxation at 
present levied from home producers. 

The injunction to ‘‘buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market,’’ in itself admirable, did 
our system admit of our acting on 
it, is quite as misleading as the 
term free by which we persist in 
describing our fiscal policy, but 
which it would be more accurate 
to term, a system devised for the 
protection of the foreign producer. 
By it we are enabled to buy in the 
cheapest market, but at what a 
cost! We must sell before we can 
buy, either the merchandise we 
produce or the labour we contrib- 
ute towards that production. By 
our thoughtful care for the con- 
sumer and cruel disregard of the 
producer, we have not only re- 
duced the latter’s profits to the 
smallest possible margin, but we 
have, as we have shown, materi- 
allly enhanced his cost of produc- 
tion by curtailing his market. It 
is nothing short of mockery to tell 
him to sell in the dearest market, 
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when by your system he is com- 
pelled to sell not in the dearest 
but the cheapest market. 

The case is thus stated by the 
writer in a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished, ‘‘ Free Trade socalled tested 
by Facts ’’ :— 


“To buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market is a perfectly 
sound recommendation, provided al- 
ways it is in the power of a nation to 
do both. If not in its power to sell 
in the dearest market, by which we 
understand one from which a profit 
can be derived, what advantage does 
the producer derive from cheapness, 
when forced to sell not in the dearest, 
but the cheapest market? This is 
precisely the position of the producer 
in this country. Shut out from for- 
eign markets by high tariffs, he has to 
sell in the cheapest, and that his own, 
made so by fierce competition from 
abroad. ‘ Cheapness,’ for which ap- 
parently one-sided traders think we 
should sacrifice everything, is an al- 
luring term; but if we carefully con- 
sider it, we find it not only ambigu- 
ous but misleading. Cheapness may 
be caused by an excess in the supply 
of commodities generally (intensified, 
as we see at present, by our system 
of free imports, attracting to our 
markets the over-production of the 
world); but inasmuch as it entails a 
diminution in incomes generally and 
less employment, it is not cheapness ; 
for if the working man ceases to earn 
wages, of what use to him are the 
low prices of commodities he has no 
longer the means of paying for? In 
other words, the cost of living is to 
be measured not by what we pay for 
the articles we consume, but by the 
amount of income we possess out of 
which the payment has tocome. If 
it declines more proportionately than 
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the prices of commodities, they are 
dearer, not cheaper.” 


The less the price of commodities, 
the lower must. be the rates of 
wages, and the less the capacity 
of the masses to consume: a la- 
bourer has but his labour to sell, 
but our policy is to destroy his 
market. 

It has hitherto been. contended 
by the Cobden school that ‘¢ Brit- 
ish commodities are always paid 
for by foreign commodities, there- 
fore the purchasers of foreign com- 
modities encourages British in- 
dustry as much as the purchaser 
of British commodities,’’ and ‘‘ that 
every export of goods must be 
balanced by an import of goods.” 
If by this is meant: that a nation 
shall exchange that which it pro- 
duces for something tt does not pro- 
duce, and were it as a question of 
fact true that British commodi- 
ties exported are always paid for 
by foreign commodities, we take 
no exception to it; but whatever 
M’Culloch may have intended, we 
know this is not the meaning of 
the latter-day Cobdenite. His 
theory is, that if by exchanging 
a commodity produced at home 
for one produced abroad—whether 
the latter is a product of this 
country or not— you can do so 
on better terms than if you ex- 
changed it for a commodity grown 
or manufactured at home, it is as 
great an encouragement to British 
industry as if you exchanged it 
for the produce of domestic in- 
dustry. Let us hear what Adam 





1Mr Harris has shown us, in the ‘Economist’ of 29th January last, that from 
1884-86 the annual consumption per head of population of wheat and flour 
averaged 337 lb. costing £1, 3s. 4d., against in 1881-83, 354 Ib., costing 
4l, 12s. td.; from which it appears, if we take the average population of these 


periods, of which £2, 138, 348 was due to diminished consumption. 
are remarkable as indicating the decreased 


These figures 
spending power of the working 


classes, and that in reality they do not benefit by “the cheap loaf” they have 


no longer the means of paying for as of old. 
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Smith says in ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ 
book ii. chap. v. :— 


“The capital which is employed 
in purchasing in one part of the 
country, in order to sell in another, 
the produce of the industry of that 
country, generally replaces by such 
operation two distinct capitals that 
had both been employed in the agri- 
culture or manufactures of that coun- 
try, and thereby enables them to con- 
tinue that employment. . . When 
both are the produce of domestic in- 
dustry, it necessarily replaces by every 
such operation fwo distinct capitals 
which had dof been employed in sup- 
porting productive labour, and thereby 
enables them to continue that sup- 
port. Thecapital which sends Scotch 
manufactures to London, and brings 
back English manufactures and corn 
to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces by 
every such operation two British cap- 
itals, which had doth been employed 
in the agriculture or manufacture of 
Great Britain. 

“ The capital employed in purchas- 
ing foreign goods for home consump- 
tion, when this purchase is made with 
the produce of domestic industry, re- 
places, too, by every such operation, 
two distinct capitals, but one of them 
only is employed in supporting do- 
mestic industry. The capital which 
sends British goods to Portugal, and 
brings back Portuguese goods to 
Great Britain, replaces by every such 
operation only one British capital. The 
other is a Portuguese one. Though 
the returns, therefore, of the foreign 
trade of consumption should be as 
— as those of the home trade, 

e capital employed in it will give 
but ONE-HALF THE ENCOURAGEMENTS 
TO THE INDUSTRY OR PRODUCTIVE 
LABOUR OF THE COUNTRY.” 


Or as stated in the pamphlet from 
which we have already quoted : !— 


“Let us consider what the term 
‘replace capital’ means. For example, 
Suppose we can produce an article for 
£100, and can import it tor £95. If 
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we import it we gain £5, and though 
we pay for it with our own manufac- 
tures we lose £100 of wealth, which 
we might have created less the £5, or 
a net loss of £95, which we might 
have saved by producing both com- 
modities at home. Suppose hosiery 
to the value of £300,000 produced an- 
nually in Birmingham, and exchanged 
for lace produced annually in Not- 
tingham to the amount of £300,000 ; 
all classes engaged in the production 
in Birmingham and Nottingham are 
benefited to the extent of £600,000, 
But if Birmingham exchange its 
hosiery for lace made in Saxony, Not- 
tingham will have £300,000 less to 
spend; for let it be carefully noted 
that it is not only the profit Not- 
tingham loses, for the entire value of 
the domestic product would have been 
net income to its people, benefiting 
bakers, grocers, butchers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and others.” 


Take the question of labour 
only: if this modern free-trade 
contention means anything, it 
means that when we pay for labour 
expended abroad instead of at 
home, the wages fund of this coun- 
try is quite as much benefited as 
that of the foreign country ! ! 

We have only to refer to the 
abstracts to see how utterly un- 
tenable is the assertion that ‘‘ Brit- 
ish commodities are always paid 
for by foreign commodities.”’ 

We exported in the three years 
1883-85, merchandise to the value 
of 872 millions, and received of 
imports 119t millions. If we 
add to these $72 millions 1o per 
cent for freight, insurance, ship- 
ping charges, &c., we get 959 
millions, leaving a balance, were 
the assertion true, of 232 millions 
as net profits earned on the 872 
millions. But foreign countries 
have not only to pay us for the 
merchandise we send them, but 





._1 Or as stated at much greater length in the fourth chapter of ‘ Sophisms of 
Free Trade,’ published shortly after the repeal of the Corn Laws—a work well 
worthy of careful study by all desirous of arriving at the truth of this all-im- 


portant subject. 
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the interest on loans, and divi- 
dends on British investments in 
foreign countries, estimated at 
60 millions; and as, of course, 
they do not do so in specie, the 
excess of their export over what 
we send them, plus the charges 
and profit, if any, is merely a re- 
mittance in payment of a debt due 
for something else. Driven from 
their position by such figures as 
these, one-sided free-traders con- 
tend that, let that be as it may, 
the growing excess of the import 
over the export, inasmuch as it 
shows foreign countries are getting 
more and more indebted to us, 
only points to increased national 
wealth. Is this certain? Is there 
not strong reason to believe that 
we have, as Mr. Medley appears 
to admit in his controversy with 
Lord Penzance, been recently part- 
ing with foreign securities? but 
whether or not, it is not with the 
accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few we are here con- 
cerned, but with industrial pro- 
gress and the wellbeing of the 
masses. Lord Penzance, in his 
reply to Mr. Medley in the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century ’ of last September, 
shows the absurdity of our trying 
to persuade ourselves that accumu- 
lation of wealth (if indeed it be 
accumulating) from such sources 
is indicative of increased national 
prosperity. He says :— 


“Imports are paid for, he (Mr 
Medley) says, either by the export of 
merchandise or by securities. Be it 
so. ‘In the word ‘security’ he includes, 
I presume, bills of exchange, which I 
have shown to be the ordinary method 
of payment in point of fact, and then 
what does it all come to? Why, no- 
thing but this; that imports are paid 
for somehow, either by goods or se- 
curities, or something of value. All 
this is plain and simple enough as a 
matter of reasoning and experience, 
but let me imagine a state of things 
which will illustrate it in a practical 
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light. Suppose the great American 
millionaire Mr Vanderbilt had been 
able and willing to buy the entire Isle 
of Man, and built himself a palace 
there, and lived a life of opulence and 
luxury, importing everything that 
such a life demanded from England or 
from abroad. If he lived there to the 
age of Methuselah, what was there to 
prevent his spending his vast income 
in the purchase of foreign imports, 
without exporting a single bale of 
goods, paying his way by bills drawn 
on America, representing the earnings 
of the New York Central Railroad?” 


Having regard to the interest of 
the working classes, what does the 
decrease in the export, and rapid 
increase in the import of manu- 
factured goods, but too clearly 
point to? It points to diminished 
work for them. That America for 
instance, aided by her protective 
system, and assisted by British 
capital, the interest on which she 
pays by enormous importations of 
grain as well as manufactures, is 
not only manufacturing for herself 
much she formerly took from us, 
but issending, in spite of having to 
pay double what we do for labour, 
her manufactures to compete with 
ours, and that successfully, in our 
home and foreign markets! A 
startling and flat contradiction to 
the dictum of the Cobden school, 
‘¢that duties imposed for the pro- 
tection of home industries, increase 
the cost of production, and make it 
more difficulty for us to compete 
with foreign producers ;” for be it 
observed, z¢ 2s only since American 
industries have been by a high tariff 
protected, they have been able to 
compete with ours. If the excess 
of the import over the export is a 
certain proof of increasing national 
wealth, it follows that the greater 
the excess, the greater should be 
the amount of that wealth, and 
that we shall only have attained 
the zenith of our prosperity when 
we have ceased to export, and im- 
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port all we require from abroad ! 
but what then becomes of the free- 
trade contention, ‘‘ that every export 
of goods must be balanced by an 
import of goods ?” 

If further evidence were wanted 
of the utter collapse of the system, 
it is furnished in the ever-increas- 
ing nuinber of manufacturing cap- 
italists who have, in recent years, 
been driven by it to seek in foreign 
countries the fair play they are 
denied at home. Mr Porter, of 
the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, tells us :— 





“I found shoddy manufacturers 
from Batby and Dewsbury established 
in Aachen, Prussia; Lancashire and 
Scottish spinners in Rouen; Leicester- 
shire hosiery manufacturers in Saxony ; 
Yorkshire wool-combing establishments 
in Rheims; Dundee jute-mills in Dun- 
kerque,; all-wool-stuff manufacturers in 
Roubaix ; English iron and steel mills 
in Belgium; and English woollen mills 
in Holland. Removing English capital 
to the Continent has secured a profitable 
home market, while England was near 
with widely open ports to serve as a 
‘dumping ground, to unload surplus 
goods made by foreign labour superin- 
tended by English skill. In this way 
the English markets are swamped, and 
her labour undersold. Let English 
authorities tell the result. 

«“«During the last twenty years of 
this century the linen industry of 
Germany has increased 300 per cent.’ 
—MULHALL. 

“«During the last twenty years the 
linen industry of Great Britain has 
decreased 18 per cent.’—‘ Nineteenth 
Century,’ June 1883. 

“«During the last ten years the 
exports of linen yarn from England 
have decreased steadily every year, 
until they are less than a half of what 
they were a decade ag .'— British 
Statistical Abstracts,’ 1882. 
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“«The shares of the leading flax- 
mills in Germany are 20 and 22 per 
cent above par. The shares of the 
ten principal flax-mills in Belfast are 
58 per cent below par.’—‘ Nineteenth 
Century.’” 








In 1886 the firm of Messrs 
Marshall & Co., established 100 
years ago in Holbeck, Leeds, and 
the largest flax-spinners in Europe, 
owing to keen competition from 
abroad, closed their works, and 
have gone to establish new mills in 
Massachusetts, taking with them 
their capital and many of their 
old hands. They employed 4000 
workmen, who are thus thrown 
out of employment. It is said 
seventy millions of yards of linen 
were spun daily in their works. 
When Germans read of this dis- 
placement of home produce by 
theirs, and see so many of our 
captalists with their works in the 
Fatherland, how they must smile 
at the homilies we address to them 
on the folly of protection!! Mr 
Jacoby, M.P., another manufac- 
turer who has opened a branch in 
Germany, said in a recent speech 
at Alfreton—‘‘ When Prince Bis- 
marck put up the duties on cotton 
goods and lace curtains, it was im- 
possible for these goods to be made 
in Nottingham, I therefore opened 
a house in Germany;”’ on which 
the ‘Times’ remarked—‘‘ Owing 
to foreign duties, it is more profit- 
able to send Nottingham machines 
abroad and work them there, than 
to continue working them at home.” 
Here is an actual free-trader, who 
represents in the British Parlia- 
ment a constituency of working 
men, employing foreign labour, to 












1 When Sir John Macdonald was in England, he was waited on by a body of 


gentlemen who were anxious Canada should revert to a free-trade policy. After 
patiently hearing them to the end, he said,—“I know Canada; you do not. I 
know the marvellous change which has occurred since she adopted a tariff;” and 
when concluding, he told them that “the proposals of the Fair-Trade League to 
have free trade with our colonies and dependencies, and protection against the 


rest of the world, were in the highest sense patriotic.” 
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the direct injury of his long-suffer- 
ing constituents. Yet those con- 
stituents stoutly resist the idea of 
free trade in labour. The ‘‘ knob- 
stick,’”’ they will have none of 
him!! Strange they cannot see 
that ‘‘knobstick ’’ labour perform- 
ed in a foreign country is vastly 
more injurious to their interests 
than if done in their midst. We 
saw it lately stated that the firm 
with which Mr John Bright, M.P., 
is or was connected, has a branch 
in America. The Mundellas have 
hosiery works in Saxony, where 
they obtain skilled labour at one 
penny an ‘hour. Can we wonder 
that gentlemen like the Jacobys, 
Brights, and Mundellas, who pose 
as friends of the working man, are 
‘*free-traders to the backbone.”’ 
Manifestly import duties would 
not suit them; nor can we feel 
surprised at their dreading an 


inquiry into the causes of trade 


depression. 

These are but a few typical cases 
of many which might be adduced 
to show how rapidly the best and 
wealthiest of our manufacturers 
are being driven, either to alto- 
gether close their works, or trans- 
fer them to a foreign country. 
Continental nations and America 
strive to keep their people at home, 
and as a means, they foster in 
every way the interests of the pro- 
ducer, and rightly leave the con- 
sumer to his fate. We do all we 
can to drive our people from us, 
and devote our energies to cheap- 
euing in the interests of the con- 
sumer. The results we have seen. 
Yet we persist in maintaining a 
system which, scouted not only by 
all other nations, but even our own 
colonies, has now been, by this 
alarming migration of our capital- 
ists, most emphatically condemned. 
Let us think what this migration 
involves. The loss of valuable and 
enterprising men, their wealth and 
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the most skilled of their artisans, 
the teaching of their trade to a for- 
eign country, its enrichment, in- 
creased power to compete with us, 
and reduced cost of its production, 
Worst of all, diminished employ- 
ment for our working men. Sir 
Theodore Martin lately stated, 
when addressing a meeting of 
miners, that owing to Spanish 
competition mainly, 169 lead-mines 
had been shut up in this country, 
throwing 30,000 men out of em- 
ployment, and causing ruinous 
losses to capitalists, who had in- 
vested enormous sums in opening 
these mines and providing machin- 
ery. A similar fate awaits pig- 
iron producers, for Spain has re- 
cently begun to import hzematite 
pig at lower prices than we can 
produce it. Iron girders, steel 
rails, window-frames, sashes, shut- 
ters, doors, staircases, coffins even; 
wardrobes, cabinets, chairs, pianos, 
and all articles required for fur- 
nishing punposes, are now being 
largely sent from abroad. Also 
railway carriages, of which, be- 
tween 1870 and 1876, we exported 
annually, on the average, 3762 in 
number, but of whlch the export 
has since 1881 entirely ceased, 
In fact, there is hardly an indus- 
try we can name, which is not 
suffering from this cruel foreign 
competition. 

But we are told that, in spite of 
all this, the alleged depression is 
negatived by the income-tax re- 
turns ; and in proof thereof, we are 
referred to the gross amount under 
Schedule D, under which commer- 
cial profits are assessed—namely, 
£293,000,000 in the year 1885, 
against £291,000,000 in 1884, 
these being the highest figures 
recorded. The Commissioners in 
their final report show that, owing 
to ‘the increased efficiency of col- 
lection of late years, the unwilling- 
ness of traders to make their losses 
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known,’’ and to the fact ‘‘that the 
assessment is made over an average 
of years,’’ these returns, as indicat- 
ing the state of trade, cannot be 
trusted. Sir James Caird stated 
in his evidence that the annual 
loss of spendable income, as com- 
pared with 1876, is not less 
than £ 20,000,000 by landlords, 
420,000,000 by tenants and 
$2,800,000 by labourers. But if 
we refer to the statistical abstracts, 
we find the gross amount assessed 
under Schedule B, in respect of 
occupation of land, tenements, 
and hereditaments, was in 1876 
£66,806,095, against, in 1885, 
£,65,233,206,—or, if Sir James 
Caird’s estimate is correct, as it is 
admitted to be, £18,500,000 more 
than it ought to have been. 

The ‘‘majority report,” after 
giving reasons for distrusting in- 
come-tax returns, and stating that 
producers have been working on 
greatly reduced profits, and fre- 
quently at a loss, yet find it dif- 
ficult to understand how the net 
product of industry, which consti- 
tutes the wealth of the country’’ (the 
italics are ours), ‘* can have failed to 
increase also. There is, moreover, 
sufficient evidence that capital has 
on the whole continued to accum- 
ulate throughout the period which 
is described as depressed, though 
there has been a sensible deprecia- 
tion in some kinds of capital.”’ 
Mr. Auldjo Jamieson conclusively 
refutes this view, and shows that 
no dependence whatever is to be 
placed on income-tax returns (pp. 
31 and 32). The report then goes 
onto say: ‘* But is it more diffi- 
cult to account for systematic over- 
production continued over a long 
period, and resulting, according 
to the unanimous testimony of the 
witnesses who appeared before us, 
in little or no profit to the pro- 
ducing classes.’’ Strange it should 


not have occurred to the Commis- 
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stoners that while we stand with 
open ports to receive the over-pro- 
duction of the world the result can 
hardly be otherwise. 

At page 21 the report points 
out that while in the last twenty 
years wages have risen, the profits 
of capital have fallen, and that 
‘‘the time may come when the 
latter will lose all inducement to 
lend itself to the work of produc- 
tion, and if the employer is driven 
out of the field, the labourer will 
also suffer with him.”’ Do we not 
see, in the fact so strangely ig- 
nored by the Commission, of so 
many capitalists transferring their 
works to foreign countries, that 
it hasalready come? Jt és most re- 
markable that in the mass of evt- 
dence collected, there is not, so far — 
as we have been able to discover, a 
single reference to this migration. 
Probably it was found more con- 
venient to ignore facts which go 
so directly to condemn the system 
we so blindly worship. 

Disbelief in its merits is rapidly 
spreading, and it is an immense 
step, gained, that those who ad- 
vocate a different policy are no 
longer refused a hearing. Nor 
are indications wanting, that even 
our statesmen have their faith 
in the system shaken, We have 
it on the authority of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, that Mr. Gladstone was 
prepared to concede to Ireland 
power to revert to protection. 
Mr. Parnell has told us, that in his 
interview with Lord Carnarvon, 
on his stating that this power 
should be given, Lord Carnarvon, 
replied, ‘‘ There I am with you; 
but what a row there would be in 
England !”’ and the Duke of Argyll 
lately said, ‘‘ He was not sure he 
would not give Ireland power to 
try the experiment of protective 
duties.” We have seen that the 
motion brought before the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce by Mr 
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Russell, for areconsideration of the 
whole question, was only lost by one 
vote, the numbers being 21 to 22. 
At page 77 of the first report of 
the Royal Commission on the De- 
pression of Trade, we find that the 
Council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Birmingham, of all places 
in the world, recommends—‘* The 
imposition of an import duty on 
foreign manufactured goods in all 
cases where the same classes of goods 
are manufactured in this country.” 
In all parts of the United King- 
dom the more intelligent of the 
working classes, no longer able 
to reconcile the gross misrepre- 
sentations of Cobden Club leaflets 


Wheat land, 

Other corn crops, 
Potatoes, A 
Other green crops, 
Flax, , 


Her population § in 
9,287,848; it is 
4,887,439. 

Nor does it appear in a more 
favourable light when viewed in 
regard to its action in our rela- 


tions with our colonies.” 


1846 was 
now’ only 


“Had we retained our protection 
system, and, when we conceded to 
them self-government, entered with 
them into a customs union, on the 
basis of a free interchange of commo- 
dities, we should have been self-sup- 
porting, and they bound to us by an 
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with the hard facts of experience, 
are rapidly finding out for them- 
selves that the much-vaunted cheap 
loaf is for them a very dear loar 
indeed. 

The evils it has brought: on Ire- 
land are incalculable. We have 
seen the effect on the Irish linen 
industry. On its agriculture, the 
backbone of its existence, the re- 
sults have been infinitely worse, 
It is impossible to doubt that the 
distress produced by foreign com- 
petition has been the main factor 
in producing the no-rent agitation. 
The decrease in the cultivation of 
arable land is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: — 


1869. 

Acres. 
281,117 
1,926,853 
1,041,837 
427,058 
229,178 


1884. 
Acres. 
69,008 

1,530,620 
798,942 
422,471 

89,197 


2,910,238 


3,906,043 . 
AMR et 


indissoluble tie—we should have 
gained vastly in political strength. 
The stream of emigration would have 
been diverted to them; and instead 
of British capital flowing to America 
to assist her in developing her re- 
sources, and in constructing her mag- 
nificent railway system, it would have 
flowed to India, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia, where it is much wanted, 
to develop their almost limitless 
resources.” 


Most serious of all is the danger 


to Britain from her dependence 
for food-supplies on foreign coun- 





1 Since the above was in type a motion“in favour of a change in the fiscal 
policy of the country” was carried unanimously at a meeting of the Birmingham 


Chamber of Commerce. 
2 Free Trade so called tested by Facts. 


8 «It is a striking fact that during the past twenty years 67 per cent of our 
emigrants have gone to the United States, and only 27% per cent to our own 
colonies. The more extreme protectionist policy of the United States, so far — 
from repelling emigrants, has operated as an effectual bribe to both capital and 
labour, by holding out the inducement of higher prices and higher wages.”—Final 


Report of Royal Commission, p. 66. 
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tries, apparently regarded by her 
statesmen with indifference, and 
wholly ignored by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Depression of Trade. 
We have had the good fortune, 
since the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, to escape, save in our con- 
flict with Russia, being involved 
in a quarrel with a European 
Power. But is it wise to allow 
the comparative immunity of the 
past to blind us to the possibilities 
of the future? It is ‘the unex- 
pected which always happens ’’— 
and signs are not wanting in the 
political horizon to warn us that 
we cannot trust to so escape in the 
future. A combination of two 
first-class Powers, such as Russia 
and France, against this country, 
may be an improbable, but it is 
by no means an impossible event. 
Were such to happen—and our 
weakness invites it--it is by no 
means certain, under the changed 
conditions of naval warfare, we 
should be able to retain command 
of the sea. Our insular position, in 
the past our strength, would then 
prove our weakness. Our ports 
blockaded, we should be starved 
into accepting any terms the enemy 
might choose to dictate. Such is 
the ever-growing danger, with our 
population increasing at the rate 
of 340,000 per annum, and home- 
produced supplies of food annually 
decreasing, we have now to face. 
It was Rome’s great weakness in 
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the days of her decline. God 
grant it may not prove to be ours ! 
‘¢Quem Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat.”’ 

‘* High prices and plenty,’’ says 
Adam Smith ‘‘are prosperity; 
‘low prices and scarcity are mis- - 
ery.”’ ‘It is to no purpose,”’ said 
Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ to tell me that eggs 
are a penny a dozen in the High- 
lands; that is not because eggs 
are many, but because pence are 
few.”’ 


“No nation can pretend to inde- 
pendence which rests for any sensible 
portion of its subsistence, in ordinary 
seasons, on foreign, who may become 
hostile, nations. Andif we would see 
a memorable example of the manner 
in which the greatest and most 
powerful nation may in the course 
af ages come to be paralysed by this 
cause, we have only to cast our eyes 
on imperial Rome, when the vast 
extent of the empire had practically 
a free trade in grain with the whole 
civilised world, and the result was, 
cultivation disappeared from the 
Italian plains; that the race of 
Roman agriculturists, the strength 
of the empire, became extinct; the 
legions could no longer be recruited 
but from foreign lands; vast tracts of 
pasturage overspread even the fields 
of Lombardy and the Campagna of 
Naples ; and it was the plaintive con- 
fession of the Roman annalist that 
the mistress of the world had come to 
depend for her subsistence on the 
floods of the Nile.”—Alison’s History 
of Europe. 

A. WILLIAMSON. 
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[THE following sketch is taken from Ludwig Steub’s ‘Bilder aus 
Griechenland’ (Pictures from Greece), published by him a few years 
- after his visit,as a young man of four-and-twenty, to Greece, and founded 
on his experience during the two years he resided there. ] 


Durinc the last months of my 
stay in Athens in 1835, I lodged 
in the house of Spiros Bamburis, 
in the quarter stretching eastward 
from the Temple of Theseus to- 
wards Mount Lycabettus, and 
called by the modern Athenians 
the Psiri. I chose this house be- 
cause it was fresh and clean, and 
because there was an extensive 
view from the balcony over the 
newly born metropolis and a great 
part of the environs—the valley of 
the Cephissus with the mountain- 
chain beyond, the Mounts Lyca- 
bettus and Hymettus, and the 
Acropolis, being all within its 
sweep. Behind the house there 
was a courtyard, which was always 
sedulously swept, and in the yard 
stood the humble dwelling of my 
well-to-do landlord—a low cottage, 
possessing a door, a window, and a 
sitting-room, but the door without 
lock, the window without panes, 
and the floor unboarded,—a curi- 
ous contrast with the handsome 
house erected in its proximity, 
and suggesting pleasant thoughts 
as. to the wide field for industry 
and thrift offered by young and 
rising countries. 

At first I had very little inter- 
course with my hosts. Early in 
the morning, long before we Euro- 
peans had risen, Kyr (Mr) Spiros 
had left for his stall in the bazaar, 
where he sold woollen and linen 
goods, as also sugar, coffee, and 
rum; and in the evening he did 
not generally return until I had 
gone out to pay visits, or to the 
café, so that it was rare for me to 








see him. His somewhat elderly 
sister, Kyria (Mistress) Maria, 
whom I met more frequently, 
would pass me in silence, evident- 
ly considering the exchange of a 
‘* good morning ”’ sufficient conver- 
sation for the day; whilst her 
niece, Irene, an orphan whom she 
was bringing up, was apparently 
commanded not even to look at me 
if she could help it. At any rate, 
whenever I passed through the 
courtyard, she always managed to 
find something to do which should 
prevent my obtaining a view of her 
face. Either she would stoop down 
to pick up a stone that a moment 
before had in no way troubled her, 
or something would be amiss with 
her shoe, or she sat herself down 
on a bench and put her little head 
in her hands. And once when I 
happened to appear rather sud- 
denly, nothing: better suggested it- 
self to her than to thrust her little 
head and ears into the big earth- 
en pot she was cleaning, from 
the depths of which, however, I 
could not help hearing the smoth- 
ered sound of a merry laugh. But » 
notwithstanding all her precau- 
tions, it was not always possible 
for her to hide her face from me; 
and before I had been a fortnight 
in the house, I had convinced my- 
self that she was one of the most 
beautiful girls in Athens. 

Such were our relations at first. 
But graduaily as my hosts came to 
know me better—that is, when 
they observed that I generally 
came home early in the evening, 
did not take too much wine, and 
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did not beat my servant Jorgi, the 
Paidi,! as they called him—our re- 
Jations changed sensibly for the 
better. 

One Sunday morning early, Kyr 
Spiros appeared before me in all 
the glory of his snow-white Al- 
banian skirt or kilt, his rich Tu- 
nisian fez, his jacket of fine blue 
cloth embroidered with silk, a 
costly rosary of amber in his 
hands. He had come to pay me 
a visit; and as he slowly let the 
amber beads drop one by one 
through his fingers, he gave me to 
understand that my uncommon 
sobriety and steadiness had greatly 
prepossessed both himself and my 
maiden sister in my favour, and 
had determined him to show me 
personally his respect, seSdopara, 
by this visit. I thanked my worthy 
host heartily for his good opinion 
of me, and promised to make my- 
self still more deserving of it. At 
the same time, I shook him warmly 
by the hand, and requested him to 
be seated. I then ordered pipes 
and coffee ; and whilst we smoked 
and drank, we chatted away about 
nutmegs and currants, arrack and 
neckerchiefs, like two old cronies ; 
until, as we warmed, our converse 
took higher flights, and we dis- 
coursed at large on Trade and 
Manufactures, Church and State. 
I think I may safely say we agreed 
on all points: for Kyr Spiros left 
me with the most flattering 
speeches about the Germans in 
general, and myself in particular, 
and promised often to come and 
see me again, a promise which he 
duly fulfilled by calling upon me 
thenceforth regularly every Sunday 
morning. 

Soon afterwards an event hap- 
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pened which was fraught with the 
most agreeable consequences. An 
iron stove that I had ordered from 
Germany arrived, and, pending the 
necessary preparations for its re- 
ception in my room, had to stand 
for a couple of hours in the court- 
yard. Whilst I was busy up-stairs 
instructing a Greek tinsmith in the 
intricacies of providing an exit for 
the smoke by substituting a metal 
plate for a pane of glass and con- 
structing an opening in it, I re- 
marked with delight that down- 
stairs aunt and niece were gazing 
on the strange arrival with won- 
der, walking round it, and appa- 
rently questioning one another 
about this great iron pot standing 
on its four slim pedestals, evi- 
dently puzzled as to the purpose 
for which this extraordinary piece 
of furniture could be intended. I 
hurried quickly down, but before 
I could get to the bottom of the 
staircase, Irene had fled and had 
disappeared behind the door of 
their cottage, so that the explana- 
tion I would so fain have imparted 
to the niece I was forced to give 
to the less bashful aunt. he 
looked at me in blank astonish- 
ment as I explained to her that 
this outlandish article was a thing 
used in Europe * for heating rooms, 
and that it was to serve no other 
purpose than to warm my sitting- 
room, after the fashion of my 
country, in the coming winter. 
She shook her head with an in- 
credulous smile, murmured a couple 
of Océ, Oe! (Lord! Lord!) and 
looked after us dubiously, as with 
our united forces the smith and I 
pushed the stove up the staircase 
to my room. 

The same evening the flames 





1 Ilacd., from matdtov, is the name given to the boys who almost universally do 
the housework in Greece. 
* Throughout the Levant, “Europe” means the land of the Franks, and does 
not include either Greece or Turkey. 
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were crackling merrily in the ‘‘iron 
pot.”’. A pleasant warmth diffused 
itself through my territory, and 
the Attic Boreas, who entered 
freely through the wide cracks of 
the windows, and had hitherto 
made my rooms uncomfortably 
airy, now found himself fairly 
vanquished by my native auxiliary. 
I was overjoyed in its possession, 
for a few cold days in this south- 
ern land are much more unbear- 
able than whole weeks of frost 
and snow at the foot of the Bava- 
rian Highlands. My pleasure was 
shared by my servant Jorgi, who 
at first sight had contemned the 
stove, but was now an ardent ad- 
mirer, and seemed anxious to make 
up for the contempt with which 
he had first treated the new-comer, 
by saying all the most flattering 
things he could think of. 

-It seemed only fair to invite 
Kyria Maria to participate in this 
household event, so I begged her 
to come and see me soon in my 
warm room, an invitation which 
she seemed not at all unwilling to 
ee I had a presentiment that 

would not come alone, and I 
focked forward hopefully to the 
visit. 

The evening came—a cold and 
stormy one. Kyria Maria appeared 
at my door with somewhat hesita- 
ting ‘steps, but a friendly smile. 
She was not dlone. She had 
brought the lovely Irene with her. 
I received the two Athenian ladies 
with all the courtesy and grace I 
could command, but found it diffi- 
cult to muster words enough to 
express the pleasure I felt at their 
visit. We sat down, and when 
the usual interminable inquiries 
after our mutual health were ended, 
Kyria Maria began to let her eyes 
roam inquiringly over my room. 
At last they rested on the stove. 

‘“‘Truly,”’ said she, ‘‘you Franks 
have everything you require to 





make life delightful. You will 
now no longer fear the ice and 
snow of winter, Kyr Ludovike; for 
though I should never have be- 
lieved it, that thing makes your 
room so warm that no frost will 
be able to enter. As for us, we 
often sit whole days at our hearth 
down below, rubbing our numbed 
hands, and freezing till our teeth 
chatter. The Franks are certainly 
a happy nation.” 

‘‘T am very glad, Kyria Maria,” 
I answered, ‘‘that you like my 
room, and I hope you will often 
come up in cold weather and warm 
yourself. And your niece will 
come too, will she not ?’’ I added, 
looking towards Irene. 

‘«] daresay we shall often come 
to see you, now that we have got 
to know you,” Irene said simply, 
looking at me with her large ga- 
zelle-like eyes. 

‘«Indeed, Irene,’’ interrupted her 
aunt, ‘‘we cannot often. What 
would men say if, when they came 
to pay visits to Kyr Ludovikos, 
they found us women here? No, 
that will not do. But,’’ turning to 
me, ‘‘do us the honour to come 
and talk with us at our own hearth 
as often as you can, for you must 
be able to tell us about many things. 
If I understood the language of the 
Franks, { would talk to them all 
day long. Look, Irene,’’ she added, 
‘* how beautiful this furniture and 
these books and things are! They 
are not made in our country any 
more than the Ofeni which has 
been sent here from over the seas. 
The Franks must be wise people.” 


‘Some are, Kyria Maria,,” I re- — 
‘* but you meet them of all 


joined ; 
sorts.’’ 


«What ! both wise and foolish? ff 
And I daresay some are bad and ~ 


some are good. People hereabouts 
say they are all bad; but I feel 
sure there would be here and there 
one I should like.”’ 
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‘Did I not say so, aunt? I 
always thought Ps 

‘¢ Be silent, Irene,’’ said her aunt, 
interrupting her. 

‘*Pray let me hear what she 
was going to say.”’ ° 

‘*No, no,’”’ said Kyria Maria, 
decisively. ‘‘She talks so much 
nonsense, it’s not worth listening 
to. But I may assure you, Kyr 
Ludovike, that so far as you your- 
self are concerned, we have from 
the beginning had the greatest re- 
spect for you.’’ 

‘¢ And you too, Irene?’’ I asked. 

‘¢ To be sure,’’ she replied, smil- 
ing. 
rf Why, then, did you always hide 
yourself when I passed through the 
courtyard ?”’ 

‘‘] was too timid, Kyr Ludo- 
vike; I did not dare to iook at 
you.” 

‘¢ And now you are not afraid to 
look at me?”’ 

‘* Not when my aunt is by me.’”’ 

Her aunt looked at her severely ; 
she blushed, and I began at once 
to talk industriously of other 
things. 

Our conversation lasted a long 
time, and ended with the heartiest 
assurances on both sides of esteem 
and friendship. I accompanied 
the ladies to the head of the stairs, 
where as we parted, a fresh re- 
newal of civilities took place. The 
aunt said, Sas xpooxvv@—literally, 
I lay myself at your feet— an ex- 
pression you hear perpetually. The 
niece chose a different form, which, 
though quite as usual, sounded far 
sweeter to my ears. She mur- 
mured, hardly above her breath— 
Na pas ayazag (Keep us in your 
heart); to which I gladly and em- 
phatically responded—‘‘ Yes, yes; 
that I will.” 

I now began to call in some- 
times at the cottage. I found it 
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very cosy in the little house, espe- 
cially in the evening, when Kyr 
Spiros had returned from his day’s 
work: at the bazaar, and was seated 
with his sister and Irene round 
the low hearth. He, as master of 
the house, would be enthroned on 
a small stool, whilst the women- 
kind crouched at his feet, and 
looked up at him trustingly and 
obediently from the not very costly 
rug which was spread out over the 
bare ground. 

There we all three would often 
listen to the tales which, enveloped 
in clouds of fragrant smoke from 
his chibouque, he would narrate to 
us: the tragic stories of the defeat 
of Dram Ali and his thirty thou- 
sand men; of Karaiskaki’s death ; 
and of the sieges of the Acropolis, 
in all of which he had _ himself 
fought and suffered. 

When the thrilling parts came, 
Kyria Maria would sigh, and praise 
the dispensations of the Lord, 
Irene would wipe the tears from 
her eyes, whilst their Frankish 
guest would praise the valour and 
endurance of the Hellenes. Then 
the sister would relate the suffer- 
ings she had undergone in her exile 
at Salamis, and would congratu- 
late her niece on having forgotten 
all the sorrows of those days, and 
remembering only the glorious Good 
Friday, when the Turks handed 
over the Acropolis to the warriors 
of King Otho, and the triumphal 
entry of the king into the city, 
and the great festivals which were 
held later on in honour of King 
Ludovikos.' 

Then in my turn I had to tell 
about that enigmatical country 
Europe; and those curious com- 
pounds of folly and wisdom, the 
Germans—one of the finest peoples 
of the world after the old Greeks— 
whom all nations loved and none 





1 Ludwig, King of Bavaria, and father of King Otho. 
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respected ; who possessed the well of 
universal knowledge ; lived quietly 
and peaceably under five-and-thirty 
princes—and a cold sky; and some 
twenty years before had defeated 
Napoleon Buonaparte. Many were 
the strange questions which aunt 
and niece put to me; and while 
Kyr Spiros looked on with an 
amused smile, Kyria Maria would 
keep up a chorus of praise of the 
good fortune of the Franks, and 
even Irene seemed disposed to 
reckon it to my advantage that 
I should be descended from that 
splendid race. 

The more I came to know her, 
the more charming I found her. 
When her uncle was present, out 
of respect for him she spoke but 
little. But when I was alone with 
her and her aunt, the bright flowers 
of her youthful intelligence blos- 
somed forth freely. She had read 
nothing—for she could not read, 
not even knowing her letters—but 
her mind had had some linguistic 
training. She had learned Alba- 
nian,‘ which she spoke with her 
neighbours, and as Jorgi informed 
me, with extreme fluency and ele- 
gance. From her Athenian an- 
cestors on the mother’s side, she 
had inherited the merry joke, the 
bright talk, the faultless grace of 
movement; but her views of life 
seemed tinged with Doric severity, 
for I never heard a light word 
from her—nor did I, to my credit 
I may say it, ever let one fall 
before her. Finally, to complete 
the picture of her, her beauty in- 
cluded in itself all kinds of beauty, 
whether Ionic, Doric, or £olic, 
Hellenic, or Hyperborean. 

One day I had a fall from a 
horse. On amild autumnal morn- 
ing I was having a gallop on a 
young colt over the fields towards 
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the Cephissus. At first it ‘was 
delightful, but presently my steed 
became unruly. Suddenly ‘he 
seized the bit between his teeth, 
made a bolt, as if to assure him- 
self of his freedom, and then turn- 
ing, dashed headlong towards the 
town, and tore foaming down the 
long street of the Psiri. A block 
of stone was standing in the middle 
of the road. Against this he pre- 
cipitated himself in his headlong 
flight, and I was shot like an 
arrow from a bow against a great 
block of marble, the corner-stone 
of a house. He was not hurt, and 
speedily picked himself up and 
rushed down towards the bazaar, 
spreading dismay everywhere along 
his course; whilst I lay there pale 
and bleeding. My eyes grew dim; 
a crowd assembled round me; con- 
fused and unknown voices sounded 
in my ears, and I lost conscious- 
ness. 

When I awoke, Irene stood at 
the head of my bed watching me. 
As I opened my eyes, she uttered 
a low cry of delight. Then she 
gave me—oh! so sweet, so loving 
a smile !—such a smile as I had 
never seen before, and have never 
seen since. 

‘¢Poor, poor Effendi,’’ she said, 
as she slowly passed her hand over 
my face to stroke away the matted 
hair; ‘‘so far away from your 
Monachon [Munich], with no loved 
ones to take care of you.”’ 

‘*Am I not richly provided?” 
I answered. ‘‘Is there no one 
here who cares for me?’”’ 

‘‘But we are strangers to you; 
we canfot speak your tongue,’’ she 
replied. 

‘* Not so, dear Irene,’’ I answer- 
ed; ‘‘you are no stranger to me. 
Have I not known those dark 
eyes long, and can I not speak 





1 A large number of the inhabitants of modern Athens are, as is well known, 


of Albanian origin. 
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your language? Can I not say a 
dyan@, love you?”’ 

She blushed deeply, and in order 
that I should not perceive her 
confusion she stroked my forehead 
again with her soft hand, and laid 
it gently on my eyes. Then she 
leaned her arm on the pillow, laid 
her head in her hand, bent down 
over me, and said, with a dreamy 
far-away look: ‘‘ When they brought 
you here, Effendi, I did not think I 
should ever hear you speak again.” 

‘And what if you had not?” 
I asked conceitedly. 

‘¢Oh, do not say such things,” 
she said, reprovingly. ‘‘ Let us re- 
joice that you are alive, and here 
with good people who love you.”’ 

She stopped short, as if startled 
at her own words, and rose from 
her chair. I had not time to say 
any more, for at that moment 
Kyria Maria entered. She was 
highly delighted to find that con- 
sciousness had returned, and ad- 
vised that I should now endeavour 
to sleep. They then made my 
room and bed comfortable for me, 
and placed water within my reach ; 
all of which Jorgi could have 
done quite well, but they would 
not hear of it. 

At last I fell into a deep 
slumber, and dreamt all kinds of 
dreams. I was again on the back 
of the colt, galloping with him 
over the meadows. All at once 
I saw Irene seizing the horse by 
the reins and begging me anxiously 
to dismount. Then I saw myself, 
pale as death, sitting on the steed 
with a fixed look of horror as he 
dashed along in his mad career. 
At last he ran against the block 
of stone in the Psiri, I was shot 
off, and lay once more crushed and 
bleeding by the marble corner- 
stone. Then I dreamed that I was 
lying very ill on my bed, and had 
a crown of thorns on my head, 
which a beautiful half-vanishing 
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female figure, with bare white 
arms, was pressing down ever 
harder and harder, so that the 
blood poured in streams down my 
forehead and over my eyes. I 
wiped my eyes again and again, 
and could scarcely see the figure. 
At length I saw as through a thin 
veil two beautiful dark eyes, and 
heard a voice saying, ‘‘ It does not 
hurt, does it? I will bind your 
head up a little tighter. It shall 
not hurt you.” 

I awoke and perceived Irene 
standing by my bedside. She had 
put a bandage steeped in vinegar 
round my head, and’ was saying, 
‘It does not hurt, does it? But 
I must bind it more firmly.” 

In this way I was lovingly cared 
for, and soon recovered. 

The day of departure at last 
arrived. A bright warm January 
sun was shining into the rooms 
which I had now occupied for 
more than four months on the 
most pleasant footing with my 
landlord. Jorgi and I were put- 
ting the final touches: he packing 
the clothes into my trunk, I ar- 
ranging in rows in a large box 
some half-hundred of books that 
I thought of leaving behind. We 
had done at nearly the same mo- 
ment. I had nailed down the box, 
and I arose to my feet just as Jorgi 
was silently strapping the trunk. 
The last buckle was no sooner 
done than he too rose to his feet. 

‘« We are ready,’’ he said doubt- 
fully, as he tossed his long hair 
back from his boyish face. 

‘¢Then fetch the horses,’ I re- 
plied. And he hurried off, strid- 
ing down the stairs three or four 
at a time. 

As the house-door banged be- 
hind him, I heard a light step 
creeping up the stairs. I ran to 
the door; it opened, and beheld 
Irene, in all the splendour of her 
gala dress—for it was a Greek fes- 
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tival that day—radiant in purple 
and silver and gold. I had found 
it warm in packing, and was 
standing without coat or waist- 
coat, a Maltese straw-hat on my 
head, looking somewhat like a 
British sailor in summer attire. 
She stepped forward and gave me 
her hand. Her eyes glistened— 
and the thought flashed through 
my mind that it was the last time 
I should ever see her. She may 
have had the same thought. 

‘*You have come to bid me 
good-bye, Irene,” Isaid. But she 
hardly let me finish the sentence. 
She threw her arms round my 
neck, and kissed me—as a queen 
might have kissed a sailor. Then, 
while her soft white hands clasped 
my neck, she said: ‘‘Must you 
then go? Stay with me, my life!” 

She would not have spoken in 
vain. It seemed to me as though 
soft fanning wings were stirring 
up the passion which had long 
lain dormant in my heart, and 
were making it burn and glow; 
and I began to feel as*if my heart 
were some inflammable material 
which would soon burst into an 
uncontrollable flame. I stood 
speechless, a prey to contending 
emotions. Presently I bent down 
over the sweet girl, who as she 
perceived this raised herself, 
clasped her arms more tightly 
round my neck, and pressed her 
mouth to mine so lovingly, so pas- 
sionately, so intoxicatingly 


Suddenly Kyria Maria appeared 
at the door to bid me good-bye. 
We had hardly sense enough left 
to feel confused at her sudden ap- 
pearance. She looked at us in 
some surprise, but smiled benevo- 
lently, as if we were two children, 
and she forgave us as we would 
not do it again. I did not under- 
stand one-half of what she said to 
me, for I was looking all the time 
at Irene, who, with her handker- 
chief to her eyes, was standing at 
the window with her back to us. 
At length Jorgi dashed in with 
the news that the horses were 
ready, and were waiting below. 
This aroused me. I took up my 
coat and cloak, bade my four walls 
adieu, and descended the stairs in 
silence. Aunt and niece followed 
me, equally silent. 

I mounted my horse. Kyria 
Maria advanced towards me, gave 
me her hand, wishing me zoddd 
&ry—many years; begged me to 
greet my father and mother in 
Germany for her, and hoped I 
should have a safe and pleasant 
journey. 

Then Irene — now somewhat 
calmer —stretched out her little 
hand to me. 

‘*Zw% pov, va pe dyarag (Love 
me, my life),’’ she whispered, her 
eyes suffused with tears, then 
went slowly back into the cottage, 
whilst I rode sadly away. 

My presentiment was right: I 
never saw Irene again. 
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THE light way in which it is 
assumed in some quarters that the 
days of ironclads are numbered, 
has, I think, no sound theoretical 
basis, while there is no pretension 
for supporting it by an appeal to 
facts, or to modern illustrations of 
naval warfare. 

Obviously the answer to the 
question, ‘*Are ironclads doomed ?”’ 
must depend upon the tactical 
value of the ironclad as a weapon, 
and it is on its assumed failure 
as a modern arm that it is con- 
demned. The argument, shortly 
put, amounts to this: ‘A first- 
class ironclad is very costly, very 
complicated, and represents a very 
large proportion of the maritime 
power of the country, yet, what- 
ever may be her speed, she is not 
ubiquitous, while the power of this 
Goliath is liable to be destroyed 
by one or two cheap Davids! firing 
torpedoes.’’ The reply, therefore, 
to the question at issue must be a 
tactical one. If the ironclad is to 
disappear, it is because it is being 
replaced by a more powerful arm, 
- as other weapons have been dis- 
placed in previous phases of his- 
tory. Thus the galleys of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries 
gave way to the sailing battle-ship, 
which, in its turn, was replaced 
by the steam-liner, this last being 
surpassed only a few years later 
by the ironclad, dependent for its 
motive power solely on steam. 

The recent motion of Mr Shaw 
Lefevre in the House of Commons 
against continuing the construc- 
tion of the Nile and Trafalgar, 
to which I shall again refer, is 


~The Confederate torpedo-boats used 
called Davids. 
2«Times,’ 11th June, 1886. 
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sufficient proof of this, if proof 
were needed; for although it 
was probably inspired by econo- 
my, it was perforce argued on 
tactical grounds, as he pressed the 
Committee not to build these ‘* cost- 
ly vessels, the true value of which 
it was not possible to determine, 
and which might be blown up or 
sent to the bottom by a simple 
torpedo*—(No, no)— . . 

The great question of man-of- 
war shipbuilding of the day re- 
solves itself, then, into one of tac- 
tics, and the naval officer should 
be the authoritative arbitrator as 
to the special vessels required to 
maintain our maritime suprem- 
acy; but though there have been 
some useful prize-essays, lectures, 
and discussions at the United Ser- 
vice Institution on naval tactics, 
they are little studied by our na- 
val officers, and neither the early 
training nor the curriculum of 
the Naval College at Greenwich 
offers encouragement to pursue a 
branch of science which is, curious- 
ly enough, considered of somewhat 
theoretical value. 

The natural result follows. Our 
naval constructors are themselves 
called upon to supply many of the 
tactical considerations involved in 
the design of a ship; and when she 
is launched and approaching com- 
pletion, they are often unfairly at- 
tacked on account of her alleged 
deficiencies to meet certain require- 
ments, which perhaps only exist in 
an embryo stage in the brain of 
the complainant. In short, there 
is a lack of that healthy public 
opinion which should exist and 


during the late war in America were all 
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assert itself in what are somewhat 
vaguely described as naval circles, 
and as a consequence, there is often 
arush to conclusions after a suc- 
cessful experiment has frightened 
out of their propriety those who 
had previously complacently ig- 
nored growing developments of the 
science of naval warfare. 

That the tendency to which I 
have just referred is to some ex- 
tent a national characteristic will 
be generally admitted. It is not 
always pleasant, though generally 
instructive, when one’s faults are 
repeated in an aggravated form in 
one’s descendants, and our Ameri- 
can cousins have certainly inherited 
from us this disinclination to the 
consistent study of the problems 
of naval tactical science; for ina 
recent lecture, Commander Bain- 
bridge Hoff of the United States 
Navy commences his remarks by 
saying—‘‘ It has always struck me 
as very odd that officers of our 
navy and members of our mercan- 
tile communities have not thought 
more, or at least have not ex- 
pressed themselves more ‘ 
upon a science which even at the 
present time has a large mass of 
literature of its own ;’’ and he fur- 
ther adds, ‘‘in no branch of the 
science which I have termed ‘ tac- 
tical’ has more satisfaction been 
reached than in arriving at de- 
cisions in regard to what is needed 
in the way of vessels for defence.’’ 

I propose subsequently to give 
the views of some of our naval 
authorities on the relative value of 
ironclads and torpedo-vessels; but 
I am content now to point out 
that we do not seem to have any 
consistent naval policy founded 
clearly— 

1. On our national wants. 

2. On the relative value of dif- 
ferent arms. 
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On the first point, it is evident 
that different nations must have 
different wants, and that no mere 
comparison with other countries 
can serve us. Switzerland has 
naturally no need of a navy. Aus- 
tria only requires one for certain 
special contingencies. Russia de- 
velops a navy in the Black Sea to 
attain objects which are transpa- 
rently evident. Germany, unless 
she aspires to be a colonial power, 
can dispense with a strong navy. 
Italy, from her position in the 
Mediterranean, which has _ been 
aptly described as a European lake, 
might largely depend upon torpedo- 
vessels or non-seagoing ironclads. 
France has a large seaboard and 
numerous colonies, but she is self- 
supporting. England is an island, 
with a colonial empire such as the 
world has never seen previously, 
and an enormous trade; but above 
all, she depends upon her oversea 
supply for the daily bread of her 
teeming millions. How, then, can 
the navy of England—on which, 
under the good providence of God, 
the wealth and greatness of the 
kingdom not only ‘‘ mainly de- 
pend,’’ as the preambles to many 
Acts of Parliament state, but 
which is absolutely necessary to 
her existence as a great nation—be 
fitly compared to that of any other 
country? Thestandard of measure- 
ment is itself faulty and inappli- 
cable to the question we wish to 
decide. We search in vain the his- 
tory of the past to find any ap- 
proach to the dependence of this 
country on her naval power. Mr 
Froude has, indeed, in his charming 
book, shown us how Oceana was 
the dream of a statesman in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and 
how nearly it is realised now; yet 
we seem to fail to appreciate that 
our enormous commerce requires 








1 Delivered at United States Naval Institute, Washington, 11th March, 1886. 
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some proportionate insurance, and 
that if we are to preserve our in- 
heritance in peace we must be the 
‘strong man armed,’ ready to 
defend ourselves against jealous or 
unscrupulous assailants. 

In what I have here stated, I 
am merely laying stress upon the 
fact that the proper standard for 
the consideration of the strength 
of our navy is our own require- 
ments as a nation, as was pointed 
out. clearly by Admiral Sir A. 
Hood in a speech at the Mansion 
House a few months ago, and I 
wish to deprecate any comparison 
with foreign Powers as being con- 
clusive in its character. At the 
same time, it is obvious that our 
armaments should bear some com- 
parison with those of possible 
opponents ; and it has been found 
that the strongest argument which 
could be addressed to the House 
of Commons or to the public, has 
generally consisted in an appeal 
to the necessity for not being out- 
done by others. Hence not only 
a vicious system of measuring our 
navy by a two-foot rule, which is 
is inapplicable; but it has been 
too much the custom to follow 
other countries in their designs, 
or at most to outbid them by 
larger and improved vessels of 
similar classes. 

Captain Colomb, R.M.A., in his 
admirable lecture on Naval and 
Military Federation at the United 
Service Institution in May last 
year, gives some valuable statistics 
in comparing the present commerce 
of the empire with that of thirty- 


Estimates. Navy. 
1883-84, 410,762,300 
-1863-64, 11,400,000 
1860-61, 12,836,000 


The lines in Don Juan _irresist- 
ibly occur here to me— 


* But now the Prince is all for the land 
service, 
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five years ago, the year of the first 
Exhibition ; and he shows how 
the trade between the United 
Kingdom and India, which was 
17 millions in 1851, is now 86 
millions, while that between Aus- 
tralia and India has increased 
from £150,000 to over 3 millions 
in the same period. He adds, that 
‘*the sea-trade of India alone is 
about equal to that of Russia ;”’ 
and that ‘‘the aggregate sea-trade 
of the colonies and dependencies 
at the present time, exceeds by 
some 50 millions a-year that of 
France and Russia combined.” 
These are stubborn facts, which 
make many of the laboured de- 
fences of the strength of our fleet 
as superior to that of France al- 
most ridiculous ; yet it was possible 
for Mr Childers, in defence of his 
Budget in 1883, to point out that 
the spending services were costing 
rather less than they did twenty 
years previously—and he might 
have added that while the Army 
Estimates had somewhat increased, 
the Navy Estimates had been cor- 
respondingly reduced. As there 
has been some misapprehension as 
to the extraordinarily large Navy 
Estimates for the present year, 
amounting to £12,993,000, it is 
curious to find that they only ex- 
ceed those of 1860-61, a year of 
peace qualified by a ‘‘little war”’ 
in China, by about £150,000, so 
that our Navy Estimates have not 
increased with our increasing com- 
merce. I give the figures for the 
years referred to by Mr Childers, 
and for 1860-61 :— 


Army. Total. 
415,600,000 £26, 362,000 

15,000,000 26,400,000 

14,842,000 27,678,000 
Forgetting Nelson, Duncan, Howe, 


and Jervis.” 


This is not true of ‘‘ the Prince,’’ 
but it is true of the public, who 
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naturally show greater apprecia- 
tion of the weapons which have 
been most frequently in use re- 
cently; thus, while the fleet filled 
the eye in the eighteenth century, 
when our naval supremacy was 
yet undecided, the army now oc- 
cupies the first position in public 
estimation. 

The estimates above referred to 
are to some extent a proof of this; 
and it is worth remarking that so 
astute and experienced an official 
as Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who has been 
Secretary of the Admiralty, has 
proposed a reduction of the Navy 
Estimates, while he will not lift a 
profane hand against those of the 
sister service. 

It is to a want of standard as 
to what our naval power should 
be, to a lack of appreciation of 
our natural necessities in this re- 
spect, to a rooted prejudice against 
plans or systems which may inter- 
fere with future liberty of action, 
and to a desire to subordinate all 
our requirements to political views 
of economy which may satisfy the 
House of Commons, that the halt- 
ing and spasmodic nature of our 
naval policy has generally been 
due. Of this our statesmen are 
at last becoming aware. Mr Chil- 
ders’s reductions of 1868-1869 
were promptly followed by the 
vote of credit of 1870, while there 
was a similar vote in 1878, which 
added four ironclads to the. navy ; 
and lastly, in 1885, we had the 
43,500,000 which was spent reck- 
lessly, and to a great extent use- 
lessly, to stop leaks in our naval 
armour. How much of this would 
have been avoided by some pro- 
gramme of naval construction, 


however faulty? Yet, from the 
reasons given above, though the 
French, the Germans, the Italians, 
and the Russians have consistent- 
ently aimed at carrying out certain 
schemes of naval shipbuilding, in 
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this country we have been content 
to live from hand to mouth, sav- 
ing one year to show an economi- 
cal budget, and spending liberally 
at another when a scare of war 
has caused public opinion to point 
to our deficiencies. I hold that 
the French programme of recon- 
struction of their navy in 1872, 
amended from time to time as 
circumstances required, has been 
of the greatest advantage to our 
neighbours ; and that it would be 
a good thing could a similar course 
be adopted in this country, to which 
both political parties would be 
bound to adhere. 

Practically, however, is it true 
that, much to the advantage of the 
country, something like a system- 
atic policy has been followed by 
recent First Lords of the Admi- 
rality ; and I cannot but admire the 
boldness of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was determined 
to stick to the old plan of making 
reductions, solely because the esti- 
mates seemed to him to be high, 
without having regard to facts 
which have been brought promi- 
nently to our notice, such as the 
defenceless position of many of 
our coaling stations, or that mere 
reductions manufactured for bud- 
get service were the worst econo- 
my. Icannot help referring here 
to the insular nature of our states- 
men’s views of national armaments, 
as amusingly exemplified by Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s allusion to 
the increase of our expenditure 
since 1874, whilst camly ignoring 
that of other Powers, as was plain- 
ly shown by Lord George Hamil- 
ton, who told the House of Com- 
mons on the ist of February 
that the naval expenditure of 
foreign countries had increased in 
the last ten years .as_ follows: 
France 39 per cent, Germany 43, 
Russia 45 and Italy 133, while 
Austria’s alone remained about 
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the same. [ cannot think that 
even Lord Randolph would have 
the temerity to argue that our 
naval policy should be framed on 
that of Austria. 

But I am not arguing as to 
what our Navy Estimates ought to 
be, but that our national wants 
should be our standard of naval 
efficiency ; and that mere compari- 
sons of our naval power with that 
of other nations are barren and 
misleading. We need command 
of the sea,—-we must accordingly 
have sea-going vessels. Other 
Powers may be content with ves- 
sels for coast defense—or ships 
that are mere floating batteries at 
most, fit only for Mediterranean 
service—or fast cruisers to attack 
an enemy’s commerce, but of little 
fighting value. We want all these, 
as supremacy at all points is a 
condition of our existence, yet we 
cannot follow the example of any 
nation differently situated. 

I turn now to my second point, 
which would need several articles 
to deal with at all satisfactorily, 
as it is the tactical question of the 
day ; but I will endeavour to sum 
up the relative value of different 
arms shortly and in general terms. 

We have the gun, the ram, and 
the torpedo. The big gun can 
only be carried by a big ship, or 
by a small one which has sacri- 
ficed speed, sea-going qualities, 
protection, coal-carrying power, or 
some of these desiderata. 

A gunboat, I apply the term to 
a small craft carrying one or two 
big guns, has its uses. It draws 
little water, is powerful for the 
defence of harbours or for bom- 
barding the enemy’s forts, but it 
is obviously not a weapon for 
ocean service. A gunboat may be 
fairly seaworthy, but she cannot 
keep the sea unless nursed by a 
- large vessel or transport. Cer- 
tainly, for the usual purpose of 
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a navy we require vessels carrying 
guns, and the gunboat alone will 
not answer our purpose. An 
armed cruiser, again, can carry 
guns of fair calibre, and she is 
a very efficient weapon for patrol- 
ling the seas, and for the protection 
of commerce; but she is slightly 
armoured, if armoured at all—she 
is long and unhandy, and her guns 
are not adapted for breaching pur- 
poses. Small guns, it has been 
urged by Admiral Aube, the pres- 
ent Minister of Marine in France, 
with their range of over 7000 
yards are sufficient for all ordi- 
nary purposes of destruction; but 
here at least we have the ounce 
of fact which is worth all these 
theories, as we know that the late 
Admiral Courbet officially ex- 
pressed his regret at being unable 
to complete the destruction of the 
Chinese arsenal on the river Min 
with his gunboats, carrying 14 c. 
(5% in.) guns,in 1885. ‘* We want- 
ed,’’hesays, ‘‘ guns of 24c.(8%in.), 
of at least of 19 c. (7 in.)” 

We want, then, big guns, and it 
has been proposed to carry them 
in floating batteries of slow speed. 
M. Gougeard, late Minister of 
Marine under Gambetta, who died 
recently, in a thoughtful treatise, 
published in 1884, called ‘La 
marine de Guerre, son passé et son 
avenir,’ whilst he condemns huge 
ironclads, advocates floating bat- 
teries for the attack of forts, and 
fast torpedo-cruisers of 1700 tons. 

M. Gougeard points out clearly 
how important speed is in view of 
modern torpedo development ; and 
his floating batteries are only pro- 
posed for attacking forts, the tor- 
pedo being the arm of the ships, 
which he considers as ‘‘ navires de 
haute mer.”’ 

The late M. Gabriel Charmes, 
a brilliant French writer, whose 
writings in the ‘ Revue des deux 
Mondes’ have received much at- 
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tention, was more severely logical 
than M. Gougeard. He would 
rely for a navy entirely on torpedo- 
boats and small gunboats, while he 
would strictly limit the size of the 
former and the calibre of the guns 
of the latter. This is perfectly 
logical ; but it has the objection of 
ignoring the necessity for any guns 
except those of small calibre, and 
it cannot be supported by any 
competent authority. Guns are 
admitted to be necessary, and guns 
of large though not necessarily of 
enormous calibre. If these guns 
are to be carried in effective men- 
of-war, which will be useful for 
ordinary purposes, they must, as 
far as can at present be seen, be 
carried on board large ships, whose 
vital parts and guns’ crews are 
protected by plating. 

The ram stands on a different 
footing. It is a valuable weapon 
of offence under certain circum- 
stances; but rams are useless 
against forts, and offer no protec- 
tion against torpedo attack. An 
ironclad is always a ram, and a 
heavy vessel like the Polyphemus, 
built for ramming purposes, has 
its use ; but no one could pretend 
to rest our maritime supremacy on 
rams only. The automatic torpedo 
has too evidently placed the ram 
somewhat in the background, as it 
is unnecessary to run the risk of 
damage to one’s own vessel by 
ramming an opponent, if she can 
be sunk by the discharge of a 
Whitehead torpedo. This, how- 
ever, is somewhat begging the 
question, as many hold that the 
ram blow is much more sure than 
that of a torpedo; but it is cer- 
tain that fear of torpedoes will 
frequently keep the ram at a dis- 
tance. The ram can be and is 
carried by all large vessels; but 
to ensure the maximum effect to a 
ram, she should be of medium size 
with great speed and handiness. 

The torpedo can be carried by 
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comparatively small vessels; and 
it has been pointed out trium- 
phantly that these formidable little 
craft cost very little. A torpedo. 
boat classed as first-class a few 
years since was 87 feet in length, 
and cost about £8000 ; but boats 
of this class were found to be 
dangerous, and it is difficult to 
say what is now considered a first- 
class boat, as they have increased 
to 112, 120, and even 150 feet in 
length in some instances. The 


late’ Admiral Arthur, an experi- 
enced torpedo officer, in a lecture 
at the United Service Institution 
last year, spoke of torpedo-boats 
costing £25,000 each, about the 
‘* jackass frigate’’ of 


cost of a 
former days. 

As I write, I hear of an ironclad 
torpedo-boat, 166 feet long, built 
for the Japanese Government by 
Messrs Yarrow & Co. 

Commander Bainbridge Hoff, 
U. S.N., ig his lecture, to which I 
have already referred, speaking of 
the torpedo-boats which accom- 
panied the Particular Service 
Squadron under Admiral Hornby 
in 1885, says that at the close 
of the operations they were ‘‘so 
badly used up—battered like old 
tin pans, leaky and slow, with the 
frames showing through the plat- 
ings like the ribs of famished 
beasts—that they would have been 
worthless against an enemy.”’ 

This caustic reference to these 
boats refers no doubt to the smaller 
class, which had been severely tried ; 
but the description is scargely ex- 
aggerated, and I doubt whether 
even the new class of torpedo- 
catchers, 200 feet long and of 450 
tons, intended for a speed of 19 
knots, will have sufficient strength 
and power to be efficient sea-going 
vessels. 

But the torpedo—yes, the much 
dreaded, much-vaunted torpedo— - 
has distinct limits. However dis- 
charged, it has its limits of speed 
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and range, into which I need not 
now enter; but above all, it is 
useless for many purposes. 

It is good for destruction of an 
enemy afloat, but there its use 
ends. A single gun fired from a 
gunboat may be useful in protect- 
ing a landing-party, can shell ex- 
posed troops of an enemy, can 
effect considerable destruction on 
shore at long ranges, can sink 
attacking boats, and do many 
other services. ~ 

A whole flotilla of torpedo-boats 
would be useless under similar 
circumstances, and they might, if 
caught unawares, be themselves 
destroyed by a few shots from a 
single gunboat. When we come 
to torpedoes carried by big ships 
or ironclads, the torpedo takes a 
secondary position of value. It is 
intended to add to the power of the 
big ship, and not to supersede her. 

As to the power against big 
ships of the torpedo and the tor- 
pedo-boat, I venture to think that 
both are overrated ; but we urgent- 
ly want more experiments on these 
points. Our own experiments 
against the Resistance show that, 
with every advantage in favour of 
the torpedo, the old ironclad re- 
mained afloat, though seriously 
injured ; and the French and Ital- 
ian experiments point to a similar 
result. The French strengthened 
an old ironclad, the Protectrice, 
and exploded a Whitehead torpedo 
against her last year, and failed 
to sink her. The Italians, before 
commencing their new ironclads, 
Sicilia and Ré Umberto, exploded 
a charge of 80 lb. of gun-cotton 
against a section representing a 
submerged portion of the Sicilia 
at Spezia, and were so satisfied 
with the resistance of the ironclad, 
that these two vessels of 13,000 
tons were at once commenced. 

I think, too, that it is untrue 
and unpractical to assume that, 
under ordinary circumstances of 
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warfare, torpedo-boats would at- 
tack and succeed in destroying 
large ships, when it is admitted 
that many, and perhaps the ma- 
jority of the assailants, would be 
sunk. There must be some limits, 
as is well known, to the risks 
which will be incurred even by 
brave men, and I object to the 
money argument as _ altogether 
inapplicable. The argument to 
which [ refer is put much as 
follows: ‘‘A certain number of 
torpedo - boats, say ten, costing 
£100,000, attack an ironclad, cost- 
ing £600,000 ; eight of the attack- 
ing boats perhaps are sunk, but 
the remaining two escape, and de- 
stroy the ironclad.’’ It is then 
pointed out that ‘‘the torpedo- 
boats sunk have only cost between 
£60,000 and £70,000, and that 
their loss of life has been some 
1oo men, while the ironclad cost 
£,600,000, and was manned by, say, 
500 men.”’ The fact of the extra- 
ordinary. determination that would 
have to be shown by the assailants 
in such a case is conveniently over- 
looked ; but it is certainly more 
probable that, after a few boats 
had been sunk, the remainder 
would not press the attack. 

Such are some of the fallacies 
on which the arguments for the 
torpedo are based; and I venture 
to think that an impartial study 
of the facts of the problem will 
show that however useful the ram 
or the torpedo may be as adjuncts 
to naval power, a country such 
as England cannot rely solely or 
mainly on these arms. They are, 
indeed, simply destructive in their 
nature, only useful against an 
enemy afloat. They might destroy 
an enemy’s naval power, but they 
have no conservative force. 

It is acknowledged even by the 
strongest advocates of the torpedo, 
that torpedo-boats would require 
to be supported by transports 
carrying reserves of men and 
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stores; and the question immedi- 
ately arises as to whether these 
transports should not be able to 
defend themselves. If this ques- 
tion is answered in the affirmative, 
we at once come to the big man-of- 
war again; and the really absurd 
but strictly logical contention, from 
the torpedo advocates’ point of 
view, of M. Gabriel Charmes, that 
a maritime power should depend 
entirely on small torpedo - boats, 
falls to the ground. 

What, then, should be the proper 
function of a navy such as England 
requires? The answer cannot be 
better given than in the words of 
the distinguished French admiral, 
Jurien de la Graviére. He asks, 
‘« A quoi peut servir une marine?” 
And he answers, ‘‘ A occuper les 
grandes voies maritimes.”’ 

This is our first necessity, and 
large ships and large cruisers are 
required for this duty. 

It is evident, too, that we must 
meet any enemy on even terms, and 
if rams and torpedo-boats are im- 
portant factors in modern naval 
warfare, we must not be behind- 
hand in placing our fleet, to use 
an expressive Americanism, ‘‘ be- 
yond a peradventure,’’ by being 
armed at all points, and we must 
accordingly possess similar vessels. 
But naval power consists in the 
ability to carry out other duties 
than that of fighting an enemy in 
the open sea. 

It is too easily assumed that in 
speaking of a navy we have sim- 
ply to be prepared to fight a rival, 
who will meet us more or less on 
even terms; but peace service, and 
warfare against weaker or less 
civilised nations, have also to be 
thought of by the admiralty. 

In the ironclads built ten to 
twenty years ago, it was thought 
necessary to sacrifice everything to 
complete armour protection: mess- 
decks and cabins were not allowed 
scuttles, skylights were tabooed, 
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ventilation was conducted by arti- 
ficial means, the axiom being that 
the fighting value of the ship was 
in no case to be interfered with, 
But we have changed all this; it 
was found that the officers and men 
had to live, the fight might never 
take place, and in case it did it 
was more important to keep the 
living mechanism, on which, after 
all, everything depended, in a 
healthy condition, than to prevent 
a chance shot doing some small 
damage; so in our more recent 
ships, skylights, ports, and scuttles, 
giving the necessary air and light, 
have been allowed, with the result 
of corresponding comfort and effi- 
ciency under ordinary circum- 
stances. It appears to me _ that 
this illustration shows the way in 
which we should consider our navy 
generally. It should be suitable 
for ordinary everyday use, and it 
cannot be constructed solely to 
meet any special theory of war. 
Let us take the bombardment of 
Alexandria or the French opera- 
tions in China, in both of which 
cases naval force came into play, 
but in neither of which would 
rams or torpedo-boats have been 
of much use. I am aware that a 
great deal was endeavoured to be 
made of the use of torpedoes by 
the French in China; but a care- 
ful consideration of the operations 
shows that they played a very 
subordinate part, if indeed all that 
was done by the torpedoes might 
not have been at least as well done 
without them. On the other hand, 
both after the bombardment of 
Alexandria and after the destruc- 
tion of the forts at the mouth of 
the river Min, after the big guns 
had played their part, numerous 
landing-parties were wanted; and 
it was one of the weaknesses 
of the modern ironclad or turret- 
ship,adapted solely for action at sea, 
that she could not furnish enough 
men to meet these requirements. 
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I hold, then, that, while modern 
arms and inventions must not be 
ignored, we must enlarge our views 
so as to embrace all the duties re- 
quired of agreat maritime Power, 
unless we are to sacrifice much of 
what has generally been held to be 
included in the term naval suprem- 
acy. It may be necessary here to 
add, that among modern weapons 
I have not forgotten the Norden- 
felt submarine boat, but that I 
include it as a development of the 
torpedo, very formidable under 
certain circumstances, but essen- 
tially limited in its action. 

I have given above general indi- 
cations of the views on which I 
hold that our naval shipbuilding 
policy should proceed, which are, I 
believe, those of our best naval 
authorities at the Admiralty and 
elsewhere, though probably, from 
our national objection to formulas 
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and dogmatism, they have certainly 
not been clearly stated ; and I now 
propose to show the shipbuilding 
policy actually being carried out 
by the leading maritime Powers. 
The following table is from a 
return called ‘* Navies of England 
and other Countries,’’ moved for by 
Lord Charles Beresford, and pre- 


-sented to the House of Commons 


on 17th May last. The return 
gives names and much detailed in- 
formation ; but as there is no sum- 
mary, I am responsible for classify- 
ing the results in a tabulated form. 
It will be seen that I have adopted 
the term ‘‘ battle-ships’’ as_prefer- 
able to that of ironclads, as the 
latter term would strictly include 
lightly armoured gunboats, while 
the large Italian vessels are not 
properly ironclad at all, being un- 
protected by armour at the water- 
line. 


BATTLE-SHIPS. 






































Sea-goin: Icoast Defence 
Armoure Armoured 
Ships. Ships. 
Countriss. Total. Remarks. 
— 
Com- | Build-| Com- | Build- 
plete.| ing. | plete. ing. 

England........ 43 12 | 8 ' o 63 Turret, barbette and broadside ships are 
} | all included together. We have 3 
| armoured gunboats of slow speed in 
| addition to the above, and the Poly- 
| phemus ironclad ram and torp edo ves- 
sel, which is included among torpedo- 
| vesseis. 

oo eer 29 133 | 2] oO 54 The building of the Brennas and Charles 
| } Martel, 2 first-class ships included 
| in French list, has been suspended by 
| | Admiral Aube; but it is said that 
| | their designs are faulty. The French 
} have in addition 8 ironclad gunboats 

| of 1000 to 1600 tons building. 
eee 6 4 17 ° 27 | Balticand Black Sea fleet are both in- 
| cluded. Russia has two ironclad gun- 
boats not included in above. 
Germany. ...... 13 ° see ° 13 Germany has in addition 14 armoured 
note gun-vessels, carrying g to 10 iuches of 
armour, mostly 1 gun only, and of 800 
to 1000 tons. 

BAY soncccceess 11 7 4 ° 22 One ironclad, the Italia, and 3 building, 
Lepanto, Sicilia, and Ré Umberto, are 
the largest yet designed by any nation. 

Austria. ........ 10 2 ° ° 12 Austria has 2 small armcured gunboats 
not included in the aoe. 
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CRUISERS. 
Partially Pro- * 
Belted Protected tected and 
Cruisers. Vessels. Unarmoured 
CounTRIEs. Cruisers. Total. i m 
ete Ci ) BO TA tees) Sa TEy emarks. 
Com- |Build-| Com- | Build-| Com- | Build- 
plete. ing. | plete.| ing. | plete. ing. | 
gta Iedincaaad POS a ds | fi 1s calidad 
England ....... | o 7 ° 4 62 | 2 75 | An addition of 16 has been 
made to the unprotected 
list to make the com- 
arison between Eng- 
d, France, and Rus- 
sia accurate. 
France......... ° ° ° ° 64 | 10 | 74 | An addition of 12 has been 
—_ as above, and 5 
uilding. 
Russia ......... 5 3 ° ° 21 o | 29 | Nine of the Russian cruis- 
| ers are “clippers, ’’ or 
armed merchant steam- 
ers 
Germany....... | The German list includes 
~~ ° ° 2 21 6 | 29 several smaller vessels 
| | than those classed as 
| cruisers in English and 
| | French navies, as shown 
in an appendix to the 
| returns, 
| err ° ° ° ° 8 | 4 | 72 
Austria.........) © ° ° ° 10 | ° ro 
Greene... 22000. | o ° ° ° 3 | ° 3 
RA 
TORPEDO-VESSELs, 
Torpedo- | Torpedo- 
Cruisers. Gunboats. 
CountTRIES. - - | —____| roeay wr 
Com- | Build- Com- | Build- 
wie ing. | plete.) ing. 
« ete a —|— all 
_ eeerere : @ 3 18 The Polyphemus, an ironclad ram of 
ee . | Pre 2640 tons, is included in completed 
| torpedo-ships Ten torpedo-cruisers 
| building are second-class, 1600 tons, 
. } 17 knots. 
France......... ee Bie | 7 12 The 7 torpedo-gunboats are Bombe class 
| | | ee rather smaller 
| than our 4. 
ee oi, ¢ I | 2 3 
Germany....... 3 I ° ° 4 
PE kes céscsens I 3 o}| 7 Ir 
Austria......... 5 2 ° ° 7 
GREENS .cccccece I ° ° ° a 
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TORPEDO-BOATs. 























First Class. | Second Class. 
CouNTRIES. | 
Com- | Build-| Com-' Build- 
plete.| ing. | plete.| ing. 
England.......| 24 57 57 2 
| 
France......0. 18 | 60 50 ° 
Russia........ gt 3 32 ° 
Germany......| 58 32 ° ° 
ES 34 28 ar ° 
Austria....... 28 10 ° ° 
Greece........ 18 ° 9 ° 








Total. REMARKS. 

















140 | Only 4 of the completed boats are over 
100 feet in length, the remainder are 
old first-class ts under go feet. 
All first-class boats building are from 
110 to 135 feet. Nine of our second- 
class boats are of wood, the remainder 
steel, 62 feet. 


128 | All French first-class boats are over 100 
feet. Nine building are ‘‘torpilleurs 
de haute mer,’’ of 135 feet. 


136 ' Nine of the Russian first-class boats are 
over 100 feet, the remainder are old 
first-class boats. Four building are 
150 feet. 


go | Money was voted in 1884-85 for 10 

; the number is to be pene 
to 150. Most of the first-class boats 
are over 100 feet. 


83 * Italy’s first-class boats are over 100 
feet. 


38 | Two first-class boats ee and 2 
building are 135 feet, the remaining 
first-class boats are over 100 feet. 


27 | Seventeen of the Greek first-class boats 
are over 100 feet in length. 











The above return is very com- 
plete, and up to date of May last 
year. It would seem that ironclad 
ship-construction on various sys- 
tems is still being carried on briskly 
in England, France, Russia, Italy, 
and Austria. Germany is holding 
her hand for the present; but for 
her wants as a Baltic Power, she 
is strong in ironclads. 

In Russia and in Italy ironclads 
have been commenced during the 
past year, and Russia has quite 
recently offered rewards to Russian 
naval officers who may be success- 
ful in competing for ‘the best 
type of ironclad.’’ Italy, as I have 
shown, has recently taken the lead 
in conducting experiments in re- 
gard to naval construction, and 
is building the three largest war- 
vessels in existence. France, it 
is true, has stopped building two 


- 


ironclads recently projected; but 
there were rumours as to the un- 
satisfactory nature of their de- 
signs before Admiral Aube—who 
has been called ‘‘Amiral Torpille,”’ 
from his leaning towards torpedoes 
—gave orders to suspend their 
construction. It is very important 
to note that in Italy and Russia 
more attention has been paid to 
questions of naval warfare than 
even in France or Germany. Rus- 
sia was the first to advocate and 
attempt to carry out torpedo war- 
fare on a large scale; and the 
Italians have also shown their full 
appreciation of the torpedo as a 
weapon. Yet it is remarkable 
that both these countries, whose 
interests lie rather in maritime 
defence than in offence, with a 
limited commerce and a geographi- 
cal position which might allow of 
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their dispensing with thorough sea- 
going vessels, are eager to build 
big ships. France has many ships 
in course of construction, and will 
certainly complete them, with the 
exception of the Charles Martel 
and Brennas, though this has been 
stigmatised by the torpedoists 2 
outrance in that country as a waste 
of public money. Austria has still 
two ironclads building, and is press- 
ing their construction. 

A further comparison of the 
table is foreign to my purpose in 
this article; but I am strongly of 
opinion that our great need at 
present lies rather in more cruis- 
ers, torpedo-vessels, and torpedo- 
boats than in big ships. The lat- 
ter, on the other hand, take much 
losiger to build, and cannot be 
neglected; while those who are 
dissatisfied with the designs on 
which our new ships of the Ad- 
miral class have been counstructed, 
have been naturally anxious that 
some more formidable vessels should 
be commenced. 

This brings me to the Nile and 
Trafalgar controversy of last year, 
in which Admirals Sir Cooper 
Key and Sir A. Hood took part, 
and the discussion in the House of 
Commons on Mr Shaw Lefevre’s 
motion to suspend their construc- 
tion. The motion depended mainly 
on tactical questions, and as such it 
was <liscussed, though Mr Hibbert, 
in defending the vote for these 
large vessels, was content to urge 
the impolicy of ‘* blowing hot and 
cold,’’ and to state the necessity 
for placing this country in a posi- 
tion of ‘‘ equality or superiority” 
with that of France. 

That the motion was defeated 
is satisfactory on many grounds, 
of which I consider the tactical 
one as the most important; but 
there was, I admit, abundant 


justification for it in the utter- 
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ances of naval officers and other 
responsible persons in this country, 
of which I propose to give a few 
specimens :— 

Admiral Arthur, an officer of 
high attainments, who was for 
three years in charge of our ad- 
mirable torpedo school in the 
Vernon, in a recent lecture at 
the United Service Institution, 
speaks as follows on the question 
of ironclads. He reminds us 
that France has generally ‘‘ given 
us the lead’ in ship-construction, 
and adds, ‘‘ they are now ahead of 
us in the coming arm—viz., the 
sea-going torpedo-boat. We now 
hear from France that the days of 
ironclads of the present type are 
numbered ; and that such is really 
the case I feel perfectly certain. 
The destructible ironclad, as I 
will call it, valued at half a mil- 
lion of money, can be sunk by 
a locomotive torpedo valued at 
4,400, discharged from a sea-going 
torpedo- boat, valued, say, at 
425,000.” 

Commander Bethell, M.P., has, 
both in the House of Commons 
and at the United Service Institu- 
tion, pressed very similar views; 
but at the latter he only went so 
far as to advocate the substitution 
of smaller vessels for the large 
ironclad, while in the House he 
appeared willing to +ely almost 
exclusively on torpedo-vessels for 
fleet actions. Captain Bethell, 
who has had recent sea experience, 
and who stated that he was_put- 
ting before the House ‘‘ the views 
held by, at all events, a consider- 
able section of his brother officers,” 
stated truly that ‘*big ships were 
a corollary to big guns, and small 
ships a corollary to torpedoes, and 
the question thetefore now was 
between big ships and small 
ships ; and he added his ‘belief 
that before long the torpedo would 
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to a great extent displace the gun 
in naval warfare.”’! 

The opinions of these officers 
deserve all due consideration, and 
if they are sound, we are clearly 
wasting money in building expen- 
sive ironclads, at least of anything 
like the present types. I do not 
think that they are generally ac- 
cepted ; but they are founded on 
tactical considerations, and if they 
are to be combated successfully, 
they must be met by similar argu- 
ments founded on views of naval 
warfare. The argument most often 
heard in answer is now simply a 
conservative one—much as fol- 
lows: ‘* Very likely you are right 
about the future; but as long as 
other countries are building big 
ships we must not be behindhand ; 
so we are laying down or complet- 
ing such-and-such vessels ’’—which 
sounds much like saying, ‘‘ We 
have no shipbuilding policy of our 
own, and it is not a subject which 
we care to study. We are content 
to follow other countries, and to 
continue in our old groove until a 
revolution in naval warfare is upon 
us, when we shall of course accept 
the altered conditions, and act ac- 
cordingly.”” This is little more 
than blind conservatism and re- 
sistance to change; yet it would 
seem as if some such views had 
been forced upon Mr Hibbert, who 
in moving the Navy Estimates this 
year, after describing the new iron- 
clads Nile and Trafalgar, laid 
down last year, estimated to cost 
over £914,000 each—a price which 
Mr Hibbert is ‘‘almost afraid to 
mention ’’—adds: ‘‘I may safe- 
ly say that these two large iron- 
clads will probably be the last 
ironclads of this type that will 
ever be built in this or any other 
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country : ’’? and he appears to think 
that the assurance that they will 
be ‘‘equal or superior to any ship 
of the French navy’”’ is sufficient 
reason for building them. Is it 
not natural that this determina- 
tion not to be outdone in worth- 
less (?) vessels by a foreign Power 
is looked upon in many quarters 
as such ‘‘damning with faint 
praise’’ as is intended to condemn 
them? That this was not meant 
we may feel sure from Lord Ripon’s 
plain statement in the House of 
Lords that their construction was 
to be continued, and Mr Hibbert’s 
resistance to Mr Shaw Lefevre’s 
motion ; but when the premisses of 
the opponents of the big ships are 
thus practically admitted, it is dif- 
ficult to deny their conclusions. 
If it can ‘‘safely’’ be foreseen that 
the Nile and Trafalgar will be 
the last of the ironclads, it may 
safely be said that they ought not 
to be built. Even so high an au- 
thority as Admiral Sir Cooper Key, 
while he strongly supported the 
building of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar, says, when they are com- 
pleted we can be ‘‘content to 
turn our attention to the construc- 
tion of fast unarmoured cruisers ; ”’ 
and adds, ‘‘these will, in my 
opinion, form the fleets of the 
future.” From a subsequent let- 
ter of Sir Cooper Key’s, it appears 
that this opinion was rather hypo- 
thetical than actual; but it is cer- 
tain that those who believe that 
the ironclad is doomed will quote, 
as they have already quoted, Sir 
Cooper as a convert to their 
opinions. 

From the above opinions of high 
authorities, the position of the 
building of the Nile and Trafalgar 
has been almost brought to an 





1 «Times’ report of debate in House of Commons, March 16, 1836. 


§ « Times,’ March 19, 1886. 
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impasse from which there is no 
easy escape dialectically ; but still 
they are building, and are now 
well advanced, and I may point 
out that at various periods, as no- 
tably both before and after the In- 
flexible was built, we have held 
our hands in doubt as to the pro- 
per type of a fighting ship—this 
period of doubt and hesitation 
having been followed by a scare 
as to our weakness, and perhaps 
hasty following of foreign types. 

It is certain that we cannot 
afford to stand still and wait for 
something to turn up. We must 
have the courage of our opinions ; 
and if, as I believe, big ships will 
always continue to be necessary, 
1 trust that the knowledge and 
ability of the able men in charge 
of the constructive department of 
the Admiralty will be allowed fair 
scope to give us the best types 
which may approve themselves to 
their minds at the present or at 
any future time. That the tacti- 
cal views of naval officers should 
have full weight in such designs 
I began this article by saying, and 
this view has been pressed strongly 
by Sir Edward Reed and other 
authorities. 

The elaborate manceuvres of the 
French squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, carried out by the orders of 
Admiral Aube in May and June 
last, intended to test the value of 
torpedo-boats, although too long 
to refer to fully, are well worth 
alluding to. The reports of the 
admirals in command have not 
been published, though doubtless 
our Admiralty have confidential in- 
formation on the subject. It is 
certain that the French officers and 
men are by no means as enthusi- 
astic advocates of torpedo-boats 
and torpedo tactics as they were 
a year since. 

The French papers say that a 
flotilla of twelve first-class torpedo- 
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boats, which was intended to inter- 
cept Admiral Lafont’s ironclad 
squadron on its passage through 
the Balearic Isles, failed to do so, 
many mishaps occurring to the 
torpedo-boats, and that they could 
not even keep pace with the iron- 
clads, although they were only 
steaming 11.5 knots; while in an 
attack on a squadron at anchor at 
Ajaccio, only ten days after leaving 
Toulon with twenty. torpedo-boats, 
Admiral Brown de Colstoun could 
only muster five fit for service, the 
attack naturally ending in failure. 

It is worthy of remark that these 
experiments took place in fine 
weather in the Mediterranean, 
under circumstances specially fa- 
vourable for torpedo-boats. 

I have quoted fairly and fully 
the views of those who are dis- 
tinctly of opinion that the days of 
ironclads are numbered; but I do 
not think that they can be supported 
by a large view of the requirements 
of a great naval Power. That this 
is the view held by the majority of 
those best entitled to judge, I also 
believe. Foreign opinion I have 
before referred to; and I believe 
that there, too, it is decided that 
the big gun and the big ship must 
maintain its position. I have 
broken a lance in favour of the 
big armed ship or ironclad, while 
I have not entered into the vexed 
questions of how much armour 
should be carried, or how it should 
be distributed; nor do I mean to 
contend that all battle-ships should 
be of enormous size and cost. The 
majority should, on the contrary, 
be, I hold, of moderate size,— 
ships like the Nile and Trafalgar 
being the 3-deckers of the fleet, 
the others representing the 74’s. 

It has not been necessary here 
to point to the additional means 
of defence, through quick-firing 
and machine guns, nets, and other 
devices, which have strengthened 
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the power of big ships against tor- 
pedo- boats. 

The latter are, I hold, simply 
destructive weapons intended to 
attack an enemy under favourable 
circumstances—their advocates al- 
ways assuming that they will make 
at least as much use of their heels 
as of their powers of offence ; and I 
hold strongly that no naval Power 
can rest on similar Parthian tactics. 

The pecuniary argument I have 
already referred to as inapplicable; 
but the argument that, because an 
ironclad may be destroyed by a 
torpedo boat, therefore any num- 
ber of torpedo-boats can take the 
place of the former, is almost ludi- 
crous. Yet this is apparently the 
view of even so experienced an offi- 
cer as Admiral Arthur, though it 
has been left toa French writer to 
push it to its logical conclusions. 

To me it appears equivalent to 
arguing that a Cesar or a Nelson 
could be replaced by the dagger or 
the bullet which sufficed to put an 
end to their existence, and to be 
utterly untenable. 

Our American friends are the 
only people who, as lookers-on at 
the naval war-game now played by 
the maritime Powers of Europe, 
are qualified to act as impartial 
critics; and I conclude accordingly 
with an extract from Commander 
Bainbridge Hoff’s lecture, to which 
I have before referred, and which 
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sums up the argument in favour 
of big ships in the following terms. 
He speaks of shipbuilding ‘‘ fads,” 
and ‘‘doubts whether the torpedo 
can do much harm to a well-bulk- 
headed ship,’’ and adds :— 


“Not only in Parliament, but in 
technical congresses, discussions go 
on as to whether it is better to build 
one unamoured vessel or half-a-dozen 
torpedo-vessels. The side in favour 
of the small fry is especially ‘taking’ 
since the larger vessel costs in poun 
what the others cost in shillings, or 
even in pence. 

“ But, somehow or other, these gen- 
tlemen seem always to forget that the 
torpedo-boat is worth nothing except 
againsta ship. It cannot carry troops 
past batteries, it cannot fight forts, 
nor can it keep the sea for a long 
time; and if it costs less, its lifetime 
is out of all proportion less than that 
of the ship.” 


I do not myself shrink from 
endorsing this opinion, by saying 
that I believe that the big ships, 
earrying big guns, will continue to 
represent maritime power, when 
the small ‘‘torpilleur autonome,” 
which is supposed to have sounded 
the knell of their existence, shall 
have grown into the substantial 
torpedo-cruiser, differing mainly 
from our present cruisers in rely- 
ing more upon her speed and her 
torpedoes than upon her gun- 


power. 
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DIANE DE BRETEUILLE.—CONCLUSION. 


VI. 


THE business which Bob had 
insisted that I should lose no time 
in settling was effectually ‘disposed 
of in a very few minutes; for, 
hearing from him on arrival at 
the Office, the day after 
the events recorded in the last 
chapter, that a vacancy had sud- 
denly occurred at some place in 
China, and that he had considered 
it a wonderful piece of luck for 
me, inasmuch as if I had volun- 
teered to go to that out-of-the-way 
country, it might advance my pro- 
motion in the service, and at any 
rate ensure my going through a 
disagreeable necessity before I was 
too old to bear it with equanimity, 
—I thanked him for his very friend- 
ly consideration, but stubbornly re- 
fused to be removed from Paris, 
which was to me a paradise, on 
any consideration—least of all, 
through any effort of mine. 

Rob laughed, and exclaimed, 
‘* Out with it, old fellow! What's 
the attraction ?”’ 

«¢ Wait and you will see.”’ 

‘« Is she then coming over?”’ 

‘«Tt might be the other way.”’ 

‘< If you mean,’’ said Bob, ‘‘ that 
I am going to cross the Channel 
to see your latest admiration, you 
are greatly mistaken. I should 
have something to do were I to 
travel to and fro each time you 
had fallen in love.” 

‘¢But it is serious this time,”’ 
I said, with just a slight accent of 
pain in my voice, which struck 
Bob. 

‘¢ You do not mean it,’’ he said. 

*«I do.” 

** But surely you are not think- 
ing of marrying?” 

“‘T am.” 





‘¢A French girl ?”’ 

‘¢ A French girl.” 

‘¢ Well, I never !’’ 

‘¢So it is; and, Bob, when the 
day comes, you will be my best 
man, will you not?”’ 

‘¢ Best man,’’ said Bob, ‘¢ often 
means greatest fool. I am not 
sure I care to be the latter.’’ 

‘* Never mind what you are, or 
will be, or may be,’’ I said; ‘‘be 
what I want you to be, and I can 
say this much, no man will have 
ever had a chance of seeing his 
friend married to so lovely a girl.” 

‘*I never knew French girls 
were lovely,’’ provokingly remarked 

b 


‘¢ Be my best man, and you will 
be able to judge for yourself,” I 
said. ‘ . 

‘¢So you give up China,’’ con- 
tinued Bob, while docketing some 
silly despatch, and preparing it 
for those Office pigeon-holes, 
which contain more wisdom and 
trash combined than any other 
official department in the country. 

‘*I do.” 

‘«For the purpose of marrying a 
French girl?” 

“Yo.” 

‘« By the way, when is the mar- 
riage to take place ?’’ 

‘« That is not fixed.” 

‘¢ There is a hitch, is there ?”’ 

‘*If you like to call it so.” 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Bob, somewhat 
sententiously, ‘‘a hitch is a hitch 
in England, whatever it may be in 
France.”’ 

I was irritated and annoyed that 
he should not have jumped at the 
prospect of being my best man, 
thinking all the while of the enor- 
mous favour I was conferring on 
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my friend in asking him to stand 
at my side when the girl I loved 
put her hand into mine, and he 
would have a right to look upon 
himself as having contributed to 
our joy, our happiness, our union. 

Bob either did not see it in this 
light, or was slow to perceive any 
particular advantage in acceding 
to my wishes. He therefore lit 
a cigarette, and, having done so, 
turned the conversation by asking 
me how long I would remain in 
town. 

‘« Let us do a theatre together,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ and dine at the St. James’s 
Club, where just at present there 
is a very decent cook.” 

‘«¢ My dear Bob,’’I said, ‘‘ I want 
no dinner, I will not go to the 
play, and [ require an answer to 
my question.”’ 

‘« But there is a hitch,’’ he said ; 
“time enough when that is ar- 
ranged to give you an answer. 
By the way, what is the nature 
of the hitch?” 

‘** ] cannot tell you.” 

‘* Say you will not tell.’”’ 

‘*] had rather not.” 

‘Does the lady care for some 
one else? ”’ 

sé No,”’ 

‘‘Or some one else care for 
her?”’ 

‘«Everybody must care for her 
who knows her.’’ This seemed to 
me the most dexterous inanner of 
avoiding the question. 

**Is it about settlements? ”’ 

‘© No.” 

‘*Then I give it up,’’ said Bob; 
‘‘and now I am off to Hyde Park 
for a whiff of air. This place is 
stuffy to a degree, and I shall die 
if lremain here another minute.”’ 

‘*Bob,”’ I said, ‘* be serious: 
promise me what I ask. It will 
give me a little comfort, and I 
need it.’’ 

The kind-hearted Bob noted the 
earnest tone of my request, and 
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while putting on his hat rather 
snappishly replied, ‘*Of course I — 
will, if you wish it,’ and asking 
me whether I was not going his 
way, without waiting for a reply, 
walked out. 

I followed him, and having gone 
together as far as Pall Mall, we 
parted. 

I felt as if I had done wonders 
towards the advancement of my 
marriage with Diane. I had se- 
cured myself against promotion, 
and therefore displacement, and I 
had a best man ready to give me 
away to a girl who could not be 
mine just yet because of a terrible 
hitch, as Bob called it—viz., be- 
cause she herself was being given 
away by her father to another man. 
The idea, horrible as it was, filled 
me with no concern whatever. I 
had such faith in Diane’s love and 
loyalty, such implicit confidence 
in the strength of our mutual 
understanding, that my refusing 
promotion, so as not to be away 
from where she lived, appeared to 
me only natural; while, if there 
was a little self-sacrifice in ‘it, I 
was the better pleased for being 
permitted to lay it at the shrine 
of my divinity. On the other 
hand, I derived immense consola- 
tion from Bob’s acceptance; and 
it seemed to me as if it were a 
good omen that I should have 
secured so important an element 
in the marriage ceremony on my 
first day away from that Paris 
which held all I cared for in 
life. 

Nothing of any consequence oc- 
curred for some days; but ‘when 
at the end of a week I was begin- 
ning to wonder why Madame de 
Chantalis had not written, I found 
three letters at the Club, all in 
different handwritings, easily re- 
cognisable, however, and all three 
bearing the Paris post-mark. 

The first I opened was the one 
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I looked to to give me most plea- 
sure. It was from Mademoiselle 
Garoux,—‘‘ that governess’s post,”’ 
which Diane had once told me 
might occasionally be used. 


‘* MonsiIEuR,’’—wrote the faith- 
ful governess, —‘‘ I have little to say, 
for Mademoiselle is not aware that 
I am writing; but knowing her 
feelings and yours, I cannot but 
congratulate you on having secured 
so plucky, so staunch, and so true 
an affection. 

‘«Nothing in her manner towards 
her parents betrays the least dis- 
respect, the slightest wish even to 
disobey their commands. ‘Towards 


M. de Maupert she is as reserved . 


as it is possible to be without 
wounding 4s convenances, and it 
must be allowed that his own man- 
ner towards her is perfect. He 
attempts no more than marked 
politeness, and even the cold re- 
ception of his attentions never 
induces a reproach. What an- 
noyed Diane more than anything 
at first, is the fact that while he 
must see how distasteful to her is 
the courtship he has permission to 
pay her, he never once has asked 
her whether she endorses her pa- 
rent’s consent to his being her 
fiancé, and that this gave her no 
opportunity of appealing to his 
honour not to pursue an engage- 
ment so palpably distasteful to 
her; but she seems now to hope 
that he will continue as he is 
doing, as she does not want to 
owe anything to his generosity, 
having, as she tells me with her 
sweet laugh, ‘a little plan of mine 
own.’ 

‘¢ Mon Dieu, how I wish mat- 
ters were otherwise than they are! 
but that will come right, I am 
convinced. 

‘I must say a word about your 
conversation with the Marquis the 
day you left Paris. It made a 


[April 


deep impression on the good old 
man, who never speaks of you 
otherwise than with kindly expres- 
sions of regard ; but la Marquise is 
not on your side. She does not 
enter into the noble aspirations 
which move you, because she can- 
not comprehend them; and as to 
her daughter, her sole argument is, 
I do not see why she should be 
treated otherwise than others, and 
I think it very unbecoming for a 
girl of her position to affect the 
ways and manners of another 
country than her own. 

‘«Diane never answers, and her 
silence serves the purpose of al- 
lowing sad conversations to drop; 
but after one of these distressing 
moments Diane comes to my room 
for consolation, and then I can 
assure you, we discuss all your 
faults and merits ‘de ceur foie,’ 
and we generally end by agreeing 
that your mutual love must be 
consecrated at last by your mutual 
suffering, and crowned by your 
mutual reward. 

‘Diane has authorised me to 
write to you occasionally on my 
own behalf, if I care to; but she 
has told me never to send you a 
message from herself. ‘He knows 
all I can possibly say to him,’ 
she says‘ ‘and our next message 
must be to one another in the pre- 
sence of witnesses.’ 

‘* Have faith, Monsieur, have 
hope ; and charitably forgive the 
shortcomings of this letter. 

‘* P. S.--Some little gossip has 
been about, that on the day after 
her engagement to M. de Maupert 
Diane sent you some roses. How 
has it come to be known? 

‘¢ MADELEINE GAROUX.” 


The next was only a line from’ 


Raymond de Chantalis. It ran 
thus :— 
‘¢ Having much to tell and no- 


thing to write, it is for you to see 
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whether you care to talk to me, 
or remain away from your friend, 
‘¢ RAYMOND.”’ 


The third was an anonymous 
production. It contained only a 
verse of Gresset— 

“Et rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les 


roses 
L’espace d’un matin.” 


Taken all together, the letters 
had produced an uncomfortable 
and depressing feeling. I began 
to fear that the silence which the 
Marquis had enjoined on me, and 
which, for Diane’s sake, I was so 
anxious to preserve, was about to 
be broken, and this distressed me. 

Then I wondered how this could 
be. The Chantalis knew nothing 
except the broad fact that we 
loved, and were not allowed to 
love in peace; but even if Diane 
had told them more than I had, 
their family ties would have suffi- 
ciently ensured their discretion. 

The Count de Maupert had no 
doubt been told all by both Diane 
and her father, as these two high- 
minded natures would not have 
borne for a mement: the idea of 
being disloyal to friend or foe; 
but surely the Count would not, 
nor could, improve his position by 
showing up the girl he wished to 
marry. Again the argument was 
good, and even stronger as applied 
to Diane’s mother. 

How, then, could this matter of 
the roses have been talked about ? 

‘¢T have it!’ I exclaimed all at 
once. ‘* The porters at the Hotel 
Breteuille must have spread the 
report. What a fool I was to ask 
for these flowers, instead of wait- 
ing till they were sent tome! My 
God! what have I done? ”’ 

Yes, Raymond is right. I shall 
return to Paris without delay. 
The rose shall live more than the 
space of a morning, I thought, as 
I commented to myself on this 
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well-expressed but sorrowful line 
of poetry. 

I left for Paris that evening, 
having replied to both letters, and 
borne with me the anonymous 
quotation. 

I got to Paris on Sunday morn- 
ing, the second Sunday since Diane 
had been given to M. de Maupert . 
by her parents, and had given her 
heart to me. 

Though resolved to be true to 
my promise to the Marquis, yet I 
could not resist going to the church 
I knew Diane usually frequented, 
on the chance of catching a glimpse 
of her; but instead of her dear grace- 
ful little person, I saw her mother 
kneeling near the high altar, with 
Monsieur de Maupert at her side, 
and I heard the banns of marriage 
between Diane de Breteuille and 
le Comte de Maupert proclaimed 
from the pulpit for the ‘second 
time.” 

They have lost no time, I 
thought, and one more Sunday 
must bring matters to a crisis. 
But my heart sank within me, 
and I| ran out of the church. 

Once in the street it struck me 
that it was curious Diane should 
not have accompanied her mother 
to the parish church; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection made me under- 
stand that in these days of trial 
the poor girl would naturally 
avoid, if possible, a church from 
the pulpit of which words were 
given out to the congregation that 
portended so much to herself and 
me. 

Involuntarily, 


though instinct- 
ively, I directed my steps to St 
Thomas d’Aquin, near the Rue 
du Bac, and arrived in time to see 
an angel rise from her prayers at 
the high altar where she had heard 


mass, and asked the Almighty: 
himself to lay upon us both His 
merciful hands, and b.ing us out 
of our trouble, and come and kneel 
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at our Lady’s altar to beg her gen- 
tle intercession in our behalf. 

To see this graceful little thing 
kneel; to watch her pretty little 
hands cover her beautiful face; to 
note the lithesome figure bend in 
humble devotional attitude before 
the mother of the Most Holy, and 
offer her a child’s simple prayer, 
that, provided it were the will of 
her divine Son, she, who was 
never implored in ‘vain, might 
bring to her relief her wonderfully 
powerful intercession, and obtain 
from Him the grace of allowing 
this great misery to pass away; 
to behold this inexpressibly touch- 
ing spectacle, and to feel that the 
child in her simplicity, the girl in 
her beauty, and the woman in her 
calm steady resolve were mine, 
and mine alone, produced so great 
an impression that I had to support 
myself against the nearest column 
least I should faint, so moved was 
I by the scene before me, so stir- 
red by the inward feeling it pro- 
duced, and so proud in the know- 
ledge of my triumph even in that 
hour of helplessness. 

She moved, and her head being 
raised, a yay of sun through one 
of the latticed windows came down 
upon her golden-brown hair, as if 
in answer to her prayer. It lit 
up that beautiful head with all 
the glory of its brightness ; and 
as she made a sign to her gov- 
erness by her side that it was 
time to go, I felt that her prayer 
had been answered, together with 
a craving to kneel at the spot 
where she had knelt, and to ask 
what she had asked. 

I hid behind the column. No 
power on earth could have made 
me reveal myself at that moment. 
It was not so much the promise I 
‘ had made, as the fear of insulting 
that beautiful trust which the girl 
was evincing, both in the efficacy 
of her appeals to Heaven, and in 
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her reliance that I would not do 
anything her father might have 
cause to reproach me with. 

When she had left the church, 
I went tothe chair she had knelt 
on, and I prayed as I never had 
prayed before, as never a man of 
twenty-five has deemed it neces- 
sary to pray before. When I left 
St Thomas d’Aquin, I felt a better, 
a calmer, and a more contented 
man than I had for years. 

Of course, in the afternoon my 
first preoccupation was to see 
Raymond de Chantalis. I found 
him at the club, and as he was 
not going to Chantilly races, we 
determined to have a walk to- 
gether. 

After his usual bantering re- 
marks had been administered, he 
said that on the Saturday after I 
left, Diane’s father had been to 
see him, and seemed apparently in 
great dudgeon about some roses 
which his daughter had sent me. 

‘¢ What about that?’’ had said 
Raymond. 

‘« A great deal,’’ had replied the 
Marquis. 

‘*Well,’”? had answered Ray- 
mond, ‘‘ if you cannot allow your 
daughter to fulfil a promise pub- 
licly made to a man you did not 
refuse to meet at dinner at my 
house, you cannot expect her to 
look at her promise as lightly as 
you do. The girl has her father’s 
love of truth and his notions of 
the obligations of politeness ; and 
I wonder at the father being so 
blind asto his own merits reflected 
in his daughter.” 

‘*Capital!’’ I said ; ‘*what did 
the old Marquis reply ?”’ 

‘«He replied that the present 
Imperial régime had upset every 
notion of propriety, decorvm, and 
right in France; that the old no- 
bility of France was not a jot bet- 
ter than the Imperialists—nay, 
rather worse, for they were imita- 
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tors only, whereas the others were 
originators of evil manners and 
notions; that all seemed topsy- 
turvy; that apparently parents 
could no longer judge what was 
best for their children, but that 
children were to adopt 4a mode 
Anglaise, because, forsooth, it hap- 
pened to please them; that young 
men went about making love to 
young ladies, and turning their silly 
heads, even before the age at which 
the idea of marriage could take 
definite shupe.”’ 

‘« That is somewhat a cool state- 
ment,”’ I said, ‘considering that 
before the young lady in question 
had even known the young man 
alluded to, the father had broached 
to her the marriage question.” 

‘*So | thought,”’ said Raymond ; 
‘but it amused me to let the old 
gentleman have his say.’’ 

‘¢ Well, what else did he say ?”’ 

‘*He said this: that De Mau- 
pert was an old college friend, a 
country neighbour, and a man of 
irreproachable conduct; that he 
had known him more or less in- 
timately all his life; that he had 
watched his social advancement 
with fraternal pride, and that, given 
the world to choose from, he would 
find no one for whom he enter- 
tained so much regard, so real an 


' esteem, and so great a consicera- 


tion; that under these circum- 
stances he had broached to him 
the subject of a closer alliance be- 
tween his house and the Count. 
That M. de Maupert had at first 
objected that he was too old for so 
young a person; but on this being 
altogether pooh-poohed, he had, like 
you, been struck with the wonder- 
ful beauty of Mademoiselle Diane, 
and being struck, had struck his 
bargain with Diane’s father.” 

I was much interested in these 
details, for it clearly showed that 
M. de Maupert at least was not 
the principal culprit in this affair ; 
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and that should matters come to a 
crisis, the result of which would 
be painful to him, as I now felt 
absolutely certain it would prove, 
both Diane and myself would find 
an unexpected ally in the father, 
whom we both had treated with so 
much confidence, and whose tardy 
remorse at being the originator 
of our troubles would soften into 
a ready instrument for restoring 
peace. 

‘Go on,” I said to Raymond ; 
‘< all this is very interesting.”’ 

‘< Of course it is,’’ he answered ; 
‘*but I was not going to write all 
this, as you may well imagine. I 
never waste words on paper, or 
sentiments either, for the matter 
of that.” 

‘« Do go on,’’ I said impatiently. 

‘«There is not much more to 
add,’’ he replied. ‘* What took 
place afterwards is better known 
to yourself than to any one else; 
but the idea that you have blabbed 
about the roses has powerfully 
moved the old gentleman; and 
though his indignation is softening 
a little, yet it was so great that he 
hurried matters as soon as you 
were gone, and caused the banns 
between his daughter and his 
friend to be published at once.”’ 

‘*Have you seen Diane, and 
does she think me capable of boast- 
ing publicly of her kind thought 
of myself? ”’ 

‘‘Do not put on that tragic 
air,”’ he said. 

‘¢ Lovers are perfectly insuffer- 
able,’ added Raymond. ‘‘ The 
most intelligent men become abso- 
lute fools: either their voice and 
manner become tragical, or their 
mirth in its exaggeration steps into 
the regions of comedy. 

‘* No, Monsieur 2 ami,’’ imitating 
my voice, ; ‘‘ Diane did not think 
you capable of boasting of her 
kind thought of you. She never 
thought of you at all. She had 
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no doubt that you were a gentle- 
man, and would act as one; but 
she was annoyed at her attentions 
to you becoming the object of 
public remark. Hew do you ex- 
plain the circumstances?” 

«¢ Easily.” And I told him about 
my getting the roses from the 
porter. 

‘‘ That explains everything,”’ he 
said, ‘‘and I will let the Marquis 
know.” 

‘* But tell me,’’ I said, ‘* what is 
the meaning of this anonymous 
message?’’ I pulled it out of my 
pocket and gave it to him to read. 

‘¢It means, no doubt, what it 
says,”’ laughed Raymond. 

‘¢ Why should it be sent to me?”’ 

‘* My dear boy, you are simply 
impossible. How am I to tell you 
why an anonymous letter is sent 
you? If I could tell you the 
reason of such letter, the name of 
the writer, and his address in 
town, I suppose the latter would 
no longer be an anonymous pro- 
duction. For goodness’ sake be 
more reasonable.”’ 

There was no use in asking him 
any more questions ; and it is use- 
less to recall all he said during 
this walk about Diane and her 
behaviour in these trying circum- 
stances. 

One thing, however, struck me. 
Raymond, who is not a man to 
exaggerate or to idealise, was loud 
in his praise of Diane. 

‘¢I could never have believed,”’ 
he once said, ‘‘that she would have 
grown into so beautiful a girl; 
and if your mutual love has done 
this, I can but encourage love in 
future.”’ 

Another time during our walk 
he asked, in a kind of half-dreamy 
way— 

‘¢ Where the deuce has she got 
that decision of character which 
she exhibits? Would you believe 
it, she told my wife last night that 
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no power on earth will make her 
say Yes when she is asked the 
usual question at the marriage 
ceremony.”’ 

‘* When is that ceremony to take 
place?” I asked. 

‘*I believe,”’ said Raymond, 
‘*that it is fixed for to-morrow 
week—lI mean the civil marriage— 
and that the religious ceremony 
will take place on the following 
day.”’ 

‘*Has the trousseau been or- 
dered?” I asked, with a painful 
bone gnawing at my throat and 
wellnigh strangling me. 

‘« Certainly, and Diane has taken 
an extraordinary interest in it: so 
much so, in fact, that her mother 
declares the girl to have no other 
idea in her head than to gather to- 
gether, if not the richest, at least 
the most beautiful cordetlle de 
mariage ever seen.”’ 

It struck me all of a sudden, 
and the idea thrust the bone back 
in a most efficacious manner, that 
she was taking an interest in her 
trousseau on my account, and I 
forthwith determined to order my 
own wedding-coat and presents for 
my bride. 

Raymond added brightness to 
this thought, by remarking slyly, 
‘*¢ One of Diane’s peculiarities is that 
she has absolutely and decidedly 
refused to have any initials em- 
broidered on her things, and all 
are to be marked with her name, 
Diane, only.”’ 

‘¢She knows,’ I exclaimed to 
Raymond, ‘‘that that is the only 
name I care for.”’ 

‘Va te promener,’’ said Ray- 
mond ; ‘‘I am sick of you and of 
Diane, and as I am near home, I 
will leave you, unless you have 
settled with Madame de Chantalis 
to disturb my peaceful evening by 
more love-talk.”’ 

He said all 


this so good- 
naturedly that I could not take 
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offence, but I wished him good- 
bye, thanking him for the valuable 
information he had communicated 
to me. 

Four days went by, and owing 
to some unusual pressure of work, 
I had seen nobody, nor heard from 
any one, when towards evening a 
little note was handed to me. It 
contained these words :— 

‘¢ Monday next, eleven o'clock, 
at the Mairie of the VII. Arron- 
dissement. Be there.—D.”’ 

To describe my feelings on re- 
ceiving this is to attempt the im- 
possible. I had believed in a 
crisis, but in one which would 
take place before any necessty 
had arisen to go so far as the 
Mayor’s presence. 

I had fancied that at the last 
moment either Diane’s parents 
would have had pity on their 
daughter’s misery; that the Count 
would have respected her undis- 
guised loathing to this arranged 
marriage; that Diane herself 
would have thrown herself at her 
father’s feet and implored his 
mercy ; or would have begged the 
Count to spare her young years 
and relieve her misery; but ap- 
parently all these considerations 
were absurd, indeed they never 
had been thought of. 

‘¢ Monday next, eleven o’clock, at 
the Mayoralty. Be there.’’ Diane 
herself, in her own handwriting, 
though she merely initialed the 
note and did not sign it—Diane, 
my Diane, invited me to be pres- 
ent at her wedding with my rival. 

I read again. There was no 
mistake. Lest I should forget the 
exact district of Paris where the 
girl lived who constituted my life, 
my hope, my soul, my faith, my 
creed, my everything, she had 
marked it down. There it was writ- 
ten—Seventh District, at eleven 
o’clock—and in letters as clear and 
as distinct as if they were printed, 
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she delivered her commands,—Be 
there. 

I required no more. I would 
go. She had bidden me: it was 
henceforth a duty. Perhaps she 
might want help; no one but my- 
self should give it to her; perhaps 
she wished me to witness her un- 
willingness, her powerlessness, her 
sacrifice to duty. Did I not know 
it? No; I could not go. May be 
she wanted me to have the chafce 
of forbidding the banns. I would 
rise in my chair on the following 
Sunday, and throw my glove, to 
be picked up by the Senator 
Count. 

Perhaps she wished me to prove 
myself her champion on the day 
of her sacrifice. Yes; I would. 

I took a sheet of paper, pinned 
upon it the little blue favour 
which I had so long treasured, 
and wrote these words :— 

‘¢ The blue is as bright as it was 
when I received it. Please return 
it if a storm is impending. I 
want to protect my property.” 

By nine in the morning it was 
returned with these words :— 

‘¢ Il faut combattre 4 nous deux 
maintenant.” 

I fully understood the message, 
and returned an answer by post, 
fully directed to Diane, and writ- 
ten in the boldest characters :— 


‘¢ My DarLiInc,—Rely upon me. 
I shall be by your side on Monday, 
and we shall win the day.’’ 


She answered it by a messenger, a 
valet of her own father’s, saying — 


‘Wait till I give the signal: 
do not precipitate things. My 
signal will surprise so many that 
it will be unmistakable ; but it may 
strain all the courage I possess, 
and at that supreine moment I may 
be unable to do more. I there- 
fore look to your strong arm, your 
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strong will, and our stronger love, 
to help your wife that is to be. 
‘¢ DIANE.” 


As a man prepares by fasting 
and prayer to deserve a life eter- 
nal hereafter, so did I from the 
moment I received the above note 
devote myself to solitude and 
thought, as a preparation to the 
ceremony of Monday, to which 
Diane alone had bid me: to which 
I looked for the signal which 
would free her and free me, and 
throw us into ore another’s arms. 

Monday came, and long before 
the clock had struck ten, arrayed 
in my best clothes, wearing the 
blue favour given by Diane during 
that cotillon which had played 
such a part in our lives, with a 
countenance as stolid, as firm, as 
resolved as was the will within 
me, which reflected itself in my 
features, I sought admittance at 
the Mairie. 

At ten, and not before, I was 
allowed to go into the hall; but it 
was not before half-past ten that 
I was permitted to enter the room 
wherein Mademoiselle de Brete- 
uille’s marriage was about to be 
solemnised in accordance with the 
requirements of the French civil 
law. 

There was a square table, with 
pen, ink, and paper. There were 
two chairs for the engaged couple 
in front of the table, and two 
others for the Mayor and his 
clerk, or adjoint, on the other 
side. 

There were a few other chairs 
in the body of the room for near 
relatives and old people; but I 
cared not for a seat, and took up 
my position next to the wall on 
the side which the lady would 
occupy durirg the ceremony. 

Presently the people came troop- 
ing in,and all in gay humour, bandy- 
ing their remarks at one another, 





and, perceiving me, whispering to 
each other that which I cared not 
to hear, but which, I felt certain, 
referred to my sad disappointment 
and my well-known admiration for 
la mariée. 

The noise increased as the com- 
pany increased, and now many 
pressed near me and talked and 
compassionated with me. 

To all remarks I preserved a 
stolid silence; but edged myself 
forward, so as to keep well in sight 
of Diane. 

A few moments later the Mayor, 
wearing his scarf, and his .clerk, 
entered the room, bowed to the 
auglience, and asked whether the 
marriage ceremony could be pro- 
ceeded with. 

‘«They are coming!’’ shouted 
the people in the audience; and 
making room for them, there 
marched forward a procession, in 
the first two persons of which it 
was composed | alone took interest. 

The Marguis de Breteuille led 
his daughter to the table. His 
step was uncertain; hers was 
perfectly steady. His eyes wan- 
dered; hers were fixed. His 
countenance indicated trouble; 
hers was as calm and as placid 
as if nothing in the world was 
more common than to be led asa 
lamb to the slaughter. 

As they approached the table, 
they both caught sight of me. 
Diane bowed to me, and gave me 
once more that divine smile which 
had led me captive at her feet, 
and plunged my whole frame, body 
and soul, into one long worship of 
her beauty, goodness, and being. 
The Marquis frowned, and looked 
away. 

Another man saw me, too, and 
frowned likewise. M. de Maupert, 
on taking his seat on the other 
side of Mademoiselle de Breteuille, 
had me full in view, and relished 
not the sight. As if the air had 
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become suddenly charged with elec- 
tricity, every one kept looking at 
the anxious faces of myself, M. de 
Maupert and the Marquis. 

Although rumour had not been 
very busy respecting us, still suffi- 
cient report had spread as to this 
marriage being hateful to the bride, 
for the concern which our coun- 
tenances exhibited not to give it 
consistency ; and a kind of silence, 
such as precedes a storm, fell upon 
the noisy and brilliant company. 

The unusual sight, too, of a cotil- 
lon ribbon at my button-hole at 
tracted attention, and made people 
wonder what possessed me to wear 
such a bauble on such an occasion. 

It was therefore with breathless 
attention that the large gathering 
of the friends of both families 
listened to the Mayor’s statements 
as to what constituted legal im- 
pediments to a marriage, and with 
almost painful expectation that 
they awaited the answers which 
were now to be given to the Mayor’s 
questions. 

‘* Monsieur,’’ asked the Mayor— 
a very gentlemanlike man of some 
fifty years of age, with a long, 
well-combed beard, a stately gait, 
and a countenance suited to his 
official position—‘‘ are you the per- 
son desirous to be married ?”’ 

It seemed so absurd a question, 
seeing that M. de Maupert was 
standing before him for the pur- 
pose, that I could not refrain a 
sickly smile that forced itself to 
my face, and which De Maupert 
noted almost at the same time that 
he acquiesced in reply to the official 
question. 

‘« Then,”’ proceeded the Mayor in 
asententious manner, reading from 
a paper he held in his hands, and 
having previously adjusted an eye- 
glass, ‘‘you, Count Charles Em- 
manuel de Maupert, do you take 
this lady—-Diane Marie Ghislaine 
de Breteuille—for your wife ?”’ 
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‘¢I do,”’ replied the Count, with 
a bow to Diane. 

‘‘And you,’’continued the Mayor, 
still reading in the same uncon- 
cerned fashion, ‘‘Diane Marie 
Ghislaine de Breteuille, do you, 
with the consent of your parents, 
duly certified and freely: given— 
do you take Count Charles Em- © 
manuel de Maupert for your hus- 
band ?”’ 

My whole soul went out to the 
girl, who in that solemn moment 
had it in her power by one single 
word from her lips to seal her own 
fate and mine, and with a terrible 
sickness of heart that foreboded an 
equally terrible crisis, I marked her 
lovely pale face, from which all rays 
of sunshine had faded, and I was 
about to utter a yell of despair 
when from under her veil I noticed 
a little blue bow, just like the one 
I wore, sewn beneath the folds of 
the bodice of her white dress, hid 
almost from view, but peeping at 
that moment at me asif to say, 
What manner of faith have you in 
me?am I not true to you? am I 
not here to show you how staunch 
I can be? wait for the signal and 
see. 

All this was felt, thought of, 
seen, and appreciated in the space 
of a second ; for in another second 
a clear voice like that ofa silver 
bell, went forth pure and true into 
the hall, and taking that assem- 
blage to witness, sounded in my ears 
like the message of an angel, as the 
words, ‘‘ Non, Monsieur le Maire,” 
struck the whole audience dumb 
with amazement. 

Before the astonishment of all 
present had had time to translate 
itself into words, the Mayor, con- 
tinuing his official duties with 
the slightest possible semblance of 
surprise visible on his face, asked 
the noble girl the motives of her 
refusal. 

In the same distinct tones came 
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the reply, ‘‘ Because it’is the first 
time that I have an opportunity 
of replying to distinct question. 
Because neither my parents nor 
this gentleman here,’’ inclining her 
head towards M.de Maupert, ‘‘have 
condescended to ask it of me; and 
because,’’ her voice began to falter, 
her strength was evidently failing, 
‘* because,’’—I rushed to her side, 
and supporting her beautiful form, 
—*‘* because,’’ she concluded, her 
eyes lifted to mine, ‘‘this is the 
man of my choice.” — 

1 kissed her lips before the whole 
of the startled audience. I took 
her up in my arms with a giant’s 
strength to a chair away from the 
cursed seat she had been made to 
sit upon before; I knelt by her 
side while the Mayor rushed off for 
restoratives, and by the zide of my 
speechless love I stood guard, asa 
man defiantly protecting the life 
of his life. 

Then, as if for the first time the 
significance of the scene enacted 
before them had just struck them, 
there was a rush to the door of 
frightened ladies and _ discreet 
friends, one and all anxious to 
quit a place where their stereo- 
typed notions of propriety, involv- 
ing, for aught they cared, the ruin 
of a young life, had received so 
great a shock, and hurrying to fill 
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the world of gossip with the details 
of the painful tragedy they had 
just witnessed. 

But what cared I for gossip or 
criticism at that moment? my 
darling was safe from the profana- 
tion of other hands, and I believe 
I should have struck dead with the 
fury of a maniac the first person 
that had attempted to approach 
my charge. 

In a short time the wearied eyes 
opened, and seemed to look for 
something. My arm was round 
her in a moment, and before her 
stunned and petrified parents my 
little Diane put her slight arms 
round my neck for protection, and 
wesembraced with all the might 
that four weeks of pent-up love 
could pour into one happy moment 
of glorified bliss. 

Those who looked down upon us 
in "that hour of our triumph and 
ecstacy realised then, if they never 
did before, how powerless are the 
cold calculations of humanity and 
its meaningless projects for the 
happiness of youth against the 
power of love, that, once acknowl- 
ledged by two ardent young na- 
tures, brooks no obstacle, knows no 
barrier, aad overturns in its sweep- 
ing current the firmest bulwarks 
raised against them by social codes 
or national prejudices. 


VII. 


The events of the last few hours 
were of too great an importance 
to allow of any delay in bringing 
them to a settlement ; and whereas 
the dignity of a Senator had appa- 
rently been enough for the Count 
to find a ready excuse why he 
should not be the cause of a scan- 
dal, or play a part in an affair of 
love, into which he well knew he 
had not been willingly dragged, 
and he had on that account left 





the room, it was left for the old 
Marquis to express to us _ his 
opinion of our conduct, and to 
determine the line of action he 
himself wished us to adopt. 

It must, however, be acknow- 
ledged that the Count de Maupert, 
on retiring from the scene of action, 
left word that he was only behav- 
ing as he deemed at present the 
cause of discretion and dignity 
required of him; but that he would 
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await in an ante-chamber any call 
to him which might be made by 
either the Marquis, the Marquise, 
or the young lady herself. 

As to Diane and myself, we 
were so rapt in the enjoyment 
of the moment, so happy in the 
fact that we were there together, 
breathing one breath, speaking one 
thought, and defying the world in 
our strong young love, that we 
could not speak. 

We looked at one another, and 
the outpouring of our souls went 
out to each other in that look. 
So intense was it, that it was 
almost alarming to the onlookers, 
who for some time were riveted 
to the spot, where they stood 
silent and dazed, like ourselves 
in a dream. 

I was the first to break the 
spell, and taking my arm away 
from the frail little treasure that 
I had been holding next my heart 
with such infinite tenderness and 


pride, I went up the Marquise, 
and taking her unwilling hand, 
she had no power to keep back, 


I kissed it reverentially; then 
going to the old Marquis, whose 
tears stood thickly in his eyes, I 
said: ‘*Monsieur, here is your 
daughter. I ask her of you, and 
I give up my profession to live 
with her and you, if you consent 
to it.” 

He did not answer, but looked 
at Diane. The tears welled in her 
beautiful tired eyes. She gave 
him a little eloquent smile, but 
when she tried to speak she could 
not. 

I ran to her, fearing she was 
going to faint again: but she re- 
vived on my being near her, and 
gave my hand so meaning a pres- 
sure that, keeping it locked in 
mine own, I raised it to my lips, 
and looked at her father. 

He could stand it no longer, and 
bent down to embrace his child. 
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I stood by, looking on. 

Diane, without saying a word, 
caught hold of her father’s hand, 
and gently leading it, put it into 
mine. 

We shook hands without saying 
a word ; but the change had been 
wrought that we hoped for. 

Regaining his voice, the Marquis 
asked for the Comte de Maupert, 
and on his coming in, the Marquis 
addressed him— 

‘* Monsieur le Comte, I owe you 
a reparation of honour for the in- 
sult which has been publicly offered 
to you by my own flesh and blood. 
I am at your orders where and 
when you may please to appoint.’ 

I listened stupefied. This had 
never entered into my reckoning. 
I only noted with satisfaction that 
Diane had not taken in the mean- 
ing of this speech ; but the Comte 
at once replied, with a courage that 
did him honour— 

‘¢ Monsieur le Marquis, if such 
be your wish, I am, of course, at 
your commands ; but we are too old 
acquaintances for you to misunder- 
stand me, when I here declare that 
I am unwilling to repay in blood 
the debt of gratitude I owe for an 
honour to myself you had consid- 
ered me deserving of, and which 
it is not your fault, or that of 
Madame la Marquise, that I should 
not now enjoy.” 

There was a pause; but as it 
was evidently for the Count to 
speak, and he felt it, he went on— 

‘¢ Mademoiselle your daughter 
has only said the truth, and in 
that she has not disgraced herself 
or your name. She has, indeed, 
acted with a courage so rare among 
young versons of her age in the 
France of the present day, that I 
can only regret, and bitterly regret, 
that I should not have perceived, 
until it was too late, the whole 
extent of my loss. 

‘‘It is perfectly true that she 
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was never asked whether she wil- 
lingly accepted my courtship. She 
showed me plainly that it was not 
one of her choice; but she was 
so well brought up, so resolutely 
obedient to the will of her parents, 
that she did not oblige me to ask 
a question which I somehow feared 
might receive the answer it has 
publicly got this day, and which 
perhaps on that very account I 
did not put to her. 

‘¢ Under these circumstances, it 
remains for me as a man of years, 
whose honourable intentions were 
above all suspicion, to release you 
from any obligation under which 
you might feel yourself towards 
me, and to beg that if my name be 
ever mentioned in your family, it 
may not be with loathing and dis- 
taste, but with pity and respect. 
Adieu.” 

‘¢ Noble man !”’ I exclaimed, and 
in my impetuosity I was about to 
wring him by the hands in a trans- 
port of generous admiration, when 
he looked at me with a haughti- 
ness that thrilled as well as checked 
any forward movement on my 
part, and said— 

‘¢T have not the honour of your 
acquaintance, and it is fortunate 
for you, inasmuch as had I that 
privilege I would certainly make 
use of it.” 

Stung to the quick, I said, ad- 
dressing the Marquis, ‘‘ Pray, sir, 
inform this gentleman that I am 
at his service, seeing that his visit 
to my rooms on an errand which 
concerned himself only, was an 
acquaintance thrust upon me which 
I never desired.” 

‘*As you please,’’ replied the 
Count, and left the room, bowing 
to us all in turn, and receiving our 
own bows in answer. 

‘*Come to my arms, my child,” 
said the old Marquis, ‘‘ and receive 
my apology for having ignored the 
real character of .my own daugh- 


ter.” He embraced her over and 
over again, and sent her over to 
her mother, who had been speech- 
less all the while, and was sobbing 
as if she would never cease. 

‘* Mon enfant,” said the Marquis 
to me, ‘‘ we are not accustomed to 
scenes like this in our country; 
but to novel scenes, novel measures 
must be adopted. What are your 
wishes now !” 

‘¢Sir, I have not asked Made- 
moiselle Diane in so many words 
to marry me,” I said, attempting 
a smile; ‘‘ but I think our hearts 
have spoken. That generous Count 
has left us free, and obeyihg the 
custom of France, I respectfully 
ask your permission to woo and 
win the hand of the girl I love.” 

‘*] shall reply,’’ said the Mar- 
quis, ‘‘as they do in England— 
What does my daughter say?” 

For an answer, Diane, who had 
heard the conversation, left her 
mother, and running up to me, 
cried ‘‘ Oui, oui,’ in so childish 
a manner, that the Marquis re- 
marked— 

‘*T think this time there is no 
fear of the ceremony being inter- 
fered with, or of the Mayor stop- 
ping proceedings. Go, both of you, 
and ask the blessing of Madame la 
Marquise.”’ 

She was too much moved to say 
anything ; but acquiesced silently 
in all her husband’s wishes and 
those of her daughter. 

It was evident that Diane’s gen- 
tleness came from her mother, and 
her spirit from her father. 

‘*We cannot remain here for 
ever,’’ at last remarked the Mar- 
quis. ‘*‘ Let us go home, and as 
my girl came here as a fiancée, she 
must not return otherwise. Take 
her arm and lead her to the car- 


riage.” 


I did so, througha line of friends _ 


who had stayed behind to hear the 
dénouement or end of this affair, 
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maybe to carry gossip abroad, 
some perhaps to grieve or rejoice 
for and with us; and such is the 
power of success, that when they 
saw Diane and myself walking 
down the steps of the Maierie, hap- 
piness and smiles beaming on our 
countenances, they raised a loud 
“Vive les nouveaux mariés!’’ for- 
getful that we were not yet man 
and wife. 

The crowd outside, which, always 
great on these occasions, had as- 
sumed large proportions, on hear- 
ing that a hitch, as Bob once 
called it, had occurred, cheered 
Diane over and over again, and 
she became quite suffused with 
blushes, as, in their enthusiasm, a 
rain of flowers was showered upon 
her, and a host of complimentary 
epithets were bestowed upon her. 

At the door of the carriage, 
just as I was showing Diane into 
it, Raymond de Chantalis shook 
me warmly by the hand, and said, 
in a loud voice, ‘*‘ My congratula- 
tions, nephew, but do not do it 
again,’’ which raised loud laughter 
at my expense. 

Adalbert de Moncalpin squeezed 
himself near the carriage, and called 
out to me, ‘‘ Vainard!’’ a slang ex- 
pression meaning, ‘‘ lucky fellow.” 
In the crowd, Rivelalongue waved 
his handkerchief at me, and sent 
me a line written on a piece of 
newspaper, to the effect that 
“Alexander had destroyed the 
walls of Thebes, but Phryne had 
rebuilt them.”’ 

The whole thing was absurd, 
because Phryne was an hetaira, 
and she was not allowed to build 
up the walls of Thebes with money 
obtained by her beauty ; but it was 
so complimentary to my beautiful 
bride elect, that I could only laugh 
at Rivelalongue’s mythological re- 
miniscences. 

We said little to each other on 
the way to the house, but we set- 
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tled to have a walk in her own 
garden as soon as we arrived. 

‘IT am so tired,’’ she said once. 
‘*T feel as if I had lived a whole 
life since yesterday ; and it is only 
right, is it not, mother, that I 
should rest a little in my garden 
with Henry, and that he should 
try to make up to me for his 
unkindness in never coming to 
see us ?”’ 

It was very foolish of us, but 
this made us all cry. 

Perhaps it was that we were 
all suffering still from overstrained 
emotions, and that we sought relief 
in tears; but how different were 
our several sentiments ! 

Diane ,was wrapped in one idea, 
that of making up for lost time. 
I was engrossed by the dread that 
the scene in which she had just 
played so heroic a part would 
prove too much for her health, 
and the tone of her voice point- 
ed to a similar fear existing in 
herself. Her parents—kind, hon- 
est, good people—were variously 
moved. 

When we reached the house, the 
servants, who were all on the guz 
vive for our return, received us in 
respectful silence, not knowing ex- 
actly what cue their master would 
give them, and determined in their 
French fidelity to watch his move- 
ments before they manifested any 
expressions of feeling on their own 
behalf; but the Marquis, who 
knew them well, addressed them 
thus as we entered the hall— 

‘«My friends, here is the hus- 
band of the Queen: and loyalty to 
the Sovereign is the rule of my 
house.”’ 

A loud cheer resounded ; and it 
seemed to me as if this cheer was 
all Diane required to make her 
perfectly happy. 

She was really exquisitely love- 
ly at this moment. She put up . 
her hand to her veil, which with a - 
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slight graceful movement she threw 
off ; and as she did so, some pin 
which tied up her head-dress got 
entangled in the veil, and the lux- 
uriant beauty of her dark golden 
hair displayed itself as it fell in 
profusion down her shoulders. 

Her eyes sparkled with delight; 
and taking my arm, and enclos- 
ing it in both her own, she said 
with childish mdiveté, ‘‘ Has not 
the Queen well chosen ?’”’ whereon 
there was another, and another 
and yet another cheer, during 
which Mademoiselle Garoux came 
down to witness this strange scene. 

The poor woman had been so 
feeling, so touchingly loyal to us, 
that we both greeted her with an 
affectionate embrace; and when 
her timid eyes discovered that 
Diane’s parents were not wroth 
with us, or disposed to check the 
impetuosity of our movements, she 
could only exclaim— 

‘¢Mon Dieu, mais c’est la féte 
des Innocents,’ which made us all 
laugh—the first real sign of forget- 
fulness of the past which had as 
yet shined on us. 

The next disposition v we evinced 
to forget and forgive all round was 
the appetite we brought to the 
‘breakfast that a minute before no 
one would have touched, but which 
now we were all anxious to do jus- 
tice to. 

It was not an occasion for toasts, 
and I had tact enough in my hap- 
piness to refrain even from drink- 
ing Diane’s health. 

That health was the principal 
subject of conversation, and we 
hurried the meal so as to hasten 
the moment when we could at last 
be together. 

During the repast, however, the 
Marquis’s eye fell upon the blue 
favour which I wore, and he asked 
me the meaning of it. 

‘*It is my first and last token of 
love,’”’ I said. 
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Whereupon Diane, flushing red 
with honest pride, and pointing to 
her own little blue bow so grace- 
fully sewn on to her dress, said to 
her father— 

‘¢ See, I have one too.” 

‘*What children you are!’ re. 
marked her father. 

‘*Your children,’’ answered Di- 
ane. 

It is not for me to recount all 
that took place in the garden. 
Those who have known what love 
is—what happiness it brings in 
the height of its power—will best 
understand the joy, the bliss, the 
blessing of that first uninterrupted 
hour of our betrothal. 

Those who have yet to learn are 
so much to be envied, that it is 
useless to let them into the secrets 
of that sublimest of human my- 
teries, lest it should take away 
from their happiness when the 
hour has sounded for their initia- 
tion; but that any one can ever 
boast of heing so loved by so 
pure, so gentle, so lovely a being 
as Diane de Breteuille, is what 
I may be excused if I consider 
impossible. 

We went through the events 
of the past four weeks—our fears, 
our hopes, our difficulties, our 
resolves, and our trials. We re- 
hearsed our nicest moments. We 
hailed the worst as claims for 
happy compensation in the future, 
and our lips sealed the vows 
our hearts had long offered up 
to each other. 

Time flew, and we were still at 
the beginning of our conversation, 
when Diane was hailed by her 
mother, and I was asked to go into 
the Marquis’s study. 

As we parted with a promise 
that I should return to dinner in 
the evening, Diane said— 

‘* How is it that we love each 
other ?”’ 

‘‘I cannot tell,” I laughingly 
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answered. ‘‘I only asked you 
to be my friend in need, and 
you proved that I was in need of a 
little wife.”’ 

‘Then you have settled that I 
shall be your wife ?”’ 

I looked alarmed. 

She smiled, and exclaimed, ‘‘Ask 
me the question, for at present 
you have only asked the consent 
of my parents.”’ 

‘« Diane, darling, will you be my 
wife ?”’ 

«IT will,’’ and suiting the action 
to the words, she kissed me once 
more, and was off laughing, as she 
flew into the house. 

«« My dear friend,”’ observed the 
Marquis to me, as I was seated in 
his study a few minutes later, ‘I 
will not go back upon the past ; 
but I must say you English have a 
way of ingratiating yourself with 
young ladies which is not our 
way. I cannot blame you, how- 
ever, for in other respects I own I 
cannot find fault with the conduct 
you have pursued since my un- 
fortunate decision in a matter in 
which apparently, and to my sur- 
prise, I find that Diane’s parents 
had no concern. 

I smiled. 

‘« You may smile,’’ he went on; 
‘but though no doubt in this case 
matters may and will turn out for 
the best, still I have seldom known 
the wishes of parents set aside 
with impunity.” 

‘*But, Monsieur,”’ I began. 

‘‘ Never mind the past, my boy. 
I know all you are going to say; 
but I have called you in to speak 
of the future, and not of the past. 
You know my conditions ?”’ 

‘‘I know that you wish us to 
live with you.” 

‘‘That is a first and absolute 
condition of my consent.” 

‘‘I am too happy to subscribe 
to it.” 

‘In the next place; if children 
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are born to you, they shall be 
brought up in their mother’s re- 
ligion. 

‘* Which is also mine,”’ I replied. 

‘« Thirdly, I know not what 
your means are; but half of them 
must be settled on Diane, and the 
whole on her children, if you have 
any.” 

‘*T will instruct 
business accordingly. 

‘* Fourthly, you must fight M. 
de Maupert.”’ 

‘It is contrary to our English 
ideas,’’ I said; but there is no 
condition that you may put to me 
to obtain Diane’s hand, that I am 
not ready to subscribe to.”’ 

‘‘That is well; and lastly, you 
will come to the Chateau de Bret- 
euille with us, when we go there 
next week. You will take a house 
in the village near us, and make 
that house your domicile for the 
purposes required by law. You 
will visit Diane whenever you like, 
in the same way as you might 
here, now that you are her recog- 
nised suitor; and you will be 
married this day month, without 
ceremony, in the village church.” 

‘*May I have a friend at the 
ceremony ?”’ 

‘*You are entitled to one.’’. 

‘‘He is an Englishman, Lord 
Stockville, and I wish him to be 
my best man.”’ 

‘* Another Englishman!” cried 
the Marquis, with a smile. 
‘*Thank goodness, I have not 
another daughter ! ”’ 

‘*You could not have another 
like Diane.”’ 

‘¢ Dieu merci,” replied the old 
Marquis; ‘‘and now that all is 
settled between us, we expect you 
at dinner at seven.” 


my man of 


When I got home, I found two 
gentlemen waiting for me; and as 
1 entered they bowed very politely, 
but equally stiffly, and informed 
me, almost in the same breath, that 
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they were deputed by le Comte de 
Maupert to offer me an apology. 

Remembering suddenly (I was 
too full of Diane to think of any- 
thing but her sweet self) that one 
of the conditions of my marriage 
was to fight this Count, I ex- 
claimed in rather an imperious 
manner that I had not yet had 
time to select two friends, but 
that I would see about it at once, 
and address them to these gentle- 
men. 

‘¢ Monsieur,’’ said the elder of 
the two, ‘‘we shall always be glad 
to see your friends on any errand 
of honour which you may choose 
to select them for ; but our purpose 
in doing ourselves the honour of 
calling on you is to deliver to you 
this letter, to which we are in- 
structed at the same time to re- 
quest an answer.” 

This was the letter : 


‘¢ MONSIEUR, — The extremely 
painful event of this morning 
had so powerfully absorbed me 
at the time, that I permitted my- 
self an act which, I acknowledge, 
was not becoming our relative 
positions. 

‘‘You had every right to remind 
me of my injudicious visit to your 
rooms, and my memory ought not 
to have failed me in regard to it. 
But stronger even than that rea- 
son is the fact which I should have 
recollected—that the Marquis de 
Breteuille would never sanction 
the marriage of his daughter with 
one who was no gentleman. 

‘*T request therefore, that you 
will obliterate from your memory 
the utterances of my wounded 
pride, and direct the gentlemen 
who take this apology to you to 
any of your friends whom you may 
select to be your seconds. 

‘¢ [hold myself in readiness where 
and when you please, but I plead 
for urgency. 
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‘Accept the expression of my 
high consideration. 
‘*COMTE DE MAUuPERT.” 


It did not take me long to de- 
spatch three notes—one a formal 
acknowledgment of the above, and 
the other two requesting Rivela- 
longue and another to call on the 
Count’s friends next morning and 
arrange how best I could kill or 
be killed. 

I had no fear whatever. My 
alacrity was such that all next 
day I even looked forward to the 
duel as a sealing in blood the love 
I had won, anticipating with hope 
that the blood about to be spilt 
for Diane’s sake would be mine, 
It happened as I had _ thought. 
We went to a side alley in the 
Bois de Boulogne at a very early. 
hour next morning. We bowed, 
measured swords, bowed again; 
crossed swords, bowed a third 
time, and then fenced. But I 
was so excited that I laid myself 
open to many a thrust which, had 
I had to deal with aless gentleman- 
like adversary, might have proved 
deadly, and I was called to order. 
At the very next lunge the Count's 
sword pierced through my wrist in 
a parry to the chest, and the blood 
spurting out was the signal of the 
end. 

‘« Bien pauvre compensation!” 
exclaimed the Count, as he came 
near to ascertain the extent of the 
damage. The doctor having as- 
sured him he expected no evil 
results, and finding that I had not 
even lost consciousness—though, 
of course, I must have looked 
very ill—the Count bowed to 
me and retired. Honour was 
satisfied. 

My wound healed rapidly. At 
twenty-five how all does right itself 
quickiy! In less than three days 
I was back at the Hotel Breteuille 
having fulfilled the last and most 
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serious of the conditions imposed 
upon me by the Marquis. 

Four weeks later, on a bright 
sunny day of July, Bob, who had 
arrived the night before, and who 
was not in the best of humours, 
accompanied me to the little village 
church of Combes-la-Breteuille, 
which he pronounced to be very 
dirty and very stuffy, and there 
gave me away to the girl whom 
he afterwards pronounced to be, 
out and out, the loveliest creature 
he had ever seen in or out of his 
dreams. 

So struck was he that he amused 
us during the wedding-breakfast 
by informing the Comtesse’ de 
Breteuille that, had he known the 
girl I loved was only half so 
beautiful, he would never have 
allowed me to give up promotion 
for the express purpose of keeping 
my friends away from a picture 
they all had a right to admire as 
a chef-@euvre. This was neatly 
put, and on the whole Bob ac- 
quitted himself well; but he could 
not swallow French mannerism, 
as he called it, and therefore left 
by the train following that which 
carried Diane and myself away 
to the mountains, at an altitude 
which would bring us nearer to 
heaven, to bless the hour that 
had given her courage to speak to 
me in the pastrycook’s shop, to 
consecrate the colour which had 
proved so true to love, and to 
recite once more to each other, 
before beginning a life of endless 
happiness together, that chapter 
of little nothings which make life 
alter all so pleasant and so truly 
delightful. 
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Six years after the events just 
recorded, in one of the old-fash- 
ioned villages of the Dauphiné, 
on an afternoon of March, 1873, a 
man, with a little faded blue rib- 
bon or favour in his button-hole, 
was kneeling before a tomb cover- 
ed with flowers, and from which 
arose a marble cross, on which 
was written the following :— 


“ET ROSE ELLE A VECU CE QUE VI- 
VENT LES ROSES 
L’ESPACE D’UN MATIN.” 


Two little children, dressed in 
blue, were on either side of him, 
toying with the flowers on the 
tomb, while the man sobbed as if 
his heart was breaking. } 

An older man—older-looking in 
manner than perhaps his features 
warranted—came up from behind, 
and gently touched him on the 
shoulder. 

The children looked up alarmed 
at the stranger: the children’s 
father wept on in silence. 

‘‘ All is forgiven beyond the 
grave,’’ whispered the elderly man. 

‘‘But not forgotten,’ replied 
the other. 

‘« The history of a life, my poor 
friend.”’ 

‘* Death in life you mean?’”’ 

‘¢That was what I felt on that 
morning when you robbed me of a 
wife.”’ 

‘¢That is what I feel as I kneel 
before her dear remains.”’ 

‘* Let us be friends.” 

The younger man shook hands 
in silence; and over the grave of 
Diane de Breteuille the only en- 
mity she had ever brought about 
was forgotten and forgiven for her 
sweet sake. 
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THE muscular Christian, so im- 
portant, or at least so very appa- 
rent, in the front of society some 
thirty years ago, has come to a 
good and satisfactory end. It was 
what was to be expected of him. 
If he was a little too confident in 
his own excellence and superiority 
to ordinary men, and especially to 
ordinary clergymen, he had, it must 
be allowed, a considerable justifica- 
tion for his complacency. He was 
a very good fellow, full of manly 
qualities, though a little too well 
aware of the broad shoulders and 
muscular vigour of his constitu- 
tion, mental and bodily. There 
was no harm in him in any way. 
He believed strongly in the ‘in- 
fluence for good’’ which he felt 
himself able to exercise ; and some- 
times, by sheer power of confidence, 
and an enthusiasm which it would 
be unkind to call self-inspired, but 
which, in some subtle human way, 
combined a strong strain of self- 
belief with more generous senti- 
ments—he did exercise over primi- 
tive minds, and also over the too 
sophisticated, a great deal.of influ- 
ence; and his strength and swing, 
and even noise, in all of which 
he himself exulted, were often re- 
freshing to meet with in the dusty 
ways of the world. But he is 
gone, and we meet him no more. 

These reflections are suggested to 
us by the book! which Mr Hughes, 
once a distinguished member of the 
party, has just produced. Bishop 
Fraser was not a muscular Chris- 
tian: in some respects his mind was 
very different indeed from the char- 
acter of that brotherhood ; and per- 
haps it is only the mild flavour of 


the subdued Berserker in the bio- 
grapher which makes us think of 
those innocent giants of the past. 
To be himself so mild a man, no 
one could be more distinctively 
muscular than the author of ‘ Tom 
Brown’; and there is something 
in the fondness with which he 
lingers upon certain characteristics 
of his present hero, which recalls 
to us the more congenial souls 
upon whom he could have expa- 
tiated with so much more hearty 
enthusiasm. If not muscular, how- 
ever, Bishop Fraser was distinctly 
manly—not more so in the frank 
and robust character of his mind 
than in the delight he took in 
walking, driving, riding, and, above 
all, in horses—a taste which com- 
mends him greatly to his historian, 
as it did to his pupils in earlier 
years, and as we don’t doubt it 
will do to the majority of English 
readers. We are doubtful, for our 
own part, how far the love of 
horses really is an elevating and 
wholesome passion; it has results 
upon certain minds which are not 
perhaps entirely satisfactory. But 
there is no taste which meets with 
so much response, in England at 
least, or is accepted as so entirely 
a part of a lovable and generous 
character. We cannot help feel- 
ing that it is above all others 
the thing which attracts Mr 
Hughes to the late Bishop of 
Manchester. There are many 
other points of interest in the 
Bishop’s character, and he is one 
of those examples of spotless and 
upright manhood which Mr Hughes 
has done so much to make the 
ideal of English youth; but it is 
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this passion—this weakness, shall 
we call it?—this predilection, 
which endears the subject of the 
memoir to the writer of it; and 
thus throws a humorous half-path- 
etic reflection upon the time when 
every zealous priest of his tribe 
was likewise a fine cricketer, a 
handy oar, a strong swimmer, a 
gallant horseman — keeping his 
muscles well abreast of his reli- 
gion, and counting handiness and 
hardiness as next to godliness. 
There were giants in those days. 
Perhaps onr young clergy have 
not actually fallen off in muscular 
devélopment, or resigned the pride 
of thews and sinews for other ac- 
companiments of spiritual life; 
but the day of Kingsley and his 
stalwart race is over. ‘The fashion 
of one generation is not that of 
another. Lawn-tennis, with its 
possibilities of feminine interven- 
tion, does not perhaps string the 
nerves as did the more strenuous 
struggles of an elder day. 

Bishop Fraser, however, has 
many claims on the attention of 
the reader. He is, as we have 
said, an example of spotless and 
upright manhood, let us add of 
that kind of unexceptionable in- 
tegrity and respectability which 
gain golden opinions everywhere, 
and are, to the credit of the age, the 
best foundation of success, and 
one which rarely fails. Goodness 
pays, as Mr Cotter Morison as- 
sured us in his last book—and it 
is true. It is perhaps, so strangely 
constituted is humanity, the one 
thing about goodness which par- 
tially takes away its interest, and 
quenches all enthusiasm in the 
spectator. Why? Wecannot tell, 
nor perhaps could Mr Morison or 
any other advanced philosopher. 
It is a fine sight to see the 
righteous man flourishing like 
the cedar in Lebanon, and to know 
that there is nothing he can do 
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which does not succeed, and that 
by dint of perfect character and 
steady well-doing everything he 
wishes is opened to him, and all 
he undertakes comes to a satisfac- 
tory result. It is delightful to 
think that a course of spotless 
honour and goodness does almost 
invariably bring about this result 
—and it is horrible, mean, detest- 
able to add with a sneer, as some 
bad people do, that nothing does pay 
like goodness, and that honesty is 
the best policy, just as Franklin 
and other highly worldly and un- 
spiritual philosophers have always 
said. At the same time we are 
compelled to add that our interest 
wanes when our sense of justice is 
so fully satisfied. James Fraser 
was one of those men with whom 
everything succeeded. He did 
well at school and at college, and 
he gained all the applause, the 
esteem, and the rewards which 
crown a youth thus thoroughly 
successful, and to whom nothing is 
lacking. He was the best of sons 
and of brothers —a_ painstaking 
tutor, an admirable clergyman— 
and he finished his career with an 
originality which had scarcely ap- 
peared in his former life, as the 
most tolerant and impartial and 
at the same time most outspoken 
of bishops. Mr Hughes has 
done every justice to the life of 
this good man. He has let him 
speak for himself in all the cir- 
cumstances of his life, but -judi- 
ciously—taking all needful pains 
that the reader should not be 
wearied by too prolonged a mono- 
logue. We do not gather from 
the book that he had himself any 
intimate knowledge of Bishop 
Fraser, but he is always a sym- 
pathetic historian, full of respect 
and appreciation of the fine char- 
acter which he has undertaken to 
set forth. 

We have not a word to say 
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against this fine character ; but per- 
haps because of the absence of all 
the usual events in human life, per- 
haps because of the unbroken pros- 
perity of it, undisturbed by a cloud 
or a struggle, the memoir of Bishop 
Fraser will not, we fear, attract 
any warmly sympathetic feeling 
from the reader, which, considering 
that he seems himself to have been 
possessed by all the brotherly in- 
stincts, is curious. ‘To some, how- 
ever, it is given to be interesting 
to their fellow - creatures, just as 
some are predestined to be fine 
scholars or great philosophers. 
Fraser shut his heart to no one, 
was always ready in kindness and 
helpful to his friends, but yet he 
does not touch our heart. The 
most attractive incidents in his 
youthful career are connected with 
that foible (or strong point) to 
which we have already referred— 
his love for horses. When he be- 
came at a very early age, not more 
than twenty-two or twenty-three, 
a lecturer at Oriel, that College 
had dropped, in the revulsion of 
feeling after the loss of Newman 
and the distinguished band with 
which he was connected, into one 
of those pauses which are usual 
to academical communities after a 
period of conspicuous mental excite- 
ment. Its pastors and masters were 
of exceptionally high calibre, but 
the pupils had slipped out of their 
hands. ‘With the exception of 
Christ Church, there was at this 
juncture probably no College in 
Oxford less addicted to reading 
for the Schools, or indeed to intel- 
lectual work of any kind;’’ and 
Oriel, outside of the common-room, 
had given itself up to athletics. 
The new Fellow had done nothing 
in this way to add to the glory 
of the College, though evidently 
so well able to have done so if 
he had pleased: and the verdict of 
the majority of the undergraduates 
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was, Mr Hughes tells us, ‘ de- 
cidedly unfavourable.”’ ‘‘ The cap- 
tains of the boats, and the eleven, 
and the best boxers in the College, 
looking at the firm setting on of 
his head, the breadth of his shoul- 
ders, and the splendid muscular | 
development of loin and limb, 
shook their heads _ reproachfully. 
Some moral delinquency, it was 
felt, must be involved in the ne- 
glect of such natnral gifts.’’ It is 
with a touch of characteristic hum- 
our that Mr Hughes explains how 
the popular feelings gradually came 
round. ‘‘ There was a slight reaction 
in his favour when the hunting fnen 
reported that he owned one of the 
best hacks that stood at Simmond’s, 
and whenever the old Berkshire 
met within reach of Oxford, was 
in the habit of taking his ride in 
that direction.”” Then, another 
point of much effect: ‘‘ Was he not 
a regular dandy?”’ ‘‘ The junior 
Fellow was beyond all question the 
best-dressed man in the College. 
Fraser was always as neat as if he 
had just stepped out of a bandbox. 
He habitually wore a blue frock-coat 
of perfect cut with velvet collar; 
and waistcoat and trousers of light 
colours, not excluding even buff 
and lavender, equally well made.” 
A blue frock-coat with velvet col- 
lar! Think of that, O shabby 
Dons, scuffling out and in in 
shooting-coats and wide-awakes! 
But the year was 1840, and men 
had not learnt the delights of un- 
dress. ‘‘A much more important 
step was gained when he was seen 
on the bank on several critical 
nights of the boat-races, running 
by the side of the boat and cheer- 
tng lustily.’” (One wonders if he 
was in the blue frock-coat of per- 
fect cut at this exciting moment !) 
‘Next term came a rumour that in 
the long vacation he had clubbed 
horses with a friend and driven 
tandem round North Wales.” Is 
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it a fond prejudice of the old 
muscular school still remaining 
which makes Mr Hughes believe 
in these means of gaining re- 
spect? Athleticism is still in full 
strength in Oxford, more fully 
organised and recognised than in 
those early days: yet we should 
doubt whether a young Fellow 
might not still gain his due place 
without the assistance of such ad- 
ventitious recommendations. The 
following incident is both more 
amusing and more likely to have 
moved the undergraduate mind. It 
appears that the young men of Oriel 
were in the habit, after their social 
meetings, of ending the evening 
on a grass-plot in the back quad- 
rangle, which lay under the win- 
dows of the Provost’s library. 
‘«* Long experience had established 
that when the red curtains were 
suddenly drawn back, and a white 
head appeared at the window, it 
was time to scatter as fast as pos- 
sible.’’ On one such occasion a 
certain gigantic Scot, a scholar of 
the College, noted for his strength, 
and nicknamed the Bear, on ac- 
count of some famous hug in 
wrestling, while in full flight from 
this portent, ran up against some 
one in the dark whom he took for 
the porter. 


“Which of the two grappled the 
other was never accurately known, 
but the collision resulted in a spirited 
wrestling-bout between them; and 
the ‘Bear’ admitted that it was all 
he could do to get rid ofhis opponent, 
who, after all, was only left on hand 
and knee, no ‘ fair fall’ having been 
secured on eitherside. But the tussle 
had lasted long enough for Mackie to 
have recognised his adversary, and no 
doubt the recognitionhad been mutual; 
and grave were the fears of those in 
the secret for some days, whether an 
untimely end might not be put to the 
career ofthe scholar, and soa vacancy 
hard to fill be created at number four 
in the College boat. But nothing 
happened, and so Fraser—who had 


been peaceably on his way to the 
library for a book—got the credit not 
only of having held his own with the 
best wrestler in the college, but of 
having kept the affair quietly to him- 
self, knowing that the collision was 
an accident. 


This is a pleasant story, and 
characteristic of the mingled mag- 
nanimity and good sense with 
which on many after-occasions 
Fraser treated more serious adver- 
saries. But notwithstanding even 
such an incident in his favour, he 
does not seem to have made any 
impression upon that difficult young 
populace, or even upon his more 
dignified fellows, though his man- 
ners were good and his heart kind. 
The course of his life, indeed, seems 
to have been quiet and subdued, 
considering his real powers and the 
respect with which his contempo- 
raries surrounded him. Conscien- 
tious and full of brotherly kindness 
as he was, there seems to have been 
no impulse in him to throw himself 
into that hot and hard work which 
ardent young men—either warmly 
religious, or, according to the new 
formulas, humanitarian—are apt to 
plunge into in the first fervour of 
manhood and freedom. He had evi- 
dently no inclination towards Chris- 
tian socialism—no notion of any 
crusade against poverty or igno- 
rance, or those harder conditions 
of life which sometimes move the 
generous and inexperienced soul 


‘to a kind of frenzy of sympathy 


and remorseful help. Fraser ac- 
cepted life as it was, with a strong 
practical sense of the many pleas- 
ant things in it, and the excellence 
of a tranquilly established position, 
sanctified but not burdened by the 
care of a few humble souls and the 
duties of a small parish. He left 
Oriel for the little parish of Chol- 
derton, near Marlborough, at 
twenty-nine, without the slighest 
appearance of _any consciousness 
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that it was not the best way in 
which he could dispose of himself, 
and the most fit development of 
life. ‘*An altogether unlikely 
place, one would say,’’ says Mr 
Hughes, with the wonder of a 
man who was, in his day, of an- 
other and more energetic school, 
tempered by the determination of a 
biographer to see his subject only 
in the best light, ‘‘ for a young 
man in the prime of life, the fore- 
‘most scholar of his year at Oxford, 
who for the last seven years had 
been enjoying all that was best in 
the intellectual and social life of 
that fascinating city, to select de- 
liberately as his future home. No 
such thoughts crossed  Fraser’s 
mind. His simple and healthy 
nature could make itself not only 
contented but happy anywhere.’’ 
This is, perhaps, not exactly a 
solution of the problem. It seems 
a wonderful waste of faculty to 


devote a young man of so many 


accomplishments and so much 
fresh and vigorous power to the 
pastoral care of a population 
consisting of ninety-one men and 
ninety-two women (children, we 
suppose, included). He was very 
comfortable, however: was allowed 
to hold his fellowship along with 
this inoffensive little living; had 
his mother and his aunt to share his 
home and its expenses, and nothing 
could be more easy or more agree- 
able than his position altogether. 


He kept a couple of horses,—not the’ 


humble and useful animals gener- 
ally to be found in a parson’s 
stables, but expensive, carefully 
selected, and still more carefully 
groomed—the ideal of horse-flesh, 
—one of which he drove in the 
most trim and daintily turned-out 
of dog-carts. This is a trait which 
tends to salvation, and Mr Hughes 
dwells upon it with genuine relish. 
But this right-feeling and consci- 
entious young clergyman did not 
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hunt: he slew those carnal inclina- 
tions in him with an unhesitating 
hand. Before he took orders at 
all, indeed, he resigned the sport 
he loved, in a way which is both 
amusing and characteristic. ‘* He 
resolved before doing so to give 
himself a short season in the 
shires,’’ and accordingly went down 
to Melton Mowbray with his two 
horses, and threw himself into the 
delights of the chase. For three 
happy weeks he hunted, we had 
almost said, day and night; but 
that is a figure of speech: three 
times a week is the correct descrip- 
tion : and in the evening fought his 
battles over again, by writing a 
journal with all the incidents of the 
runs for the instruction of a young. 
brother. When this delightful 
little holiday was over he returned 
to Oxford, and ‘‘from that day 
never rode to hounds.’’ This little 
episode, one feels, affects Bishop 
Frazer’s biographer almost to tears. 
And no doukt it shows wonder- 
fully the keen conscientiousness, 
the sense of duty and propriety, and 
power of self-denial in the man. 
There was nothing wrong in hunt- 
ing. He took the pleasure of it to 
the last practical moment with 
all his heart, but resigned it at 
once and altogether the moment he 
found it an unsuitable indulgence 
contrary to the decorum of his pro- 
fession. The sentiment is of no 
very exalted or primary kind ; but 
it is essentially reasonable, practi- 
cal, and just. 

And there is every reason to be- 
lieve that Bishop Fraser was an 
excellent country clergyman, and 
attended to everything that 180 par- 
ishioners could require of him— 
building them schools out of his 
own pocket, and neglecting none 
of their wants. After twelve 
years’ faithful serving of his little 
cure, he removed to another Col- 
lege living, that of Ufton Nervet, 
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in Berkshire, his motive being, as 
he himself explains, that he had 
held his fellowship long enough, 
and that he could not afford to 
resign it with so small a _bene- 
fice as Choldertor. ‘‘I shall be 
more independent, and whether 
single or married, my income 
will remain unaffected,—voi/a le 
motif,’”’ he says, which is also a 


perfect blameless motive, but 
not of an elevated character. The 
little country rectory; the little 


rural community ; the troublesome 
squire, who puts up his coat-collar 
when he comes to church, in mute 
assertion of a draught, which the 
provoked parson cannot discover, 
even with a lighted candle, any 
signs of; the devoted but puzzled 
factotum, more like a Scotch ‘‘min- 
ister’s man’’ than a dependant of 
the richer establishment who never 
can quite understand his master’s 
ways, but follows him wherever he 
goes with boundless faithfulness, 
—make ‘up a pretty and amusing 
picture. The only wonder is how 
in our active days, a man like 
Fraser could have satisfied himself 
with such a limited sphere, could 
have contained himself in it, while 
other men were coursing like 
knights-errant about the world, 
pursuing a thousand objects, work- 
ing in every kind of volunteer way, 
while he went tranquilly on, put- 
ting in painted windows, superin- 
tending his village schoolmistress, 
looking after hisold women. That 
he should have made himself suf- 
ficiently well known in these silent 
corners of the world to be called 
to one public occupation after 
another—sent on a mission to 
America to inquire into schools, 
employed on other important com- 
missions, and finally chosen as the 
bishop of an important see—is not 
more surprising than that he could 
have thought himself sufficiently 
occupied in such tranquil places. 
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A contented mind, ‘‘a simple and 
healthy spirit which could be 
happy anywhere,’’ is not a suffi- 
cient way of accounting for such 
an extraordinary phenomenon. 
That it was not from any distaste 
for work is plainly enough visi- 
ble, or from the absence of that 
highest ambition which aims at 
the elevation of all around. The 
following letter shows both Fra- 
zer’s principles and practice at 
the time when he was only the 
rector of one of these simple coun- 
try parishes :— 





“I want to see a great effort made 
to really popularise the Church and 
education. The masses are hostile to 
the one and indifferent to the other. 
Why is this? and why are we clergy 
so misrepresented (as by Goldwin 
Smith, who never misses the chance 
of having a shot at us) and so mis- 
understood? Here have I, for in- 
stance, been working three nights a- 
week for fifteen weeks this winter, 
with twenty-four night scholars, not 
one of whom, I venture to say, feels 
anything like gratitude io me for my 
trouble, or fancies that I have done 
anything to deserve thanks. I don't 
want thanks, but I wish they felt I 
had been really labouring for their 
good,” . 


It was to this quiet nook, where, 
notwithstanding the matter-of-fact 
way in which they took his services 
to them, the people all loved him, 
that Mr Gladstone’s letter, offer- 
ing him the bishopric of Man- 
chester, came. The country clergy- 
man in his little parish was not, 
however, taken by surprise. He 
had been previously offered the 
bishopric of Calcutta, which had 
possibly prepared him for such an 
emergency: and though he felt, as 
all serious men must feel, those 
‘¢ throbs and misgivings of my own 
heart’ which are strongest often 
in those who have least reason to 
be alarmed by them, he seems to 
have felt at once that there was 
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no sufficient reason why he should 
not accept the great position offered 
to him. After consulting the 
friends whose judgment had most 
weight with him (there were 
nine of them—which in itself is 
a sign of character: for there are 
few people who can boast of pos- 
sessing sO many intimate coun- 
sellors) it is thus that he communi- 
cates to the Premier his accept- 
ance of the offer: — 


“It will be my desire, if called 
upon to administer this great diocese, 
to do so in a firm and independent, 
but at the same time a generous and 
sympathising spirit. I never was, 
and never could be, a partisan. Even 
when seeing my way most clearly, I 
am always inclined to give credit to 
others whose views may be different 
trom my own for equal clearness of 
vision, certainly for equal honesty of 
purpose. As little of a dogmatiser as 
it is possible to be, I yet see the use, 
and indeed the necessity of dogma. 
But I have always wished to narrow 
rather than to extend its field, be- 
cause the less peremptorily articles of 
faith are imposed or defined, the more 
hope there is of eliciting agreements 
rather than differences. Especially 
have I been anxious to see the Church 
adapt herself more genially and trust- 
fully to the intellectual aspirations of 
the age, not standing aloof in a tim- 
orous or hostile attitude from the 
spirit ot hostile inquiry, but rather 
endeavoring (as is her function) to 
temper her ardour with the spirit of 
reverence and godly fear. And fin- 
ally, my great desire will be, without 
disguising my own opinions, or wish- 
ing one set of minds to understand 
me in one sense, and another in the 
opposite, to throw myself on (fhe 
heart of the whole diocese—of the la- 
ity as well as the clergy—of those 
who differ from the Church as well 
as those who conform to her. I have 
a high ideal of what a bishop of the 
Church of England ought to be.” 


Bishop Fraser’s work at Man- 
chester is perhaps-too recent to 
allow of an entire survey of it, or, 
indeed, to enable the spectator, 
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without local knowledge, to un. 
derstand its weight and impor- 
tance. It is one of the most 
curious ironies of circumstance 
that this fair, frank, large-minded, 
and honest-hearted man, of his 
own nature indifferent to punctilio, 
and eager to penetrate to the soul 
of that universal agreement which 
exists, under whatsoever wrap- 
pings of indifference, among all 
good Christian men, should have 
had to tackle one of the most 
strange phenomena of modern 
times, —the equally honest, de- 
vout, and devoted fanatic, ready 
to go to the stake for the merest 
rags of external adornment, wrong- 
headed, narrow-minded, inacces- 
sible to reason, and yet a true 
servant of God after all. It is 
impossible to imagine a more per- 
plexing problem, or one which 
would try more deeply the patience 
of aman who was nothing if not 
reasonable, and to whom the re- 
verse of that, temper must have 
been peculiarly exasperating. We 
will not enter into the Miles 
Platting case, or all those hope- 
less struggles with the immovable 
martyr, ready to die at any mo- 
ment for the colour of his stole or 
the candles on his altar, which 
taxed the Bishop’s strength and 
temper more than all the real 
labours and difficulties of his 
diocese. Rome is far too wise to 
aliow her priests to import the 
element of ridicule into their real 
struggle with an antagonistic 
world in this way. It seems to 
have been reserved for England, 
supposedly the most practical of 
nations, to develop this last climax 
of the impracticable. It is more 
agreeable to turn from Mr Hughes’s 
careful record of this ecclesiasti- 
cal conflict to his account of all 
the Bishop’s activities among his 
people, and the effect he pro- 
duced on his first appearance 
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among them. He threw himself 
into pastoral work of a kind 
rather different from the usual 
occupations of a bishop, breaking 
ground in his own person among 
the crowds of Manchester, seizing 
every opportunity to make him- 
self known to, and become ac- 
quainted with, the mechanics and 
factory-workers, and all the chil- 
dren of toil; and it is with gen- 
uine relish that Mr. Hughes de- 
scribes the result :— 


“Room must still be found for 
some short notice of how this strange 
phenomenon ,of a bishop, striding 
about his diocese on foot, carrying his 
own blue bag containing his robes, 
stopping runaway carts, and talking 
familiarly with every one he met, 
gentle or simple, with a cheerful and 
healthy curiosity as to all they were 
thinking about or interested in, struck 
the Lancastrian folk. The factory 
hands and working people generally 
were taken as it were by storm, and 
had installed him long before the end 
of the year in a place in their hearts 
which he never lost. The following, 
which could be multiplied to any ex- 
tent, may be taken as fair instances of 
their attitude. A sturdy Dissenting 
operative waited for him at the bot- 
tom of the stairs after one of his earli- 
est meetings, and seized him by the 
hand with the remark, ‘Ah, Bishop, 
thou’dst mak a foine- Methody 
preacher!’ Another waiting for him 
outside church after a charity sermon, 
forced a sovereign into his hand with, 
‘Bishop, here’s a pound for thee.’ 
Bishop, ‘ Thanks, my friend; for the 
charity?’ Operative, ‘Nay, nay; for 
thyself.’ ” 

Society, as it exists in Man- 
chester, was not, however, quite 
so sure of this over-active prelate, 
who had not the slightest mind 
to pose in his lawn-sleeves as an 
object of provincial adoration ; 
and the newspapers contended 
over him with many divers opin- 
ions, but on the whole a genuine 
enjoyment of a bishop who was 
continually furnishing subjects for 
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articles. Here is a description 
given by one of them, not in- 
tended apparently to be favour- 
able, but which the reader will 
probably accept as the best eulogy 
of an active and laborious over- 
seer of the Church that could be 
made :— 

“It is no uncommon thing to find 

him within the space of twenty-four 
nours speaking half-a-dozen times in 
as many places; and ranging, apart 
from a very scanty theology, over a 
field embracing such subjects as the 
evils of drunkenness, the statistics of 
crime, mischievous agitators, working 
hours, church collections, the evils of 
ignorance, young men’s means of sav- 
ing money,.the effect of the Licensing 
Act, and costly funerals. This is no 
exaggeration.” 
In short, he interested himself in 
everything which concerned the 
people under his charge, and spoke 
always freely, sometimes perhaps a 
little rashly, warmly, frankly, with 
full confidence in the ultimate tri- 
umph in human hearts of the truth 
and the right, whatever falsehood 
and guile might oppose. 

The picture grows warmer and 
more genial as it comes to an end. 
The quiet country parson expands 
into the bishop, with a feeling, so 
far as the spectator is concerned, 
of a late but joyous development 
and almost elation in the larger 
stir and movement of life. His 
‘‘readiness to talk to every one”’ 
reminds one of his friends of ‘‘ what 
Thirlwall says of Socrates,”’ that 
‘‘ perhaps there was hardly a me- 
chanic who had not at some time 
or another been puzzled or diverted 
by his questions.’’ His practical 
interference as arbiter, for instance, 
between employers and their work- 
men, does not seem to have been 
very successful. It was under- 
taken, however, with the same 
buoyant and eager desire to do 
good and make peace which, com- 
bined with a perhaps excessive 
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confidence in his own power to do 
so, fostered by success and applause, 
is so apt to lead an impulsive man 
into trouble. The good Bishop 
married, late in his cheerful 
autumn, at this same exuberant 
period ; and it is pleasant, and at 
the same time pathetic, to hear 
from the bridegroom of sixty that 
‘*we are as happy as the days are 
long.’”’” He ought to have been 
forty at the outside when this 
stage of life was reached. As it 
was, the late happiness did not last 
very long. 

Mr. Bryce, in a letter printed 
by Mr. Hughes in the Appendix 
to his volume, speaks of Bishop 
Fraser as the first of a new school 
of prelates. ‘*‘No bishop in our 
time has been so popular or so 
useful as he; none certainly has 
been so much lamented by the 
masses of the people.’’ He was 
the bishop of the laity, the bishop 
of the Dissenters, of ‘‘ all the deno- 
minations,’’ as he seems to have 
called himself; ‘* the first citizen 
of his diocese, more influential 
than its political leaders or terri- 
torial magnates, not by his official 
dignity, but because the active 
duties of his post gave occasion 
for the display in a large sphere 
of the civic virtues he possessed, 
inexhaustible public spirit, untir- 


ing energy, perfect candour and ~ 


honesty, quick and generous sym- 
pathy with every form of good- 
ness.’” It would be difficult to 
say more of any man. t 

Beside this lofty and large ex- 
istence, which filled, in its last stage 
at least, so important a place in the 
public eye, it is a curious instance 
of the levelling power of death 
that we should place a life incom- 
plete,' too quickly ended, too im- 
perfectly trained to have ever at- 
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tained the full measure of its 
capabilities, although full of a 
facile power which has received 
the fullest acknowledgment from 
the generation which it delighted, 
It is the fashion of the present time, 
when it does notice the suitors for 
its favour at all, to do so with an 
overwhelming, if capricious and 
arbitrary enthusiasm, of which it 
is difficult to make serious account, 
—not always, indeed, choosing the 
wrong object for its admiration, 
yet carrying that admiration to 
such a wild transport of applause, 
that sober criticism, is put alto- 
gether out of court. Mr. Calde- 
cott has been one of the recipients 
of this boundless approval. His 
charming talent, so humorous, so 
easy, so enjoyable, a delight both 
to himself and the public, has been 
vaunted to every echo, as if it had 
been the highest genius. We are 
not perhaps very rich at this mo- 
ment in serious art. But of such 
artists as we \pOssess, no one, how- 
ever high in aims or accomplished 
in execution, has received so univer- 
sal a meed of honour and praise, as 
has sounded forth the early reputa- 
tion of the young maker of picture- 
books, the ready illustrator, the 
lively and humorous artist of the 
roadside and the street. 

/We have not one word to say 
against’ Caldecott. His picture- 
books are delightful. They are 
the toy-books of children of a 
larger growth, which have given 
perhaps more pleasure to the 
generation than any other series 
of contemporary production in 
the way of familiar art. The 
fountain was fresh and sparkling, 
a new and bright and fascinating 
stream ; the life, the fun, tise under- 
standing-in their gay and lively 
images is beyond praise,—under- 
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standing not only of men and their 
ways, but of the still more pathetic 
humour and engaging simplicity 
of those dumb members of society, 
the dogs and horses, the beast and 
birds, whose expression and cnharac- 
ter are more difficult to seize than 
those of men, and always capti- 
vating when a fine instinct finds 
them out. All the animals for 
instance in the story of the Mad 
Dog, how admirable they are ! from 
the engaging innocence of the wist- 
ful puppy, so wise, so foolish, so 
irresistible, appealing to every 
human sentiment, up to the solid 
gravity of the big retriever, father 
of dogs, tolerant and benignant as 
becomes his position, how many 
wonderful characteristic varieties ! 
And when the final tragedy arrives, 
and the hunted victim, with a 
hoarse cry of anguish in his throat, 
and every hair upon his poor coat 
staring, dies in despair, the victim 
probably, like so many of his bet- 
ters, of a misconception, how piti- 
ful, yet how genuine, is the climax ! 
These dogs are almost more than 
men. They are men reflected in 


.the clearest, intensest mirror of a 


narrower consciousness—a_ reflec- 
tion almost always amusing, though 
in some cases tragic, the meaning 
intensified by the dumb sugges- 
tiveness both of pleasure and 
pain. The same force of expres- 
sion descends even to still life. 
How the spoon bridles and sim- 
pers, while the dish puts on a 
manly semblance of protection and 
triumph! It is humanity masquer- 
ading, but with a delightful ab- 
surdity and fatuity which goes 
beyond man,/The men ahd women, 
indeed, are’the worst of the exhi- 
bition. They require more from 
the hand of the artist than Calde- 
cott perhaps had to give; and this 
is the reason why his last picture- 
books dwindle as they go on, and 
are by no means so strong as the 
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first; but his animals are always 
delightful. This generation, at 
least, will never outgrow the pleas- 
ure of them. They are perhaps 
above the range of the children 
for whom they were originally 
intended, in all the bravery of their 
pinks and blues; but for the grown- 
up children few such simple feasts 
of pleasure and sympathetic laugh- 
ter have ever been spread. 

But having said this, and having 
done full justice at the same time 
to Caldecott’s hunting-scenes, and 
the amusing groups which he picks 
up on his travels, we cannot claim 
for this genial, bright, and keen- 
eyed artist any great or serious 
standing in art. He began to 
maintain himself by his pencil 
before he had learned anything, 
while he was indeed no more than 
a very clever and humorous ama- 
teur ; and notwithstanding his con- 
tinuous and never-flagging work, 
he never had time to accomplish 
the tremendous round of art edu- 
cation, or to qualify himself thor- 
oughly as an aiutist. There is 
something in this very fact that 
propitiates the English public. 
Fond of the accidental in every- 
thing, we are seldom more pleased 
than when we find that the sketch 
which takes our fancy, whether in 
art or music or literature, has 
been executed by some one who 
has no right to know anything 
about these high crafts, but has 
by mere intuition, by stress of 
genius, outstripped the students 
and done better than all the 
qualified persons. Something of 
the same feeling no doubt inspired 
the applause when the productions 
of a nameless young person calling 
himself ‘*Boz’’ came first before 
the public. These sketches, to our 
own mind, do not give half so much 
promise of a Dickens as the pre- 
ludes of Michael Angelo Titmarsh 
gave of Thackeray; but the young 
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clerk, who had no possible claim 
to a hearing, jumped the obstacles 
which the other found it so hard 
to get over. 
Calcot also was a young clerk, 
rought up in a Manchester bank, 
and diligent enough at his desk, 
thongh covering every scrap of pa- 
per and blotting-pad within his 
reach wtth pen-and-ink scratches, 
which were the delight of his fel- 
low-clerks, and kept the office in 
a general roar. Blotting-paper, by 
the way, is an admirable medium 
for the caricaturist. The dots and 
specks and blurred lines, which 
come upon it by nature in its sim- 
plest use, afford foundations which 
are precious for all kinds of comic 
representations, and it is easy to 
see how the pad on the office desk 
might become a perfect picture- 
gallery of illustrations, in which 
the outline of every unconscious 
customer, the trick of his hair, the 


angle of his eyebrows, would come 


in with amazing effect. A more 
amusing member of the little com- 
munity in an office it would be 
difficult to find, and no doubt his 
fellow-clerks owed him many a 
pleasant break jf the monotony of 
business days,/We can scarcely call 
Mr Blackbum the biographer of his 
friend, for the present volume is 
nothing more than a collection of 
sketches, a number of them already 
known to the world, with a scanty 
thread of accompanying explana- 
tions, breaking off abruptly in the 
middle, and entering into few par- 
ticulars of the artist’s life. The rea- 
son for this is stated with great 
frankness. It is to leave room for 
another volume. ‘‘ At a future time 
more may be written, and many 
delightful reminiscences recorded,” 
says the author, whose power of 
manufacturing biggish books out 
of small materials is not unknown 
to the public, and who evidently 
has not miscalculated the forbear- 
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ance of the peculiar audience 
which has perhaps more interest 
in what he has to show than in 
what he has to tell. It is, how- 
ever, asort of liberty which ought 
not to be taken with any serious 
audience ; and in the point of view 
of literature the book does not de- 
serve any consideration whatever. 
It is a scrambling record of the 
outset of a life in which there 
were no particularly interesting 
features. The letters given in 
illustration of the young man’s 
character are just such letters 
as a cheerful young clerk would 
write to his comrades in the 
office, neither more nor less inter- 
esting than such compositions 
would naturally be; yet rather 
less than more, as they show indi- 
cations of having been subjected 
to an injudicious process of selec- 
tion, and chosen as the clever parts 
of familiar compositions in which, 
probably, there were portions not 
intended to be clever, of more in 
terest. Caldecott, like many young 
artists, especially of his imperfectly 
trained kind, was more apt with 
his pencil than with any other. 
medium, and there is a flavour of 
Mr Chuckster in the letters which 
we could have done without. It 
is evident, however, that neither 
Mr Blackburn nor Caldecott’s cor- 
respondents had any feeling of this 
kind. To show how entirely with- 
out perception they were in this 
respect, it is enough to quote the 
indiscriminating way in which, as 
Mr Blackburn says, ‘‘ one of his 
friends writes of him very truly :” 


“ Caldecott’s ability was general, not 
special. It found its natural and 
most agreeable outlet in art and 
humour; but everybody who knew 
him and those who received his 
letters, saw that there were perhaps 
a dozen ways in which he would have 
distinguished himself, had he been 
drawn to them.” 
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A better authority, Mr. Frederick 
Locker, puts the artist’s special 
and probably sole gift in a very 
different and much more genuine 
light: — 

“It occurs to me that Caldecott’s 
art was of a quality that appears 
about once in a century. It had 
delightful characteristics, most hap- 
ily blended. He had a delicate 
ancy, and his humour was as racy 
as it was refined. He had a keen 
sense of beauty, and, to sum up all, 
he had charm.” 


It may be added that he was’ an 
admirable illustrator of books, tak- 
ing up the idea of the writer whose 
work he was to embellish with an 
honesty and faithfulness all the 
more remarkable from the extreme 
quickness of his own eye to note 
any passing group and humorous 
figure, and the fertility of the world 
around in furnishing irresistible 
studies. We are unaware of any 
other illustrated books so perfect 
as Washington Irving’s ‘Old Christ- 
mas’ and ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ as 
illustrated by Caldecott. Per- 
haps the quaintness of the cos- 
tumes and the neatness of the little 
word-pictures which he rendered 
into figures captivated his imagi- 
nation, and made him triumphant 
over difficulties which were too 
many for him in works of a more 
modern kind: for certainly both 
his villagers and his gentlefolk in 
these two charming little books 
come as near perfection in express- 
ing the author’s ideas, and in re- 
alising our own, as it is easy to 
imagine. The illustrations which 
he did for other books are less 
remarkable, perhaps because the 
hocks themselves were so, and 
Breton peasants and the like did 
not afford the necessary concentra- 
tion of keen observation and pleas- 
ant humour in which the artist’s 
soul delighted. We object, how- 
ever, to have reproductions of the 
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very well-known illustrations of 
the Washington Irving books intro- 
duced in this supposed collection of 
unpublished work. It is a kind of 
deception in its way, and not fair to 
the purchaser of a book which calls 
itself a new book, and may be pre- 
sumed to be a biography. It is 
neither one nor the other. The 
story of Randolph Caldecott, such” 
as it was, breaks off in the middle, 
and half of the illustrations are re- 
petitions from his previously pub- 


~ lished works, and from the univer- 


sally known pages of ‘ Punch’ and 
other journals. There are, indeed, 
a fair amount of clever pen-and-ink 
scratches, many of them very clever, 
which are original; but the major- 
ity of the prints have been seen 
before, and the letter-press is of 
exceedingly little importance. It 
would scarcely detract, indeed, 
from our knowledge of the artist, 
if we had never seen it at all. 

This dislocation of the subject, 
with the avowed purpose of leaving 
more to be written at a future time, 
is, we conceive, an offence of the 
first class against literary morality. 
Caldecott, with all his gifts, is not 
an artist of sufficient importance 
or interest to warrant the most 
arrant bookmaker in thus divid- 
his little life, poor fellow! into 
two, and eking out his baskets of 
fragments with so many things 
which have already had their 
award. It is something very like 
trading upon an interesting name. 
We are by no means sure that it 
would not be expedient to revise 
altogether our code of what is 
permitted and not permitted by 
the standard of literary honour. 
To spin out into three volumes, 
for instance, what would be much 
better in one is a practice which is 
approved, nay, enforced, by thesup- 
posed practical persons involved,the 
publishers, whose will and wish is of 
so much importance to the literary 
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artist, and has received the sanction 
of precedent. But if it is hopeless 
to overthrow this rule, there are at 
least other matters which we are 
free to examine. It is so inex- 
pedient as to be almost criminal to 
reprint in hot haste as a permanent 
book the light utterances of our 
momens perdus, the popular article, 
or still more popular speech; and 
it is still worse to dilute and cut 
a subject in which the capricious 
taste of the public has chosen to 
find a special temporary interest in 
order to make more of it. This 
last is an expedient which should 
be approved or practised by no 
man of letters worthy the name. 
We are disposed to reproach Mr. 
Louis Stevenson! for following a 
bad example in this way. He is 
still too young, and has too much 
original power and force of inven- 
tion, to begin to serve up réchauffés 
of his magazine stories at this 
period of his career. If our young 
authors would but realise this law 
of honour, what a good thing it 
would be both for themselves and 
their readers! We have never 
joined the general cry against con- 
tinuous work in the way of liter- 
ary production ; nor have we ever 
been able to see why books should 
be the only creations of art which 
are to be stopped on the way by 
fictitious rules as to the length of 
time necessary for their incuba- 
tion. The literary workman, while 
his mind is in full career with all 
the impulse and force of life, and 
his wits quickened by exercise, is, 
we think, as capable of continuous 
production as any artist can be. 
He is strengthened, not weakened, 
by the mere force of doing; his 
faculties are keener to perceive ; 
his imagination is more apt to 
strike out new complications, new 
combinations, while it is in full 
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employment. Sparks do not rise 
from a cold anvil, nor is thread 
spun straight and fine from an 
unaccustomed wheel. There are 
writers who scamp their work, 
who write without a vocation, to 
whom their craft is neither a glory 
nor a joy, but a mechanical occu- 
pation; but it is not of such that 
we speak. To every man who is 
in the constant exercise of his 
work, work is easier, and, we 
venture to say, in most cases work 
is better done, than when he is 
working half time, or hindered in 
the habitual exercise of his craft. 
And we think it an impertinence 
to say that this law does not apply 
to the literary worker. He, indeed, 
might have aright to claim more 
than any other the privilege of his 
craft, the advantage of that strain 
of feeling and faculty which can- 
not be turned off and on like the 
supplies of a water company, but 
flows naturally and continuously, 
unless dammed and obstructed by 
external obstacles. The writer of 
fiction knows how often one train 
of imaginary circumstances springs 
naturally out of another, and how 
the world widens and expands 
into ever new scenes of human 
life, suggested by that upon which 
he is working, or leading out of it, 
by a succession as infallible as any 
other kind of growth and develop- 
ment. To stop the current arbi- 
trarily, or to blame him for follow- 
ing it with the ardour and rapidity 
of artistic interest and impulse, is 
one of the foolish things which lit- 
erary criticism takes upon itself to 
do, as if the principles of literary 
production were different from 
those of all other works of art. 
But it is not so; and except in 
cases of peculiar temperament or 
habit, the workman who is in full 
tide of work is he who works the 
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best, as in every other craft under 
heaven. Therefore let the man 
work ; let him go on to fresh woods 
and pastures new; let him exercise 
his gifts, and snatch his stories 
from the storehouse, ever full, of 
active genius and thought. It 
will be time enough when the tide 
grows fainter, when he no longer 
finds the invention he requires, 
or is able to protect himself into 
the perpetually changing circum- 
stances of the life about him—it 
will be time enough then to gather 
up his basket of fragments, to pick 
up what he has dropped by the 
highways and hedges in the force 
of his early career. 

We may reconsider our judg- 
ment, however, in Mr Stevenson’s 
case, from the fact that, so far as 
we are aware, the ‘ Merry Men,’ 
which is the first of these collected 
stories, is new, and has never been 
published before. It is a curious 


and weird story, with many things 


in it which remind us of Mr Steven- 
son’s best work, and much of the 
Highland atmosphere, and salt sniff 
of the fresh, cold, boisterous air 
which recall ‘ Kidnapped,’ a book 
in which there were many excel- 
lences. It is somewhat curious 
that the author of those dainty 
little essays, which first won dis- 
tinction for Mr Stevenson’s name, 
which were almost too finely drawn 
for ordinary flesh and blood, should 
have had the good fortune just 
when it was necessary—when the 
English reader had begun to show 
signs of his present turn of taste, 
and desire for adventure and story 
in preference to sehtiment and re- 
flection—to open the new vein of 
wonder, and imaginative horror and 
mystery, which has made him one 
of the leaders of this revolution. 
Nothing could have been more 
well-timed, and few things, from 
the point of view of Mr Steven- 
son’s early work, more unlikely. 
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We are not sure now whether the 
fine thread of humour which runs 
through most of his stories, and 
which goes the length of the most 
delightful absurdity in some, is not 
rather a puzzling than an attractive 
ingredient to the readers, who find 
quite sufficient play of pleasantry in 
Captain Good’s teeth and eyeglass, 
and prefer the exaggeration of ap- 
parently mathematical fact in ‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines’ to the more 
subtle and exquisite extravagance 
and grim fun of ‘ Treasure Island’ 
and the ‘ Suicide Club.’ There is no 
fun in the ‘Merry Men,’ who are 
no mirthful human company, but 
a wild family of breakers, off the 
coast of a Highland isle, where 
grim shipwrecks take place, to the 
horrible accompaniment of the roar 
and deafening laughter of these 
awful vassals of the storm. The 
master of the wild homestead on 
Aros, a kind of peninsula, some- 
times made into a separate islet by 
the sea, and exposed to every 
wind that blows—an austerely re- 
ligious, melancholy, and disappoint- 
ed man, who is driven mad by a 
wreck and the horrible chance of 
gain thus held out to him, gain 
which, in his frenzy of passionate 
covetousness, he secures by murder 
—is the chief figure in the story, 
which is told by a young relation, 
who has his own private romance 
and dream of finding one of the 
lost ships of the Armada, with all 
its wealth, under the waters of the 
bay. This hope, however, fades 
entirely before the madness of re- 
morse and horror in the elder 
man, and the strange events which 
deepen and strengthen it. How- 
ever even this grim figure is sub- 
ordinate to the intense influence 
and force of the scene. 


“On all this part of the coast, and 
especially near Aros, those great 
granite rocks that I have spoken of 
go down together in troops into the 
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sea, like cattle on a summer's day. 
There they stand, for all the world 
like their neighbours ashore; only 
the salt water sobbing between them 
instead of the quiet earth, and dots 
of sea-pinks blooming on their sides 
instead of heather. On calm days 
you can go wandering between them 
in a boat for hours, echoes following 
you about the labyrinth; but when 
the sea is up, heaven help the man 
that hears that caldron boiling! Off 
the south-west end of Aros these 
blocks are very many, and much 
greater in size. Indeed they must 
grow monstrously bigger out to sea, 
for there must be ten sea miles of 
open water sown with them as thick 
as a country place with houses, some 
standing thirty feet above the tides, 
some covered, but all perilous to 
ships. So that on a clear westerly- 
blowing day I have counted from the 
top of Aros the great rollers breaking 
white and heavy over as many as six- 
and-forty buried reefs. But it is 
nearer in-shore that the danger is 
worst ; for the tide here, running like 
a mill-race, makes a long belt of 
broken water—a Roost we call it-« 
at the tail of the land. I have often 
been out there in a dead calm at the 
slack of the tide ; and a strange place 
it is, with the sea swirling and creep- 
ing up and boiling like the caldrons 
of a linn, and now and again a little 
dancing mutter of sound, as though 
the Roost was talking to itself. But 
when the tide begins to run again, 
and above all in heavy weather, there 
is no man could take a boat within 
half a mile of it, nor a ship afloat that 
could either steer or live in sucha 
place. You can hear the roaring of 
it six miles away. At the seaward 
end there comes the strongest of the 
bubble; and it’s here that these big 
breakers dance together—the dance 
of death it may be called—that have 
got the name in these parts of the 
Merry Men. I have heard it said 
that they run fifty feet high, but that 
must be the green water only, for the 
spray runs twice as_ high as that. 
Whether they got their name from 
their movements, which are swift and 
antic, or from the shouting they make 
about the turn of the tide, so that 
all Aros shakes with it, is more than 
I can tell.” 
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The sound of those dreadful 
breakers goes through all the ex- 
citing narrative that follows; and 
their mirth, ‘‘a portentous jovial- 
ity, as when sa¥age men have 
drunk away reason, and discarding 
speech, bawl together in their 
madness by the hour,’’ seems to 
echo in the reader’s ears as he 
hears them out of the lonely sea- 
girdled house, with its mystery 
and misery, ‘‘shouting by Aros in 
the night.” 

Mr Stevenson has taken the op- 
portunity afforded by this volume 
of reprinting the very curious 
sketch called ‘‘ Will of the Mill,’ 
one of the earliest of his produc- 
tions if we are not mistaken—a 
singular performance done in neu- 
tral tones, and of the kind which 
certainly is caviare to the general, 
whatever impression it may make 
upon better qualified judges. The 
quietism with which he began, and 
the strain after effects too fine, and 
sentiments too ethereal for ordi- 
nary humanity, which were the 
highest fashion at that time, comes 
strangely upon us with a sense of 
antiquity, not at all justified by 
the mere tale of years. Mr Steven- 
son himself, however, has travelled 
so very far from these early ex- 
periments that we need not. hesi- 
tate to remark upon the extraor- 
dinary effect of remoteness and 
fictitious antiquity which is in 
this curious and tentative piece of 
work, in which the artist’s hand 
shows like that of Corot or of 
Mason, in twilight effects and 
dim, far-stretching distances, with 
nothing defined in the landscape 
or comprehensible in the morak, 
which, notwithstanding, is full of 
delicate and bewildering sugges- 
tions. The dim and doubtful pic- 
ture becomes more bewildering 
than ever when we think of it 
as executed by the same hand 
which has since then produced the 
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amazing history of ‘ Dr Jekyll and 
Mr Hyde,’ besides many other more 
legitimate and as thrilling dramas. 
Even at this advanced period of 
time, Mr Stevenson does not quite 
seem to know what he is going 
permanently to be at. ‘The stories 
in this book are curiously mixed : 
they belong to all his. styles, and 
they are interesting to the critic 
as the somewhat fantastic patterns 
and ‘‘swatches’’ of a very inde- 
pendent literary hand always are 
—with the one exception, how- 
ever, of ‘* Olalla,’’ which has all 
- Mr Stevenson’s faults with very 
few of his merits, and is not at all 
worthy either of him or of his 
reputation. But once more we 
must enter our protest against 
these baskets of fragments. Let 
the feast be over at least before 
these scraps of a banquet are put 
forth upon the literary table, as if 
they were the freshest and most 
nourishing fare. 

We think it is M. Alphonse 
Karr who says somewhere that a 
lady who writes commits a double 
fault, in increasing the number of 
books and diminishing the number 
of women. Weare not aware what 
effect Mrs Main’s literary efforts 
may have upon herself or upon her 
sex taken asa whole, but we certain- 
ly pronounce her guilty of having 
wilfully added to the already too 
great number of books without 
adequate cause or justification. It 
seems to be now the accepted the- 
ory that many persons venturing out 
of her Majesty’s dominions, even 
without extending their travels to 
the very moderate distance which 
forms the standard of the Travel- 
lers’ Club, is entitled to inflict upon 
the public a detailed account of his 
or her experiences. This craze for 
communicating personal details is 
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to be found in a mild form among 
the mere sojourners in towns and 
cities; but it apparently rises to 
acute mania among those who be. 
long to what Mrs Main calls 
‘‘climbing circles.”” We should 
be very sorry that the world in 
general should not have the oppor- 
tumity of reading such books as 
Mr Whymper’s ‘Scrambles among 
the Alps’; but we think an enlight- 
ened censorship of the press, which 
would restrict this class of litera- 
ture (as indeed many other classes) 
to so many volumes a-year, .would 
confer a benefit upon society. Per- 
haps it was some such thought 
which induced Mrs Main to veil 
her purpose of relating her Alpine 
experiences under an incompre- 
hensible title.' ‘High Life; or, 
Towers of Silence,’ may be taken 
to mean anything under the sun 
or above it; our first thoughts, 
indeed, were of an essay on the 
House of Lords. 

Mrs Main complains that the 
uninitiated reader of Alpine books 
delights chiefly in accidents. If 
so, he will not be interested in 
the wanderings of our author, who, 
in most cases, comes off success- 
fully, or at any rate with safety 
to life or limb. Indeed we con- 
fess to feeling that something is 
wanting in a book where not a 
guide, not even a porter, is in any 
way injured. There is, it is true, 
an English gentleman who nearly 
faints on a glacier under trying 
circumstances in the dead of night, 
and we freely admit that this is 
something, but as Mr Boffin would 
say, ‘‘It ain’t much.’’ Otherwise, 
beyond some harmless avalanches, 
we have nothing more serious than 
the loss of a guide’s ice-axe. Mrs 
Main, to be sure, does not always 
succeed in her scrambles: but 
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futile attempts at ascents do not 
appeal to our feelings; it seems 
to us that we. could fail to go up 
a mountain ourselves. At the 
same time, heaven forbid that we 
should not acknowledge the gen- 
uineness of the dangers so boldly 
faced by Mrs Main; rather would 
we jump three of Mr Rider Hag- 
gard’s chasms than follow that in- 
trepid lady up the Dent du Géant. 
One of the most interesting of 
these tales of peril is her attempt 
to cross the Stelvio in a time of 
heavy snow, which leads to some 
amusing and some thrilling inci- 
dents; but the stories of her 
various adventures are somewhat 
lengthy. Nor can we find very 
much amusement in the sketches 
of English and American travellers 
with which the book is filled up. 
Some of the Swiss-English, how- 
ever, is amusing; and we have a 
deep respect for the porter who, 
being questioned in his examina- 
tion as to how he would treat a 
traveller who wanted to rest on a 
glacier when cold and tired, and 
would not listen to advice, an- 
swered succinctly that he would 
beat him. Mrs Main appears to 
be well up in Alpine literature, 
and brings in little commendatory 
notices of other people’s works 
with some skill; but surely there 
must be some mistake when she 
speaks of Dr Emile Zsigmondy’s 
‘Les dangers des Montaignes.’ 
We only know of one Montaigne, 
whom we have never found danger- 
ous, but rather soothing. Perhaps, 
however, there are others of a 
fiercer kind. 

At a moment when the very 
name of Ireland is explosive, and 
the difficulties of her management, 
which have gone on growing for 
so many centuries, seem to have 
come at last to a climax, it is 
curious to light upon a book on 
this subject which has nothing to 
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do with politics, but much with 
those practical questions on which 
the prosperity of nations and in- 
dividuals chiefly depend. Every. 
thing in Ireland, unfortunately, 
has given way to politics; and she 
is perhaps the one country remain- 
ing in the world in which people 
not altogether devoid of reason 
are still capable of persuading 
themselves that revolution means 
wellbeing, and that prosperity is 
to be attained through the action 
of Parliament. Notwithstand- 
ing all the injustice towards it 


with which we are credited, the. 


great qualities“ of the Irish race 
have always had recognition at 
least in literature. That great 
gift of purity which is its admir- 
able distinction has been dwelt 
upon by alien tongues and pens 
more than by those native to the 
country; and nobody has been 
able to ignore the proverbial wit 
and fun and fancy, probably much 
greater in the report than in reality, 
which for the last hundred years 
at least English writers have vied 
with each other in celebrating. 


“For fun, and frolic, and all that, 
In the wide world was not the match 
of Pat.” 


says Sir Walter in the Search for 
Happiness which his melancholy 
Sultan set forth upon in the begin- 
ning of the century. It seems 
only just, however, to recognise 
at the same time those other 
qualities which are as character- 
isticof the race. Hatred, violence, 
and contention did not come into 
the Island of Saints with the 
Saxon invader and his detested 
rule. Count de Montalembert, 
whose sympathies were all with 
Ireland, though his French clear- 
sightedness would not allow him 
to delude himself as to his dis- 
appointment in O’Connell and 
conviction that the Liberator was 
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more or less a humbug, gives in 
his ‘Monks of the West’ an un- 
willing testimony to the character- 
istic vices, as well as to the char- 
acteristic virtues, of the race. He 
finds the Irish from the beginning 
pure (thanks to St Bridget) but 
murderous—moral but bloody, their 
early story when they were undis- 
turbed by strangers nothing but a 
succession of mutual struggle and 
massacre. It is not a new feature, 
but the characteristic of the race. 
‘¢ An Englishman,”’ says the pro- 
verb, ‘‘is never content but when 
he’s grumbling; a Scotsman is 
never at home. but when he’s 
abroad; an Irishman is never at 
peace but when he’s fighting.” 
We all gave a very genial inter- 
pretation to that fighting in former 
days, when it, was associated with 
Donnybrook and the shillelagh. 
It has grown into a darker vision 
now, with a love of blood and 
torture which perhaps always 
was inherent in the gloomier de- 
velopments of the national char- 
acter more than any looker-on was 
willing to acknowledge, but which 
native perception has embodied in 
some of those darker tales which we 
owe to the once well-known O’ Hara 
family, to Carleton, and other 
genuine romancers of the race. 
The extraordinary and powerful 
picture lately added to these by 
the author of ‘ Hurrish,’! brings 
a fresher insight into that long- 
standing wonder — the phenome- 
non of a people, the last in the 
world to retain, through all the 
efforts of civilisation, that primitive 
development, the absolute indiffer- 
ence to human life, the love of 
blood, and pleasure in the sight of 
suffering, which philosophers hope 
belong to savage races only. The 
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first thing to be done towards the 
extirpation of a disease is the diag- 
nosis of it, and recognition of its 
character. In this point of view 
it would be a good thing that this 
national characteristic should be 
understood. The bad quality is 
like the good, inherent. Eng- 
lishmen and Scotsmen are less 
moral, but they are also less cruel. 
They have more pleasure in vice, 
but less in blood. If we acknow- 
ledge the one, which no one has 
ever attempted to deny, it is right 
that we should acknowledge the 
other also. Perhaps in no other 
country could such spotless rela- 
tions between man and woman exist 
as those which Miss Lawless depicts 
in the wretched cabin where her 
noble peasant, in the full force of 
his life, lives side by side with the 
tender visionary yirl, the predes- 
tined saint, Ally, without thought 
or dream of harm; but at the 
same time it must be allowed that 
in no other country called civilised 
could it be so natural a thing, so 
simple, almost laudable, to take 
vengeance on your enemy. Even 
in Corsica a vendetta is a horror 
and wild dramatic excitement. 
But in Clare it is the course of 
everyday. The Irish mother tri- 
umphs in the fact that her son has 
had the courage to rise superior to 
prejudice and kill his foe, as if she 
had been the mother of a Sioux 
brave. And even Hurrish him- 
self, the good-natured and mild, 
has no sense of pain or regret, 
no haunting consciousness of that 
first great remorse of humanity, 
‘«] have slain a man to my wound- 
ing.’”’ Nothing can be more curi- 
ous than this survival, certainly 
not of the fittest, of primitive in- 
clinations, which is as real and 
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characteristic as are the finer uni- 
versal qualities of the race. 

It is not to this tragic particu- 
larity, however, but to other char- 
acteristics equally real, and almost 
equally serious, that our atten- 
tion is called by the book before 
us.' Mr Dennis’s little work is 
of the calmest, both in subject 
and treatment. It has nothing 
to do with politics. It does not 
even inquire into that fertile ques- 
tion whether English misgovern- 
ment is the occasion of all Irish 
ills. It takes the Irish ills as ex- 
istent, not the criminal part of 
them, but the economic and prac- 
tical, and suggests the remedy— 
a remedy not far to seek, having 
nothing to do with rivalries of 
race, or conflicts for ascendancy. 
His very plain statement is that 
Irish industry is dying, as Irish 
comfort has died, if it ever in- 
deed existed, not from political 
causes, but from the extraordi- 


nary carelessness and indifference 


of the Irish nation. The indict- 
ment is very broad and general, 
and it is not of an agreeable char- 
acter. Lynch-law might easily, 
we should think, lay hold of the 
man who thus ventures-to charge 
a quarrelsome race with neglect 
of its best interests and a delib- 
erate throwing away of all its ad- 
vantages. Mr Dennis does not do 
this, however, with any heat or 
indignation. He pours forth no 
lamentations nor even very much 
blame. It is rather to the world, 
and the bystanders who look on 
at the lamentable spectacle of a 
whole country sinking into idle- 
ness and want, that he states the 
case with the seriousness which 
it demands, than as making any 
assault upon the culprits them- 
selves. Ireland hss everyjhing a 
country wants for prosperity—all 
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that is necessary to make her 
‘the source of employment and 
comfort to her own people,’’ he 
says. Mr Dennis does not even 
tell us that she is over-popu- 
lated. He says of the Irish that 
they are ‘‘a starving people in a 
land of plenty.’’ ‘A country,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ capable of producing 
in abundance every necessary of 
life for a population as dense as 
that of Belgium, fails in point of 
fact to support a population less 
dense by 280 persons per square 
mile.’’ It is not, then, even over- 
population that does it—not too 
many mouths to feed, not an im- 
possible problem such as we have 
been made to believe could only 
be solved by emigration. But per- 
haps emigration itself, with all its 
difficulties, would be an easy cure 
in comparison with the simple 
remedy which Mr Dennis proposes, 
which is in so many words that 
the Irish nation, that much-dis- 
cussed, mych-described, little-un- 
derstood entity, should get up like 
a man and work out its own salva- 
tion by honest act and deed, by 
no new expedients but the use of 
means which lie ready at his hand; 
by simple care and pains, and a 
fair day’s work, and the sweat of 
its brow. This isa very tremendous 
prescription—it is almost as hard 
as that which Bishop Berkeley, a 
sanguine Irishman, proposed to 
his people in his day—which was 
only to be good and honest and 
true, no more. Mr Dennis does 
not trouble himself about the good- 
ness of the people he discusses. It 
is as a practical man of business 
that he regards them and their 
ways. He speaks the language of 
proverbs, but without their terse- 
ness. He says, in other words, 
Waste not, want not; he says, If 
a man will not work, it stands to 
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reason that neither shall he have 
wherewithal to eat. All this is as 
plain as any pikestaff; but whether 
it will convince any Irishman that 
this and not Home Rule is the 
panacea for his country, or per- 
suade a troubled Government to 
set up model farms, model fish- 
eries, model dairies, in order to 
teach that ‘‘bould pisantry, its 
country’s pride,’’ how to do its own 
work, is a different matter, and 
ene less easy to decide. 

Here is Mr Dennis’s description 
of the foundation of evil, the first 
cause of Irish wretchedness :— 


“Why is the potato so much grown 
and consumed in Ireland? It is be- 
cause potato-growing and potato-eat- 
ing form the simplest process by 
which the Irish tenant can keep 
body and soul together. He turns 
up his land, plants it, waits four or 
five months, and then digs the crop. 
The product of these operations is his 
sustenance. It has not, like cattle, 
or wheat, or any of the higher pro- 
ducts of farming, to be turned into 
money before it can be made available 
for his own use. The complex trans- 
actions by which producers and con- 
sumers in a civilised society provide 
for the wants of others and secure the 
satisfaction of their own, do not enter 
into the economics of the Irish peas- 
ant. He sticks his potato into the 
ground, and in due time he gathers 
the harvest. Feeling hungry, he 
goes to his store, deals himself out 
potatoes enough for a meal, claps 
them into a pot, eats them, and is 
content. The substitution of oats for 
the potato would place him one degree 
higher in the scale of agricultural pro- 
gress by processes which need not be 
Jencethnd. We should then get the 
Irish tenant past the stage at which 
a man lives from hand to mouth on 
the free yield of nature, into the stage 
at which agriculture becomes an in- 
dustey, providing him by exchange or 
sale not only with miere sustenance, 
but with comforts of which he has 
hitherto had no experience.” 


We have always ourselves had a 
great fancy for the idea of self-sus- 
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tenance in this primitive way, and 
remember considering the condition 
of a Highland proprietor on a little 
estate, where he grew his own mut- 
ton, grouse, and trout, gooseberries 
and honey, as one of almost perfect 
bliss. To besure, the laird bought 
a good many things in addition 
and sold some, and his table was 
more varied than that of the po- 
tato-grower. We had fancied also 
that the potato was modified, in 
all but the poorest cases, with oc- 
casional stirabout; and perhaps 
Mr. Dennis’s estimate of the kindly 
root is a somewhat stern one. But 
when he comes to subjects better 
within our understanding,—to the 
crop which is left to rot because 
‘* Trish farmers have not yet learned 
the simple art of compressing hay 
for carriage by rail’’—nay, more, 
refuse to learn it; and the butter, 
which loses its market and is su- 
perseded on all sides because it 
is badly made, badly packed, pro- 
duced from cows uncared for by 
workers careless and untrained,— 
the repetition of the endless story 
begins to work upon the mind with 
a sickening effect. Fish swarming 
at the very doors, but no boats to 
take them, no nets—the women 
with their handy fingers so easily 
trained to lace and other dainty 
work, unable to weave these first 
necessities of the natural trade, 
an almost incredible folly; flax, 
for which Irish fields are specially 
adapted, a most profitable crop, 
abandoned for the trouble it gives, 
so that it has to be imported for 
the use of the happily still exist- 
ing loom, the only persistent trade 
that keeps its hold of Ireland, 
thanks to the energy of the North; 
the recurrence of these fatuities 
and failures, the constantly re- 
peated tale of waste and loss, 
the work dropping from nerveless 
hands, will at last begin to tell upon 
the nerves of the calmest reader. 
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All these miseries, according to 


every human law and calculation, 
must increase, if ever the country 
is cleared from the class who can 
alone set better things going, and 
delivered into the hands of the 
peasant, whose only idea is to 
satisfy his appetite straight from 
the produce of his fields. Mr 
Dennis’s suggestion in every case 
is, that Government should take 
the matter in hand. The train- 
ing of dairymaids alone, in schools 
established for the purpose, would 
do much for one great industry, as 
has been proved by an experiment 
already made. ‘‘ And if to the in- 
struction of the dairymaids were 
added the instruction of the far- 
mers as to the management and 
feeding of their stock, it is calcu- 
lated that the output of butter 
in Ireland, even with the pres- 
ent inferior breed and the lack 
of buildings and appliances, could 
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be raised from six millions to 
twelve millions annually, while 
the quality of the butter would 
be so greatly improved that it 
might face the competition of 
the finest Danish.”” To do this, 
and to do it all round in every- 
thing—to cultivate the fisheries, 
the flax-growing, the conveyance 
of meat—to teach the Irish peas- 
ant how to work in every one of 
the primitive trades which nature 
has put into his hands, but which 
his nature incapacitates him from 
doing by any impulse of his own, 
—would afford full scope for the 
most paternal of Governments, 
Perhaps in the long-run it would 
be cheaper than State emigration. 
But where is the ‘‘still strong man 
in a blatant land’’ who will set 
this system of reform. in action? 
It will certainly not be done by 
the action of peasant-proprietors, 
either in Ireland or elsewhere. 














THE attention of the public has 
been drawn in a marked manner 
to a series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Present Position of European Poli- 
tics,”’ now appearing in the pages of 
the ‘ Fortnightly Review.’ Ido not 
propose to deal with either the first 
or the second of these papers, re- 
ferring respectively to Germany 
and France; but on the third, 
dealing with Russia—or rather, on 
that portion of the third which 
deals with the designs of Russia 
in Asia, and the chances of success 
of an aggressive policy on her part 
in those regions—I ask your per- 
mission to say a few words. The 
question is of far too great import- 
ance to this country to be left in 
the position in which the Fort- 
nightly Reviewer has left it; but, 
in pointing out his sins of omis- 
sion, I shall at all events be 
concise. 

The Reviewer, after dealing in 
a masterly manner with the causes 
which have embittered the rela- 
tions between Russia and England 
in the East, enters frankly upon 
the question of the possibilities. of 
a Russian invasion of India. Com- 
mencing by urging the serious re- 
sponsibility of one who is not a 
soldier to undertake to pronounce 
a confident opinion on this subject, 
the Reviewer submits with perfect 
fairness the conclusions of the mili- 
tary experts of foreign countries. 
These conclusions point to the 
probability of the success of the 
invader: and these the Reviewer 
combats. Before I proceed to the 
main argument of this article, I 
shall examine, very briefly, the 
reasons urged on this head by the 
Reviewer. 

I give those of the Reviewer’s 
reasons which appear to me shal- 
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low and untenable in his own 
words. He says:— 

“TI doubt whether the Russians 
have more than a few hundred Turco- 
man cavalry ready for a long march ; 
but above all, I think that Russia 
would have, for a great number of 
years to come, far more difficulty in 
finding the enormous train which 
would be necessary for marching 
100,000 men across from Herat to 
Kandahar, than we shouid find diffi- 
culty in supplying an army of 80,000 
men at Kandahar, which would be 
sufficient to hold in check the advance 
of 100,000 Russians from the Cau- 
casus and 20,000 from Turkestan.” 


The Reviewer then, after devot- 
ing about half a page to the real 
dangers, which, he thinks, threaten 
India, carriés off his reader to 
Vladivostock and the Amur, leav- 
ing Russia waiting patiently be- 
hind her present frontier for ‘‘ some 
revolution in Herat, or a dexterous 
use of Ayoub Khan.” 

For those who like to live in 
a fool’s paradise such a prospect 
may be brimful of consolation ; 
but I doubt much whether it will 
commend itself to the ordinary 
reader, still less to the thoughtful 
men who have carefully studied 
the subject. Throughout his long 
article the Reviewer alludes only 
twice, and then in a very cursory 
manner, to the Persian Gulf, and 
he does not refer at all to the 
possibility of the absorption by 
Russia of the country which would 
give her the command of the 
Persian Gulf; and yet these are 
matters pertaining to the Indian 
question, and well within the 
range of practical politics. What 
are we to think of a writer who, 
like this Reviewer, professes to 
deal with the whole subject, and 
yet does not even mention its most 
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important branch? He is too well 
informed, has been too much be- 
hind the scenes, to be ignorant of 
its importance. How great and 
all-absorbing that branch is, how 
intimately connected with British 
interests in India, 1 shall have no 
difficulty in making clear to the 
most ordinary reader. 

Let such a reader look at the 
latest map of Persia, he will see 
that that country is in the very 
jaws of Russia. To the north, 
the Russian frontier extends from 
Michaelovsk, on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian, along the northern 
boundary of Khorasan, to Aska- 
bad; thence, turning the eastern 
angle, to Sarakhs, that Sarakhs of 
which the late lamented Sir Charles 
MacGregor pithily recorded that it 
was ‘fan eye to see and an arm to 
strike.’’ Sarakhs commands Mash- 
had, the sacred city of the Per- 
sians; and from Mashhad to Tehe- 
ran, the capital, the way is neither 
long nor difficult. To the west, 
the possession of Batoum and Kars 
gives Russia a vantage-ground of 
which, in case of need, she can 
always make effective use. To the 
south is the Persian Gulf, 550 
miles long, and having a breadth 
reaching occasionally to 220 miles, 
much coveted by Russia as one of 
the bases from which, when the 
proper time arrives, she will act 
against India. Now, at this mo- 
ment Russia is massing large bodies 
of troops in her possessions east 
of the Caspian. Those masses 
threaten, it is true, the territories 
of our ally, the Amir of Afghan- 
istan, but they equally threaten 
Persia on her most vulnerable 
frontier. It is, of course, quite 
possible that a sudden develop- 
ment of trouble in Afghanistan, 
similar to that which occurred be- 
tween the years 1863 and 1869, 
might tempt Russia to act in that 
country the congenial part of sov- 
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ereign mediatrix. The ré/ is fa. 
miliar to her, and she would know 
how to play it to her advantage, 
But should matters remain as they 
are at present, she will hesitate 
long before she attacks, from her 
present base on the Caspian, an 
Afghanistan supported by Eng. 
land, so long as a far more easy prey 
lies within her very grasp. Such 
aprey is Persia, already morally 
subdued. There is not a village 
in Khorasan which is not perme- 
ated by Russian ideas; there is 
not a province in Persia the in- 
habitants of which do not regard 
Russia as the future arbitress of 
their destinies. And the worst of 
it is that Russia, fully cortscious 
of this fact, knows that she has 
but to give the word to become 
mistress of those fertile valleys of 
Khorasan, which would become a 
new and effective base for future 
operations. Like the King of Is- 
rael in the sacred record, the Tsar 
is in a position to say at any mo- 
ment to his Chancellor: ‘* Know 
ye not that this kingdom of Persia 
is ours, yet we be still and take 
it not from the hands of the Shah?” 
At any moment he might give the 
order to march; and, let it be 
clearly understood, it would be 
little more than a march. There 
would be no fighting, properly so 
called; there might be a skirmish 
or two, and all would be over. 
The Persians, in fact, are already 
conquered before they have fought. 
From the moment England entered 
upon the fatal policy of ‘‘ master- 
ly inactivity ’’ this was a foregone 
conclusion. It was simply a ques- 
tion of time. 

Let us examine now, for a mo- 
ment, what it is that Russia will 
gain by her occupation of Persia. 
In the first place, she will gain, in 
Khorasan—the ancient Parthia— 


a territory very fertile, possessing 
a climate well suited to Europeans, 
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mountains ranging to a height of 
nooo feet, and valleys producing 
all the necessaries of life, and toa 

eat extent unexplored. If those 
valleys do not equal in fertility the 
famed valley of the Herirud, they 
are surpassed by no other. From 
the chief town, Mashhad, the 
march to the capital, Teheran, is 
easy, the surface being level the 
whole way. From Teheran to the 
ancient capital, Ispahan, the dis- 
tance is only 220 miles; and, as 
the Afghans found in 1722, when 
Ispahan is gained, all Persia col- 
lapses. 

But a new base for future oper- 
ations does not represent all, or 
nearly all, the advantages which 
Russia will reap from the occupa- 
tion of Persia—an occupation, be 
it always borne in mind, which 
may become an accomplished fact 
whenever, and as soon as, Russia 
chooses. Not only will she gain 
this new base, second only in value 
to that which Herat would afford, 
but in Ispahan she will obtain a 
position flanking the line from 
Herat to Kandahar. It is all very 
well to object that that line is 
covered by an impassable desert. 
The desert is there, but it is not 
impassable. That which has been 
once done may be done again. In 
January, 1722, Mahmoud of Kan- 
dahar marched from that city, at 
the head of an army 25,000 strong, 
in the direction of Ispahan. He 
took the route by way of Sistan to 
Kerman, by the siege of which 
he was detained many days, and 
thence, by way of Yezd, to the 
capital, arriving before it on the 7th 
March. It is not recorded that 
he experienced many difficulties 
from the nature of the country, or 
that he sustained any losses except 
from the swords of the Persians, 
and even these were inconsider- 
able. The very fact that such a 
flanking position existed, and might 


be utilised, would constitute a ne- 
cessity on the part of the defenders 
of India to provide against it. 

The third and most important 
advantage to Russia would be the 
command of the Persian Gulf, an 
advantage so great that it is not 
to be measured by words. The 
possession of the Persian Gulf will 
accrue to the Power of the first 
rank which shall hold Persia. To 
obtain command of that Gulf has 
been the dream of every thought- 
ful Russian politician during the 
past fifty years. ‘‘We talk of 
India,”” they have said, ‘* but we 
really want the Persian Gulf; and 
you English will not be able to 
prevent us.’’ This is their dream, 
and it is a dream which may be- 
come a fact at any moment. 

There is yet a fourth advantage 
which will accrue to Russia from 
her occupation of Persia, and that 
is the supply of men inured to the 
climate which it will place at her 
disposal. It is true that it is the 
fashion to sneer at the Persians as 
cowards, and I am free to admit 
that, as at present constituted, their 
army is despicable. But their army 
is despicable because the men have 
no confidence in their officers, and 
the officers have no confidence 
in themselves or in one another. 
But when a man has arisen to lead 
them—a Nadir Shah, for instance, 
himself a Khorasani—the Persians 
have fought well. Under the 
icadership of that marvellous chief- 
tan they even beat the Russians. 
I am quite sure that were they 
subjected to the same training as 
are the Sikhs and the Gurkhas in 
India, and officered by the same 
officers, they would prove efficient 
soldiers. And there can be no 
reason why a similar result should 
not follow their incorporation into 
the Russian army. 

I have now given four reasons 
to prove the enormous advantage 
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which would accrue to Russia from 
her occupation of Persia: I have 
shown that such an occupation 
offers no difficulties; that, com- 
pared with an attack on India, it 
is the merest child’s-play ; and that 
it will be attempted as soon as 
opportunity offers, certainly long 
before the more difficult enterprise 
is even thought of. And yet this 
Fortnightly Reviewer, who pro- 
fesses to expose all the designs of 
Russia, to give in detail all her 
means of operating against British 
interests in Asia, and discusses the 
chances of success of an attempt to 
invade British India, avoids all 
reference to the subject, which is 
far more prominent in inner Rus- 
sian politics than an attack on 
India—which has prompted the re- 
cent movements of the Russian 
troops in Asia—and to cover 


which, demonstrations are inces- 
santly made against the frontiers 


of Afghanistan. Neglecting the 
substance, the Reviewer has ex- 
hausted all his energies to combat 
the shadow. 

But this is not all. Even when 
he refers to the chances of success 
of an invasion of India by Russia, 
the Reviewer greatly underrates 
the advantages at the disposal of 
the latter Power. He says, for 
instance, that he doubts ‘‘ whether 
the Russians have more than a few 
hundred Turcoman cavalry ready 
for a long march.’’ What then, I 
may ask, has become of the sur- 
vivors of the defeat of Geok Tépé 
in January 1881? Of the many 
thousand Turkmans who fought, 
some thousands at least submitted. 
What, too, has become of the Turk- 
mans of Merv? The whole of 
these yielded without striking a 
blow, and we may be sure that 
Russia did not slaughter them in 
cold bloed. It cannot be that they 
have no trained horses. The tes- 
timony of many travellers, from 
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Burnes down to Vambéry, proves 
that there has ever been an abun- 
dance of horses among the Turk- 
man tribes: horses ready to do the 
work of the desert, hardy, stout- 
hearted, full of endurance. No: 
in those nomadic countries it is 
safe to assert that history repeats 
itself. From the earliest days, 
from Mahmoud of Ghazni down to 
Nadir Shah, the Turkman cavalry 
have invariably taken service with 
the conqueror of their desert homes, 
more especially when they have 
realised the fact that that con- 
queror desires to lead them to pas- 
tures rich in booty. As light 
cavalry they can scarcely be sur- 
passed; they are accustomed to 
Eastern warfare; they make war 
support war. With such men 
Russia could ill dispense, and we 
may be sure that she has not dis- 
pensed with them. There are, at 
this moment, not hundreds, but 
thousands, of them at the beck ard 
call of Russia. 

Again, the Reviewer adds: ‘* Buf 
above all, I think that Russia 
would have, for a great number 
of years to come, far more diffi- 
culty in finding the enormous 
train which would be necessary 
for marching 100,000 men across 
from Herat to Kandahar, than we 
should find difficulty in supplying 
an army of 80,000 men at Kan- 
dahar.”’ Is the writer, then, ig- 
norant of the marvelous fertility 
of the valley of the Herirud; 
that its natural productions alone 
fit it to become the base of opera- 
tions for an army second to none 
in the world? It may be that the 
irrigation works which fostered 
the natural fertility of the valley 
are in a state of disrepair; but a 
conqueror such as Russia, who 
never makes a step except to gain 
ground towards a predetermined 
goal, could in a very brief space of 
time repair those damages, and 
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restore to the ‘‘ granary and gar- 
den of Central Asia’’ the prosper- 
ity which procured for it that 
significant title. Then, once 
more, the distance to Kandahar, 
what is it? Under 370 miles. 
The first 160 miles and the last 
75 present but few difficulties to 
an army. Between the points 
reached by these two lines—that 
is, between Farrah and Girishk— 
the road is not easy, and there is 
a scarcity of water. But a great 
Power like Russia, which should 
have had time to settle in its new 
base on the Herirud, —and it 
would not take long, — would 
make light of such difficulties. It 
seems probable, indeed, that she 
will have a line of rail to Girishk 
before England has one to Kan- 
dahar. And then, on whose side 
would the difficulties be the 
greater? When the Russian line 
is open to Sarakhs, it will not, 
under the altered circumstances of 
the day, long stop short of Herat. 
And after that, it will go on, by 
easy stages, to Sabzwar, to Farrah, 
to Girishk. Between that place 
and Kandahar, or, possibly on the 
Helmand, not far from Girishk, 
will occur, in some future time, 
the inevitable conflict. 

But if the Reviewer has under- 
rated the power of Russia for mis 
chief, and misconceived her im- 
mediate aims, in Central Asia, he 
has, on the other hand, enormously 
exaggerated her striking capability 
in Europe. His estimate of the 
total mobilised army, amounting to 
four millions, is absurd. In the 
admirable article on the Russian 
army which appeared in ‘ Maga’ 
for last month the correct figures 
are given. These figures, which 
are confirmed by Colonel Vogt’s 
‘Die Europaischen Heeren der 
Gegenwart,’ reduce the Reviewer’s 
numbers byone-half. ‘‘ How many 
of these,’’ pertinently asks a writer 
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in the ‘ St James’s Gazette,’ ‘‘ could 
be assembled on the western border 
to confront a European foe? For 
of the above totals but 1,275,000 
men, with 2982 guns, are available 
for this purpose, and 400,000 are 
reserve divisions with their artil- 
lery, whose formation would re- 
quire considerable time. The best 
judges opine that nothing approach- 
ing a million could be brought into 
the field against a western enemy.” 

Whence, then, does the Reviewer 
obtain his four millions, a host 
which is to eat up Austria~Hun- 
gary, and the contemplation of 
which makes even Bismarck trem- 
ble? Not more than nine or ten 
years have elapsed since the whole 
might of Russia, aided by Rou- 
mania, was brought into the field 
to crush Turkey. Not only did 
she accomplish her self-imposed 
task with great difficulty, but un- 
less she had corrupted more than 
one Turkish general, she would 
have failed altogether to accomplish 
it. Is it possible that she has 
grown so much within the last ten 
years as to be able now to meet in 
the field, without a pang, the com- 
bined armies of Germany and Aus- 
tria~-Hungary—this nation which 
then, though ably supported by 
allies, was but just able to cope 
with Turkey? Common-sense for- 
bids one to think so. The histori- 
cal conscience of every man who 
has studied the European question 
repels the idea. It cannot be, it 
is not, true. 

One word more, and it is a word 
personal to myself, The Fort- 
nightly Reviewer singles out for 
attack an idea I propounded a 
short time ago, to the effect that 
in the event of a war for existence 
between England and Russia it 
would be a wise policy to land a 
combined army of English and 
Turkish troops on the isthmus 
which separates the Black Sea from 
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the Caspian, and thus to sever the 
communications between Russia 
and her Asiatic army. I had not 
put forward this idea without much 
thought, or without the conviction 
that superficial critics would run 
foul of it. I am, however, spared 
the trouble of defending it in these 
pages, for this Reviewer, whilst 
attacking it in one place, com- 
pletely justifies it in another. 
Whilst, in page 342, he calls it 
‘«mere map-maker’s warfare,’’ he 
admits, in page 344, ‘‘that the 
Russians themselves think that we 
could harm them in the Caucasus 
and keep them out of Asia Minor 
by cutting their maritime supply- 
line across the Black Sea.’’ Fur- 
ther, in page 346, he allows that 
the very presence of an English 
fleet in the Black Sea would force 
the Russians ‘‘to keep in the Cau- 
casus a vast force which would 
otherwise be available for service 
in Afghanistan or Persia.’”’ Surely, 
if the presence in the Black Sea of 
a British fleet alone would lock up 
‘a vast force’’ in the Caucasus, 
the dread of the landing in those 
regions of a combined British and 
Turkish army would retain there 
all the troops which otherwise 
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would go to make up the invading 
army of Persia or of India. What 
an opportunity for England to re- 
cover her lost influence in the for- 
mer country ! 

I have now concluded my criti- 
cisms. If, in many points, I have 
differed from the Fortnightly Re- 
viewer, there are at all events some 
on which we are at perfect accord, 
I desire here publicly to thank him 
for his protest against the gratui- 
tous unwise surrender of Port 
Hamilton, the reduction of the 
Horse Artillery, and the timorous 
policy regarding the New Hebrides: 
I wish to acknowledge the patriotic 
tone of his article, and to welcome 
his conviction, which I share, that 
whenever the tremendous battle 
between England and her colossal 
antagonist shall occur, England, if 
true to herself, will ultimately win. 
The conviction that an Englishman 
cannot be beaten has stood our 
countrymen in great stead on many 
a hard-contested field; but never 
has it been more necessary that 
such a conviction should be firmly 
held than it will be in the coming 
struggle between the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Russ. 

G. B. MALLESoN. 
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BY SCHILLER. 


‘‘Bivos voro; mortuos plango: iuigura frangs.’’ 






Firmly walled up in the earth 
The mould ts set of well-burnt clay ; 
To-day the Bell must have its birth! 
Then bustle, lads! To work, away! 
Hotly from the brow 
The sweat must trickle now, 
If the work is to sound the master’s praise. 
But the blessing, it comes from above always. 










With our grave task were fitly blended 
A grave and serious word or two: 
If ’tis by goodly talk attended, 
Then toil goes light and briskly through. 
So let us now contemplate duly 
What’s shaped by our weak hands and thews ; 
The man is despicable truly, 
Who ne’er his handiwork reviews. 
*Tis this, that man’s especial grace is, 
For this was reason given, that he 
Within his heart and soul retraces 
The things his hand has made to be. 














Logs of pine now have them ready, 
Dry and seasoned well belike, 
That the flames, compact and steady, 
May against the cauldron strike. 
The copper’s fluxed ; now in 
Quickly throw the tin ; 
That the tough bell-metal so 
Duly may combine and flow. 














What in the pit there, darkly glooming, 
Our hands with help of fire shall frame, 
High in the belfry turret booming, 
Our doings loudly shall proclaim. 
On many an ear, on many a morrow, 
’Twill vibrate on to distant time, 
Will with the heavy-hearted sorrow, 
And with the hymnal chorus chime. 
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What to earth’s sons, to wound or quicken, 
The fitful change of fate may bring, 
Upon its rim metallic stricken, 
Shall far a pregnant moral ring. 


See /! white bubbles now rise thickly ! 
Good ! the mass is fluxing fast. 
Stir in the potash thoroughly, quickly, 
Then ’twill soon be ripe to cast / 
From all scum, too, free, 
Must the mixture be ; 
So may its voice, full, clear, and round, 
From the pure metal then resound. 


For when a babe some union blesses, 
It greets him with a festal strain, 
As, lulled by slumber’s soft caresses, 
His earliest step in life is ta’en. 
For him as yet within time’s breast 
The lots of storm or sunshine rest. 
A mother’s cares are round him drawn, 
From harm to shield his golden dawn. 
Years arrowy-swift sweep on amain. 
The boy, his girlish playmate spurning, 
With fiery heart is bent to roam ; 
Through distant lands he storms, returning 
A stranger to his parents’ home. 
And now, youth’s glorious light arrayed in, 
As if from heaven the vision came, 
Before him stands the ripened maiden, 
Her cheeks with modest blush aflame. 
Anon, with nameless yearnings hidden 
Deep in his heart, alone he strays ; 
Tears to his eyes rise up unbidden, 
He shuns his rough companions’ gaze. 
Blushing he haunts her steps, her glance is 
A joy to him all joys above, 
Fair flowers he culls, whate’er he fancies, 
To make sweet posies for his love. 
Oh, Hope entrancing, yearning tender, 
Our first love’s golden time! The eye 
Sees all heaven open bathed in splendour, 
The heart is lapped in ecstacy. 
Ah, would young love’s delightsome time 
Ne’er lose the freshness of its prime! 
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How brown the tubes grow, have you noted ? 
In I dip this wand. Tf it 
* Come out, with glaze all over coated, 
The time for casting will be fit. 
Now, my lads, draw nigh / 
Test the mixture! Try! 
If soft with hard is blending well, 
’Twill then a good result foretell. 


For where the stern and gentle, where 
The firm and mild are mated, there 
Rings music clear, and sweet, and strong. 
Prove, then, ere you for life are bound, 
If heart in heart its mate have found ! 
The dream is brief, the penance long. 


Through the maiden’s tresses stealing, 
Gleams the bridal chaplet bright, 

When the church bells, blithely pealing, 
To the wedding-feast invite. 

Ah! when life’s sweetest rite is ended, 
Life’s Maytime glories wane and pale ; 


In twain the fair illusion’s rended 
With the girdle, with the veil. 
Away passion flies, 
Love abides and takes root ; 
The flower-bloom dies, 
To give place to the fruit. 
Out the husband must go 
Into life, to contend there ; 
Must toil and must struggle, 
Must plant and must spend there, 
Must wrestle and juggle, 
Be wary and bold, 
If he is to get hold 
Of gear and of gold. 
Then riches stream in with continuous flow. 
Things costly and rare fill his storerooms capacious ; 
He adds field to field, his house grows more spacious. 
And paramount there 
Is the housewife, the mother ; 
Her household she keepeth 
Well under command, 
Directing, controlling 
With motherly hand. 
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She teaches the girls, 

The boys she holds tight, 

Her hands never idle 

By day or by night ; 

Makes by managing skill 

Her store greater still ; 

With treasures fills presses with lavender spread, 
And twines round the swift-whirring spindle the thread, 
And stores in chests polished and spotlessly bright 
The shimmering wool, and the linen snow-white. 
And joins what is good with what’s comely and fair, 
And resteth ne’er.— 


And from his home’s high roof, with gaze 

Of rapture the father around surveys 

The good things wherewith he is richly blest, 
And tells them over with eager zest. 

He sees the huge sheds their shadows throwing, 
And the barns that are filled to overflowing, 
And the storerooms bending beneath the strain, 
And the billowy sweep of the ripening grain, 


And says in his heart, with a throb of pride, 
‘¢ Firm as earth’s self, whatever betide, 
Stands my house, in its lordly state, 

Proof against every assault of fate.’ 

But who with the Powers of Destiny may 

A compact weave, that will last for aye? 
And very swift is Disaster’s stride. 


Gvod! Now the casting may begin, 
Clean and sharp is the fracture there ; 
Yet, or ever we run the metal in, 
Send from the heart a fervent prayer 
Now strike out the tap / 
God shield from mishap / 
Smoking the fiery tide shoots down 
The handle’s arch, all dusky brown / 


The power of fire is a power of good, 

When tamed by man, and its force subdued, 
And whate’er ’neath his shaping fingers grows 
To this celestial power he owes. 

Yet dread must this power celestial be, 

If she tears herself from ali trammels free, 
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And, tameless daughter of Nature, breaks 
Away by the path for herself she makes. 

Woe, when she, set loose, o’erbearing 

All resistance that she meets, 

Hurls her firebrands wildly flaring 

Through the people-crowded streets ! 

For whate’er men’s hands create 

The forces elemental hate. 

From the clouds of heaven 

Streams the blessed rain ; 

From the clouds of heaven, 

For blessing or bane, 

Shoots the forkéd levin. 

Hark! What sounds from the watch-tower swell ! 
’*Tis the tocsin’s knell ! 

And see, the sky 

Is red as blood ! 

Not there the flood 

Of daylight broke ! 

Along the street 

What tumult and roaring ! 

Volumes of smoke 

Shoot up! and fleet, 

From pillars of flickering fire upsoaring, 

The wind-fanned flames through all the length 
Of street rush onwards, gathering strength. 
Hot as the breath from a furnace flashing 

Is the stifling air, beams crackle and blaze, 
Pillars are toppling, windows are crashing, 
Children whimper and whine, mothers wander a-craze. 
Beasts in their stalls 

Are lowing beneath the crumbling walls ; 

All is running and rescuing, dread and dismay, 
And night is as light as the broad noon-day. 
From hand to hand, the line along, 

The buckets fly, and, arching high, 

Shoot sheets of water in torrents strong. 

Anon the blast comes howling by, 

It seizes the flames with triumphant roar, 
Falls with a crash on the dried-fruit-store, 
Through the long range of the granaries spreads, 
Grips the dry beams of the stalls and sheds, 
And, as if with a fury fierce and frantic 
*Twould tear along in headlong flight 

The frame of earth, if so it might, 
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It.grows and grows, up, up to a height 
Gigantic ! 

Hopeless now, 

Man to the might of the gods must bow ; 
Amazed, benumbed, he sees what made 
His joy, his pride, in ruin laid. 


All round, the ground 

Is burnt and bare, 

For the raging tempests a rugged lair. 

Ghastly and drear 
Are the yawning gaps that have windows been, 
And the clouds of the welkin peer 

Down on the wreck within. 


One look upon the grave 

Of all was his so late 

The father casts behind him, then with brave 
Stout heart he grasps his staff, and fronts his fate. 
Though the ruthless flames have despoiled him so, 
One comfort is left him to sweeten despair, 

He counts his beloved ones’ heads, and io! 

Not one dear head is awanting there. 


Now ’tis lodged within the ground, . 
The mouldis finely filled! Ah, will 
The bell come forth complete and sound, 
To recompense our toil and skill? 
Has the cast gone right ? 
Has the mould held tight ? 
Ah, while we still are hopeful, thus 
Mischance perhaps has stricken us ! 


To holy earth’s dark womb do we 

Intrust the work our hands have made ; 
The sower intrusts the seed, that he 

Hopes forth will shoot in leaf and blade, 
So heaven ordain, that this may be. 
Sadly a seed more precious still 

We hide within earth’s darkling womb, 
And hope that from the grave it will 

Into a brighter being bloom. 


From the steeple 
Booms the bell, 
Dull and slow, 
The funeral knell. 
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Sad escort are these tones that mourn 
To one on life’s last journey borne. 
Ah, it is the wife beloved ! 
Ah, it is the faithful mother, 
Whom the Shades’ dark prince doth wrest 
From a doting husband’s breast, 
From the group of children, whom 
She bore him in her early bloom, 
Whom she beheld with mother’s pride 
Grow up and flourish by her side ! 
Ah, rent is that sweet bond of home, 
And never can again be knit! 
For in the Shadow-land she dwells, 
Whose love maternal ordered it. 
No more her gentle sway is known, 
No more her wakeful care and pains ; 
Within those widcwed chambers lone 
A stranger, hard and loveless, reigns. 


Till the bell cools down, we now 
From our anxious toil may rest. 
Free as happy bird on bough, 
Lach may do as likes him best. 
At set of sun, 
His duty done, 
The *prentice hears the vesper toll, 
But rest there is none for the master’s sou. 


The wanderer, far in the forest wild, 
Quickens his pace, as he hears it knell, 

To the cottage home, that he loves so well. 
The sheep draw homeward bleating, 

And the cattle, trooping in, 

Broad of forehead, sleek of skin, 

Lowing loud, as evening falls, 

Fill their old accustomed stalls. 

The creaking wain 

Staggers in with its load of grain ; 

See on the sheaves 

The chaplet lie, 

Bright with flowers 

Of every dye! 

And off to the dance the young reapers fly. 
Market and street grow hushed and still ; 
Round lamp’s and hearth-fire’s social flame 
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The houses’ inmates gather, 

And grating harsh the town-gate shuts. 
Earth shrouds her then 

In black ; but night 

To the citizen 

Brings no affright,— 

Night, that from their darkling den, 
Rouses the wicked, their prowl to make ; 
For the eye of Law is ever awake. 


Holy Order, with every kind 

Of blessing fraught, who like doth bind 
To like by ties, gall not nor fray, 

Who did of towns the foundations lay, 
And into them from wood and wild 

The savage, that shuns his kind, beguiled ; 
Entered the hovels of men, and taught 
The virtues by gentle manners wrought, 
And wove, of all ties the dearest, pride 

In the land where our forefathers died. 


Industrious hands, their labours plying, 
Work on in friendly league, and so, 
Each in his craft with other vying, , 
Their powers to higher achievement grow. 
To guard fair freedom’s sacred treasure, 
Master and man their force unite, 
Each in his station finds his pleasure, 
And pays the scorner slight for slight. 
Toil is the burgher’s crown of merit, 
His guerdon some true blessing won ; 
Kings from the state which they inherit 
Take honour, we from the things we’ve done. 


Oh, blessed peace, 

Oh, Concord sweet, 

Hover, oh hover, 

With kindly sway, 

Over this town of ours, I pray ! 

Oh, may it never dawn, the day, 
When grim War’s ruthless crew 
Shall riot this calm valley through ! 
When the heavens, which evening’s mellow red 
Colours with hues so fair, 

Are all aflame with the ghastly glare 
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Of blazing towns, and the havoc dread 
Of villages burning there ! 


Now, break me down the walls there! They 
In our work have done their part— 
That our successful casting may 
Rejoice both eye and heart. 
Smite, stroke on stroke, 
Till the cover’s broke ! 
Ere the bell can rise from the pit below, 
The mould must into pieces go. 


The master may, when all is ready, 

Shatter the mould, for sage is he, 
But woe betide, if in fiery eddy 

The hot ore is by itself set free. 

With thunderous crash, blind-raging, from its 

Ruptured cell, it bursts in flame, 

And fiery wreck and ruin vomits, 

As though from the jaws of hell it came. 
Where brute force rules, unchecked by brains, 
Form cannot be, mere chaos reigns ; 

When the populace breaks from restraint away, 
Alas for their weal on that woful day ! 


Woe, when in cities, smouldering under, 
Fire spreads and spreads with silent force, 

And the people, tearing their chains asunder, 
In self-deliverance seek recourse. 

Then, tumult tugging the ropes, the bell 

Peals on the ear like some madman’s yell, 

And what was vowed only to peaceful things 

To ravage and rapine the summons rings. 


Liberty and Equality! High 
Through street and alley swells the cry! 
The peaceful citizen flies to arms, 
With gathering crowds street, market swarms, 
And ruffian bands, that erst shunned the day, 
Come trooping about, as they scent their prey. 
Then women turn to hyenas there, 

And make of horrors a scoff, a jest, 
And rend with panther-teeth and tear 

The heart yet warm from some hated breast. 
Nothing is sacred more ; flung loose 

Is every tie of restraint and shamej 
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The Good gives place to the Bad, and all 
The Vices run riot, uncurbed by blame. 
To rouse the lion in jungle bedded 
Is perilous, fell is the tiger’s tooth, 
But of all dread things to be chiefly dreaded 
Is man, divested of reason and ruth. 
Woe to those, who hand light’s heaven-sent torch 
To the purblind fool! Its kindly ray 
Is no light for him, it can only scorch, 
And cities and countries in ashes lay. 


God unto me great joy has given. 
Behold! Like any guiden star, 
From its shell the metal kernel riven 
Shows clean and smooth, not a flaw to mar. 
From crown to rim it gleams, 
Bright as the bright sun’s beams ; 
The scutcheons, clear and sharp also, 
The skill of the hand that limned them show. 


Now, comrades all, this way, this way ! 
Close up your ranks, that so we may 
Baptise and consecrate the Bell. . 
Its name shall be ConcorDIa ! 

Let her to all our townsmen say, 

‘«In unity and loving concord dwell 


And this be the vocation still, 

The Master framed her to fulfil ! 

With heaven’s blue canopy above her, 
High o’er our toils and struggles here, 

Shall she, the thunder’s neighbour, hover, 
And border on the starry sphere ; 

A voice she shall be from above, 
Even like the shining starry throng, 

That, moving, praise their Maker’s love, 
And lead the circling year along. 

To solemn things, and only such, 
Let her metallic music chime, 

And let her, swiftly swinging, touch, 
Each hour, the flying skirts of time ! 

Let her to fate an utterance lend, 
Herself without a heart to feel, 

And on life’s change and chance attend 
With evermore recurring peal. 
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And, as the clang dies out, that, riding 
Far on the breezes, loudly boomed, 

So may she teach, nought is abiding, 
All things of earth to death are doomed. 


Now tackle to the ropes and prise 
The bell up from the pit, that so 
She to the realm of sound may rise, 
High up aloft, where the breeses blow !/ 
Pull, pull, lads ! See, 
She waves, swings free / 
Joy to our town may this portend, 
PEACE the first message be she forth shall send? 
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TWO MONTHS OF THE SESSION. 


THe fogs which have so con- 
stantly enveloped London during 
the last two months have been 
scarcely more dense and disagree- 
able than the political atmosphere 
in which we have been living and 
moving during the same period. 
The one bright spot, indeed, in the 
darkness of the horizon, has been 
discernible in the action of that 
hereditary branch of the Legisla- 
ture which is the object against 
which the shafts of modern Radi- 
calism are continually directed. 
The House of Lords has been 
working after a steady sensible 


fashion, which puts to shame its 
detractors, and proves it to be 
more really the representative body 
of a practical people than the elec- 
tive assembly in which it is so often 


denounced. Since Parliament met 
on the 27th January, the peers, 
without having indulged them- 
selves with late sittings, or aban- 
doned their time-honored custom 
of getting their debates over by 
the sacred hour of dinner, have 
settled down to the work of the 
session in sober earnest. They 
have passed the Glebe Lands, 
Church Patronage, Lunacy Acts 
Amendment, Justices’ Jurisdic- 
tion, Pluralities Acts Amendment, 
Appellate Jurisdiction, Law of 
Evidence Amendment, and other 
important bills; they have prac- 
tically passed the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill, and have com- 
menced their discussion upon the 
proposed alteration in the laws 
relating to Tithes. Upon each 
and all of these measures there 
has been debate and discussion 
by men who understood the sub- 
ject, amply sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes, and of a character 
which has fully maintained the re- 





putation of the chamber in which 
they have taken place. 

Meanwhile, if we turn our at- 
tention to the Lower House, the 
prospect is by no means of an 
equally satisfactory nature. In 
fact, a parallel might not be in- 
aptly drawn at the present mo- 
ment between the existing House 
of Commons and that unhappy 
country which occupies so much 
of its time, and demands so much 
of its attention. Both have been 
disturbed by reckless and turbulent 
spirits: both have been more or 
less the prey of lawlessness and 
disregard of constituted authority ; 
both have required vigorous and 
determined action in order that 
they might be restored to the 
condition in which honest and 
patriotic men would desire to see 
them. * No intelligent observer 
will deny that the character and 
reputation of the House of Com- 
mons has grievously suffered dur- 
ing the present session, and that 
representative institutions have 
been largely discredited by the con- 
duct of those whose chief aim and 
object should have been to secure 
an exactly contrary result. One 
of the worst features of the case is 
to be found in the encouragement 
given to tactics which it is hardly 
too much to call disreputable, by 
persons who have held high office 
under the Crown, and from whose 
position and experience we might 
have expected better things. 

It would perhaps be invidious 
to mention by name those mem- 
bers of Mr Gladstone’s late Ad- 
ministration who, in the debates 
so unnecessarily prolonged by their 
Parnellite allies, have only seen 4 
legitimate occasion upon which to 
annoy and embarrass a Tory Gov- 
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ernment. There are, however, 
grave and experienced politicians 
among the Gladstonian ranks 
(although it is true that the best 
and ablest of the Liberal leaders 
have severed themselves from the 
Separatists); and when we see 
such men lending themselves to 
obstructionist tactics, and promot- 
ing the useless discussion of points 
of procedure which have already 
been fully discussed and -practi- 
cally decided, we cannot but feel 
that we are witnessing the melan- 
choly deterioration which is habitu- 
ally undergone by those who keep 
bad company. ‘The scandal which 
attaches to the waste of time of 
which the Ifouse of Commons has 
lately been guilty, reflects the 
gravest discredit upon those who 
have been in any degree parties to 
it; and although there may be 
but a few statesmen of any posi- 
tion who have been individually 
prominent in the matter, it is im- 
possible to acquit the front Opposi- 
tion bench of having, as a body, 
either actively or passively assisted 
the policy of obstruction. Notably 
was this the case upon one re- 
markable evening when, just as 
the House had disposed of ‘‘ ques- 
tions,’ and was about to enter 
upon the Procedure business, Mr 
Howell moved the adjournment. 
This gentleman had gathered from 
‘Truth,’ or some equally reliable 
source of information, that the 
Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don had improperly expended 
corporate funds in promoting op- 
position to the ‘*Government of 
London”’ Bill of Mr Gladstone’s 
Administration. The matter could 
hardly be called one of ‘‘ urgency,” 
and could have perfectly well 
waited for a month, or for three 
months, without any detriment to 
the public interest. But, coupled 
with the opportunity which it 
afforded for delay, it assumed an 
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enormous importance in the eyes 
of Mr Howell and his friends, and 
they felt justified in interposing 
its discussion before that for which 
the House had been summoned. 
On the Speaker asking, in accord- 
ance with the standing order of 
the House, whether forty mem- 
bers endorsed the motion for 
the adjournment, the Nationalists 
rose in a body, together with all 
the Gladstonians, save and except 
those on the front bench. ‘The 
marked and pertinacious manner 
in which the latter remained seat- 
ed would, to a suspicious mind, 
have afforded proof of previous 
concert with the obstructionists, 
and the farce was complete when 
Mr Gladstone subsequently rose, 
during the debate which followed, 
and stated that he and his ‘* friends 
near’’ him ‘‘had taken no part in 
promoting the discussion of the 
subject’’ mooted by Mr Howell, 
because, although they ‘‘ perceived 
at once that the matter was one 
of the gravest importance, yet” 
they ‘‘did not feel satisfied that it 
was one which ought to be brought 
forward to the prejudice of all 
other important matters and the 
business before the House.’”’” But 
surely, if* the tactics of obstruc- 
tion are to be discouraged, it is not 
by the somewhat ignoble method 
of remaining seated and silent 
while those behind them facilitate 
those tactics by rising, that the 
official leaders of the Opposition 
can be said to have properly dis- 
charged their duty and responsi- 
bility to the House and to the 
country. A dignified protest from 
Mr Gladstone, and an appeal to 
his followers on behalf of the credit 
and character of Parliament, would 
have been the only fair and reason- 
able course, in order to have ac- 
quitted himself of complicity in 
the obstructive transaction, and to 
have proved the sincerity of his 
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desire to forward public business. 
The leader of the Opposition has 
his responsibilities as well as the 
Minister, and the Government may 
well complain that they have not 
received from Mr Gladstone and 
his colleagues that assistance which 
they had a right to expect during 
their repeated attempts to vindi- 
cate the reputation of the House 
of Commons. 

It may perhaps be urged that 
the turbulent followers whom Mr 
Gladstone leads are amenable to 
no control, and susceptible of none 
of those influences of good man- 
ners, gentleman-like feeling, and 
decorum, which formerly enabled 
the House of Commons to main- 
tain the dignity and high character 
of its debates. This may indeed 
be true of political buffoons like 
Mr Labouchere, to whom notoriety, 
however obtained, is as.the breath 
of his nostrils, and sundry other 
‘* free lances,’’ whom it is useless 
to name; but if the weight and 
authority of the front Opposition 
bench were really thrown into the 
scale, and seriously employed for 
the sake of that representative 
principle which has been so griev- 
ously brought into contempt of 
late, it is at least probable that a 
public opinion might be formed 
within the House itself, which 
would assist in repressing those 
obtrusive and self-opinionated no- 
bodies, who are impervious to the 
milder influences of good sense and 
patriotic feeling. If there are 
within the walls of the House of 
Commons men whose deliberate 
aim and object it is to bring the 
British Parliament into discredit, 
it should surely be the primary 
object of every British statesman 
to defeat these enemies of his 
country, and no party object or 
possible party advantage can ex- 
cuse Mr Gladstone and his col- 
leagues from this obligation. 
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If, indeed, it had only been on 
one or two occasions that they had 
failed to maintain their own digni 
by assisting to uphold that of the 
House of Commons, the fault might 
have been forgotten, if not con- 
doned. But, night after night, 
during the Procedure debates, we 
have seen the same thing ; and the 
18th March, on which night the 
first ‘‘closure’’ resolution was at 
length passed, witnessed one of the 
worst examples of irregularity on 
the part of the Nationalists, and 
inability or unwillingness in the 
Opposition leaders to repress their 
turbulent allies. Upon that mem- 
orable evening, immediately before 
the ‘‘Orders of the Day’’ were 
called, Mr Dillon rose to move 
the adjournment of the House, in 
order to bring forward a matter of 
‘*urgent public importance,’’ and 
his demand was supported by most 
of the Liberal, #.¢., the Gladston- 
ian Liberal, members. ‘The matter 
of ‘‘urgent importance’’ was one 
from the discussion of which at 
the moment no practical result 
could possibly have arisen. A 
priest of the name of Keller or 
Kelleher, resident at Youghal, had 
been subpoenaed as a witness in 
the Court of Bankruptcy, had 
disobeyed or refused to obey the 
subpeena, and the judge had con- 
sequently, as a matter of course, 
issued a warrant for his arrest. 
There had been a riot at Youghal 
in connection with this affair, in 
which the police had been stoned, 
and, having been ordered to charge, 
had killed one of the mob. As 
this part of the business was al- 
ready the subject of judicial in- 
quiry, it was obviously improper 
to discuss it at the moment in 
Parliament; and unless it was to 
be contended that Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland are above the 
law, it does not seem very clear 
what possible reason there could 
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have been for dragging the case be- 
fore the House of Commons, espe- 
cially as the news had arrived by 
telegram, and full and accurate de- 
tails could not be known until the 
following day. Nevertheless, the 
forms of the House seem to have 
permitted the absolutely useless 
and obstructive debate, which 
lasted for six mortal hours, to 
the utter disgust of all right- 
minded persons. Then the Irish- 
men divided on the question of 
adjournment, and, according to 
the ‘Times,’. Sir William MHar- 
court, Messrs J. Morley, H. Fow- 
ler, Marjoribanks, and other Glad- 
stonians who occupy seats on the 
front bench, thought it consistent 
with their duty to walk out of 
the House and abstain from voting. 
This miserable exhibition of party 
spirit will doubtless not be lost 
upon the country; but it is almost 
enough to make one despair of the 
future when one sees such a total 
absence of patriotic feeling, not to 
say of decorum and the common 
decencies of parliamentary life, in 
men who aspire to be leaders of a 
great political party. 

It must be painful to old mem- 
bers of Parliament, who remember 
what the House of Commons has 
been, to witness the melancholy de- 
terioration which it has undergone 
of late years. Night after night, 
during the present session, has the 
Speaker been called upon frequently 
to interpose his authority, either to 
reprove unbecoming language or 
to check the irrelevant remarks of 
diffuse and rambling orators. As 
to obeying the feeling of the House 
by refraining from speech when 
the sense of the majority present 
is obviously in favour of coming 
to a decision upon the question 
before it,—this, which in old times 
was the almost invariable practice, 
seems now to be regarded as an- 
tiquated and obsolete; and the 
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greatest bores in the House, if 
interrupted, only pause in their 
harangues, and with a smile of 
conscious superiority, await the re- 
turn of the silence which will en- 
able their sweet voices to be heard. 

Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to 
note the success which has been 
achieved by good temper, forbear- 
ance, tact, and common-sense, in 
the person of the new leader of 
the House of Commons. Mr W. 
H. Smith has fully justified the 
confidence of his colleagues in in- 
trusting him with the arduous and 
delicate duties of this position, 
rendered still more difficult by the 
sudden resignation of one who 
had, during his brief tenure of the 
same office, evinced so conspicuous 
an ability and so completely won 
the confidence of those he led. 
Those who watched the short and 
brilliant career of Lord Randolph 
Churchill in his capacity of leader 
of the House of Commons, and who 
had prognosticated therefrom his 
great success in the future, may 
have been surprised to witness, but 
cannot have failed to recognise, 
the satisfactory result which has 
been brought about by the simple 
display of the qualities to which 
we have already alluded. Mr W. 
H. Smith has won for himself the 
respect and regard of every well- 
regulated mind in the House of 
Commons, and both friends and 
opponents must now admit the 
wisdom of the choice which placed 
him in his present position. The 
House of Commons never fails to 
appreciate straightforward honesty, 
and quiet, unobtrusive determina- 
tion to do the work which has to 
be done; and many a more bril- 
liant orator and experienced states- 
man than the present leader of the 
House of Commons has failed to 
secure such a general consensus 
of approbation. Of course, the 
utmost tact and most invariable 
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good temper on the part of Mr 
Smith cannot enable him to escape 
the attacks of these ‘ irreconcil- 
ables’? among the _ Nationalist 
party to whom delicacy and de- 
corum are alike unknown, and 
who, by their language and con- 
duct during the present session, 
have afforded incontestable proofs 
of the unfitness of Irish represen- 
tatives.to conduct the business of 
that separate Parliament in Dub- 
lin which Mr Gladstone fondly be- 
lieves to be the end and object of 
their political aspirations. 

Of the unfitness, indeed, of Ire- 
land for such an institution, and 
of the impossibility of handing 
over to her ‘‘native’’ government 
the control of law and order, a 
striking proof has just been afford- 
ed in the very case of Father 
Keller, to which we have alluded. 
Having been most properly arrest- 
ed for contempt of one of her 
Majesty’s Courts, this reverend 
gentleman was permitted to select 
a slow train for his journey to 
Dublin, in order, we are informed 
by the newspapers, ‘‘to give time 
for arranging a demonstration on 
his arrival in Dublin’?! At every 
station on the way crowds of peo- 
ple, warned by telegram of the 
coming of the hero, were present 
to greet him with enthusiastic 
cheers. At Thurles he was met by 
Dr Croke, Archbishop of Cashel, 
twelve priests, and some thousands 
of people. At Dublin he was re- 
ceived by the Lord Mayor and 
several Nationalist members of 
Parliament, and driven in the 
Lord Mayor’s carriage to the Im- 
perial Hotel. At theseveral places 
mentioned he received addresses, 
and replied in short speeches, de- 
scribing himself as a martyr to his 
devotion to the ‘‘rack-rented and 
oppressed tenantry,’’ of whom he 
was the pastor. Be it observed 
that this priest was no victim to an 


arbitrary Government, but simply 


‘a man who had refused to attend 


the summons of a judge to give evi- 
dence before his court. In no 
other country in the world would 
such proceedings as we have relat- 
ed have been permitted on the part 
and in behalf of a person who had 
deliberately refused to obey the 
law; and that they should have 
been allowed to take place, affords 
the most striking comment upon 
all the balderdash and nonsense 
which Irish demagogues pour forth 
against the tyranny of the gov- 
ernment to which Ireland is sub- 
jected. An idle and foolish at- 
tempt has been made to represent 
Father Keller as one of whom it 
had been required that he should 
reveal secrets committed to him as 
a Catholic priest. This, however, 
is utterly untrue. _The priest was 
committed to prison—not, be it 
observed, by any action of the 
Government, but by the order of 
the judge \whose authority he had 
deliberately defied —for refusing 
to answer a simple question as to 
whether he remembered being at a 
certain place upon 1 particular 
day,—a question which had _ noth- 
ing to do with the secrets of the 
confessional, and an answer to 
which he could not have been al- 
lowed to refuse without the ad- 
mission that a Catholic priest, as 
such, may decline to answer ques- 
tions at all, or indeed to appear as 
a witness when duly simmoned by 
the constituted authorities. Im- 
mediately upon the committal of 
Father Keller, two of the Nation- 
alist members of Parliament ad- 
dressed an excited crowd, to whom 
one of them pointed out what had 
just occurred as part of the ‘¢in- 
famous system of alien misrule” 
existing in Ireland. One is curi- 
ous to know what would be the 
system of ‘native rule’? as Op- 
posed to that which is thus so 
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emphatically condemned. Recent 
events have shown us that juries 
would be compelled to disregard 
their oaths, and to give their ver- 
dicts not in accordance with the 
evidence, but with the opinions of 
the people—z. ¢., of the National 
League ;. and if this is to be one of 
the results of ‘‘Home Rule,’ we 
can hardly be surprised if it should 
be carried a step further, and that 
no witness should be compellable 
to give evidence, if that evidence 
might be attended with unpleasant 
consequences to the followers and 
servants of the same authority. 
Seriously speaking, it has long 
since become painfully evident 
that the time has come when the 
law must be strengthened, and, 
having been strengthened, must 
be put in force. 

Many of our Conservative 
friends have been inclined to mur- 
mur against the Government for a 
want of vigorous action during the 
past six months, during which the 
spirit of disaffection has been ram- 
pant in Ireland, and the authority 
of evil men has set at defiance 
that of the law. The answer, how- 
ever, that all has been done which 
the ordinary law permitted, has 
appeared to us to be sufficient, but 
only sufficient upon the understand- 
ing that further powers would be 
demanded as soon as the opportu- 
nity could be obtained. That op- 
portunity has come at last, and 
the Government may rely upon 
the support of public opinion in 
any and every attempt which they 
may make to enforce the law. It 
is not our purpose to discuss to- 
day the particulars of the demands 
which Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 
have thought fit to make under the 
exigencies of the present moment. 
We do not hesitate to say that the 
position of Ireland and of Irish 
affairs is so critical, that whatever 
demands might have been made by 
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the responsible Ministers of the 
Crown, it would have been the 
duty of Parliament to have acced- 
ed to them with as little delay as 
possible. That there should be 
bitter cpposition to the granting 
of such demands is a natural con- 
sequence of the lessons which Mr. 
Gladstone has been teaching his 
party ever since he awoke to 
the consciousness of the necessity 
of the Irish vote to his political 
predominance. If, however, that 
opposition is conducted beyond a 
certain point, the indignation of 
the British people will infallibly be 
aroused. Indeed the tone and lan- 
guage of a portion of the Gladston- 
ian press has already been calcu- 
lated to excite deep and justifiable 
anger within the breasts of peaceful 
citizens and law-abiding people. It 
is bad enough to stigmatise by the 
opprobrious epithet ‘‘ coercion,” 
legislation which has for its sole 
object the enforcement of obedience 
to laws which have been adopted 
by every civilised community, and 
which are absolutely essential for 
the preservation of society and the 
protection of the lives and property 
of innocent people. But when 
such legislation is described as 
‘¢trampling on the Irish,’’ and we 
are solemnly warned that ‘after 
coercion is passed, every outrage 
that the Irish may commit, from — 
moonlighting to dynamite, with be 
condoned in advance,’’ the matter 
is becoming somewhat serious. 
Yet such is the language of the 
‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ no later than 
March 17th, with other expressions 
tending to palliate and excuse such 
crimes as have already disgraced 
Ireland and stained the name of 
Irishmen. We hope indeed, that 
when the same newspaper declares 
that ‘‘a union of heart and of sym- 
pathy has sprung up between the 
English Liberals and the Irish 
Nationalists,’’ and that ‘‘ we are all 
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brothers-in-arms—allies in the same 
campaign,’ it is not intended to in- 
timate that even the extreme class 
of ‘‘ Liberals’ for whom alone the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’ can assume to 
speak, are prepared to countenance 
crimes which are repulsive to all 
law, human or divine. Yet such is 
the inference which may certainly 
be drawn from such language, 
and it is melancholy to read such 
an approximate to the direct en- 
couragement of crime. Indeed, 
we fear still further encourage- 
ment will have been given by the 
amendment moved by Mr. J. Mor- 
ley upon the proposal to facilitate 
the introduction of the ‘ Bill for 
the better Prevention and Punish- 
ment of Crime in Ireland,’’ and the 
culpably unpatriotic tone adopted 
the Gladstonians in the debate 
which followed. 
‘ This style of comment upon 
coming legislation ; the hostile criti- 
cism of a Bill which had not even 
been introduced; and indeed the 
whole attitude of the Gladstonians 
and their Nationalist allies since 
the beginning of the session, —must 
have convinced all reasonable and 
impartial men of the wisdom and 
patriotism which dictated the course 
adopted by the Liberal Unionists 
in opposing and defeating the 
Home Rule Bill of last year. 
These men knew with whom they 
had to deal: that the Nationalists 
would never be satisfied or con- 
tented, and that Mr. Gladstone 
would never weary of concession, 
if only by concession the great end 
of keeping his party together and 
himself in office might be accom- 
plished. They saw that a stand 
must be made somewhere against 
the extravagance of Nationalist 
demands; and although we may 
wish that they had resolved to 
make this stand some years ago, 
before the Parnellites and Land- 
Leaguers had been so greatly 


strengthened by the concessions so 
obviously made in deference to 
their agitation, we cannot but re- 
cognise the patriotism which in- 
duced them to take action last 
year, and the resolution with which 
they have held their ground. The 
attitude of the Liberal Unionists 
has been an interesting study for 
some months past, and is, up to the 
present moment, alike of interest 
and importance. 

Their treatment by the Glad- 
stonians has been amusing in the 
variations of its impertinence. At 
the time of the general election, 
every Gladstonian, from the great 
leader himself down to Mr. Labou- 
chere, vied with his neighbour in 
the strength of the abuse which he 
poured upon the followers of Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. 
We remember the strenuous advice 
given by Mr. Gladstone to the 
electors of various constituencies 
to reject Liberal Unionists—how 
Mr. Ferguson was overthrown at 
Carlisle by a bitter speech delivered 
during the stoppage of a train— 
how honest Peter Rylands was 
assailed with cruel words, and en- 
countered by a contest which is 
said to have shortened his life—how 
an oppesition to Lord Hartington 
was suggested and encouraged— 
Mr. Courtney’s rejection advised 
—and triumph expressed over 
the defeat of Mr. Goschen and Sir 
George Trevelyan. Until the 
elections were over, and the con- 
stitution of the new Parliament 
definitely ascertained, no language 
was too hard for the poor Liberal 
Unionists. To do justice to the 
advanced wing of the Radical Glad- 
stonians, they have scarcely devi- 
ated much from the tactics then 
enjoined by the leaders of their 
party. Mr. Labouchere and politi- 
cal nobodies of his rank and type 
have persistently said such dis- 
agreeable things as they could 
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concoct of those Liberals who pre- 
ferred patriotism and their own 
convictions to that servile follow- 
ing of Mr. Gladstone, which is just 
now the fundamental article of the 
Radical creed. But, as soon as it 
became apparent that the Liberal- 
Unionist strength was sufficient to 
enable them to overpower the com- 
bined Gladstone-Nationalist vote 
by supporting the Government, a 
wiser spirit began to influence the 
ex-officials of the late Administra- 
tion, and the more prudent of their 
supporters. Then came whispers 
of regret at the severance of men 
who held so many principles in 
common—of conviction that, after 
all, the differences between them 
had rather been differences of de- 
tail than of principle, and of desire 
that such a sad state of things, 
entailing the continued existence 
of a Tory Government, should no 
longer be allowed to continue. 
Hence came about those famous 
conferences, the actual proceedings 
at which, whether conducted at a 
‘¢Round Table’’ or elsewhere, have 
never been divulged, but the main 
object of which was to reunite the 
scattered divisions of the army 
which had once been led by Mr 
Gladstone. 

It matters but little from whom 
the suggestion of such conferences 
originally came. From the first 
we entertained neither doubt nor 
fear of their result. The attempt 
to reconcile irreconcilable princi- 
ples can never succeed in reality, 
and only in appearance when it is 
unprincipled men who have to dis- 
cuss the terms of reconciliation. 
The leaders of the liberal Union- 
ists had given proofs too strong and 
too recent of having been actuated 
by high principle to allow us for a 
moment to suppose that they could 
be persuaded to a course of action 
which might commend itself to 
men of more flexible temperament 
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and easier political virtue. Sir 
George Trevelyan, indeed, has cer- 
tainly gone to the very verge of 
concession in some of his recent 
utterances, and curiously enough, 
while hinting that the language of 
the ‘Times’ savoured more of de- 
votion to the interests of the Con- 
servative Government than to those 
of the Union, has induced the be- 
lief that the unity of the empire 
was scarcely of more value with 
him than the reunion of the Libe- 
ral party. Sir George Trevelyan, 
however, is a strictly honourable 
man ; and although we regret that 
in his desire to reconcile and to be 
reconciled to old friends, he should 
have made speeches which have 
encouraged the idea that he was 
prepared to approximate more 
nearly to the Separatist party, we 
have never feared his abandonment 
of the flag under which he fought 
last year, or doubted his attach- 
ment to Unionist principles. 


Of course it is now the object 
of the Gladstonians to dwell upon 
their points of agreement with, just 
as at the general election it was 
their policy to make prominent their 


differences from, the Unionists. 
If we study Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
at the dinner so conveniently given 
by Mr Barran, M. P., on the 17th 
of March, we shall find that in 
speaking of those who ‘‘stand on 
quite a different footing’’ from 
‘‘the Tories,’’ ‘‘nearer to ourselves’”’ 
(the Gladstonians) and ‘‘ appearing 
to take pleasure in the name 

Liberal Unionists,’’ Mr Gladstone 
‘will not say anything that could 
be possibly understood as censure 
or condemnation of any one,” Nay, 
more,—*‘‘ in regard to those friends 
of the Liberal party from whom’’ 
Gladstonians ‘‘ are momentarily 
divided,’’ Mr Gladstone thinks that 
‘*there are two duties incumbent ”’ 
upon his followers, the first of 
which is that they ‘shall do no- 
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thing that can wound,”’ that they 
««shall say nothing that can wound 
and nothirg that can embarrass 
them.’”” Mr Gladstone even goes 
further in this after-dinner oration, 
for he declares that he desires his 
friends to regard the Liberal 
Unionists as they ‘‘ regarded them 
two years ago,”’ and to repent of 
any words which they may have 
used ‘‘which seem at variance 
with such adeclaration.’’ « All this 
Gladstonian honey is, of course, 
intended to catch such Unionist 
flies as may be weak enough to 
put their trustful feet within its 
reach. If there be such, however, 
and if they should be inclined to 
forget the scornful vituperation 
‘which was hurled at their heads 
when there was a chance that it 
might injure them, they will do 
well to read Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech several times over, as in- 
deed all Mr Gladstone’s speeches 
must be read, by those who de- 
sire to discover their real drift 
and meaning, or rather the several 
drifts and meanings which are 
usually discernible to the care- 
ful reader. In _ this instance, 
among all the civilities addressed 
to Liberal Unionists, coupled with 
- the hope expressed that ‘‘a variety 
of points ’’ may be discovered upon 
which ‘improvements may be 
made’’ in the Home Rule proposals 
of last year—improvements, of 
course, which would tend to con- 
ciliate the Unionists—there are 
three sentences pregnant with 
meaning, to which the attention 
of the reader should be directed. 
The first is, that there ‘‘ could be 
no greater misfortune than that” 
the Unionists and Gladstonians 
should ‘‘ pretend—not falsely, but 
conscientiously—pretend and pro- 
fess’’ that they ‘‘had made an 
agreement, when in point of fact” 
they had ‘‘only agreed upon cer- 
tain forms of words which, when 


they came to be examined, proved 
to be without value.’”” The second 
sentence is as follows: ‘As re- 
gards the main proposals we have 
in view, it ts futile to talk of re- 
ceding ;’’ and the third, with refer- 
ence to arrangements for the settle- 
ment of the land question by some 
plan for the purchase and sale of 
Irish estates, declares that any 
such plan known to Mr Gladstone 
‘« absolutely and essentially requires 
as a vital condition the institution 
of a real Irish Government able to 
speak and act for Ireland, ‘‘ with- 
out which,’’ says the speaker, ‘* 7 
do not see how to stir a step towards 
the adoption of such a plan.” 

From the above quotations, 
Liberal Unionists will see that 
Mr Gladstone adheres to that pro- 
prosal for a separate Parliament 
and separate Government for Ire- 
land which was rejected last year; 
and that if they should allow them- 
selves to be cajoled into the belief 
that he intends to make any such 
concessions as would bridge over 
the gulf of principle which really 
divides them, not only will they 
have deceived themselves, but Mr 
Gladstone will be able to point to 
this speech as a proof that they 
have done so with their eyes open, 
and they will have only their own 
credulity to blame for the awkward 
position in which they will have 
been landed. _It is easy enough to 
talk about the bills of last year 
being ‘‘dead and buried ’’; but it is 
palpable to the most casual ob- 
server that their principle—that of 
the division of the power and Par- 
liament of the empire—is as much 
alive as ever, and that if this were 
not the case, Mr Gladstone would 
at once lose the support of the 
Parnellites. To obtain that sup- 
port he has already done much, 
and as far as one can judge of the 
future by the past, he is more likely 
to bid higher for its retention than 
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to risk its loss by receding from 
last year’s demands. Upon the 
probability of the contentment and 
pacification of Ireland being ob- 
tained by concessions to these de- 
mands, it is well to note Mr. 
Bright’s letter to a Birmingham 
Home-Ruler on March the 15th. 
Mr. Bright avows his continued 
sympathy for Ireland and the 
Irish ; and with respect to Mr. 
Parnell and his Nationalist col- 
leagues, he thus expresses him- 
self: ‘1 am asked why I cannot 
trust those leaders. I do trust 
them most entirely. I have seen 
their course for seven years past, 
and have heard and read their 
speeches. I believe in those 


speeches, and see in them only 
hatred to England and disloyalty 
to the Crown, and I am unwilling 
to intrust to their tender mercies 
any portion of the population now 
under the government of the Im- 
perial Parliament.” 


If we contrast 
the calm, sensible tone of this letter 
with the wild ravings of the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’ and the intemperate 
nonsense of Gladstonian orators 
upon provincial platforms, and, 
alas! even in the House of Com- 
mons itself, we shall not have 
mnch difficulty in discovering 
where the truth is to be found, 
and which is the right path for 
patriots to follow. 

Let it, morevover, be ever borne 
in mind that in calling upon 
Unionists, whether Conservative 
or Liberal, to band themselves 
together and stand shoulder to 
shoulder against the common 
enemies of the empire, we ask no 
one to sacrifice his opinion and 
convictions upon any of the grave 
political and social questions which 
await solution in the future. We 
only seek to have it recognised and 
accepted, that the crisis is so grave, 
and the danger to the empire so 
real and serious, that everything 
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else must be postponed until that 
crisis has been passed and that 
danger trodden under foot. We 
freely admit that the Radical 
Unionist, who anxiously desires 
reforms in Church and State, the 
furtherance of which may have 
been his principal object and in- 
terest in political life, has a greater 
demand made upon him than that 
which is made upon his Conserva- 
tive fellow-worker in the Unionist 
cause. But he is asked to abandon 
no opinion and to surrender no 
principle. On the contrary, if he 
has confidence in his own ideas 
and theories, he should feel that he 
is far more likely to disseminate the 
one and obtain the adoption of the 
other by being brought into con- 
tact and alliance with men who, 
recognising his honest loyalty to 
the empire in the hour of its peril, 
will in the future regard him and 
his opinions with increased consid- 
eration and respect. Conservative 
Unionists may hope, on the other 
hand, that their alliance with the 
more moderate of their heretofore 
political opponents may show the 
latter how small and unimportant 
are the differences which have as 
yet prevented them from a thor- 
ough and perfect combination, and 
that such a desirable event may 
yet be the outcome of the present 
condition of affairs. 

We are by no means insensible 
of the difficulties which lie in the 
way of even such an alliance as 
that which at the present moment 
happily exists between the different 
sections of politicians who consti- 
tute the Unionist party. As Mr 
Chamberlain justly observed in a 
recent speech at Birmingham, it 
is almost impossible to persuade 
Tories to vote for Radicals, or 
Radicals for Tories; and the ab- 
stentions from going to the poll on 
this account lost many seats to the 
Unionist cause at the last general 
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election. The ties of party are 
immensely, nay, absurdly strong in 
England, so that men will con- 
stantly submit to very great sac- 
rifices of personal opinion sooner 
than incur the reproach of dis- 
loyalty to their party by refusing 
to follow the policy of its leaders. 
But when, as in the present case, 
those leaders are divided, and the 
question of policy is one which 
vitally affects the very existence 
of the United Kingdom, something 
even stronger than party ties 
should awake in the breast of 
every Briton who is worthy of the 
name. ‘There would be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that the 
contest was finally decided at the 
election of 1886. Those who were 
defeated have too much at stake to 
accept as final the verdict which 
was then recorded. Every effort 
will be made to obtain the reversal 
of that verdict ; and to defeat such 
efforts loyal men must be firm, 
resolute, and united. 

Our opponents are never weary 
of telling us that they are as much 
for the Union as we are, but that 
it is a real union of heart and soul 
which they desire. And yet, with 
these professions in his mouth, Mr 
Gladstone, with strange inconsist- 
ency, takes every opportunity of 
pointing out to the several nation- 
alities of which the United King- 
dom is composed, that they have 
separate and divided interests, and 
that it is England which is unduly 
outweighing and overbearing the 
opinions of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. One would have imagined 
that a statesman who really desired 
a union of heart and soul between 
the people of these islands, would 
have rather loved to dwell upon 
the interests which they possess in 
common, and the many reasons 
which exist for such a union. Mr 
Gladstone, however, prefers to take 
a contrary course, and, not content 


with trying to set by the ears the 
four recognised nationalities within 
the kingdom, his last effort has been 
to set up an additional nationality, 
and to persuade the great country 
of York that she, too, has some 
interest separate and apart from 
that of the rest of England. York- 
shire, forsooth, returned a majority 
of Gladstonians as her representa- 
tives at the last election, and there- 
fore, according to Mr Gladstone, 
Yorkshire has in some _inscrut- 
able manner been wronged by 
the fact that collective England 
happily returned a majority of 
Unionists. This, however, is only 
one more example of the mischief 
which would arise from the adop- 
tion of Mr Gladstone’s views. 
Everywhere they tend to division 
and disunion. Carry them out to 
their legitimate conclusions, and we 
must have a_ separate Parliament 
and Government in every county, 
if not indeed in every hundred or 
wapentake, or even in every parish 
of acounty. It is indeed the idea 
of self-government gone mad, which 
seems to have taken possession of 
this eminent statesman’s brain. 
Self-government is doubtless in it- 
self an admirable thing, but, like 
other admirable things, it may be 
spoiled by overdoing; and that every 
part of a country should govern 
itself, irrespective and indepen- 
dently of the other parts, is, of 
course, a state of things incompat- 
ible with the existence of that 
country in the shape of a great and 
united empire. To common-citizen- 
ship in such an empire Mr Glad- 
stone apparently attaches no value, 
or if he values it at all, it is as 
something quite secondary and in- 
ferior to the possession of a dis- 
tinct and separate nationality, how- 
ever helpless and unimportant the 
latter may chance to be. But it 
is in the aggregate of nationalities, 
closely united. by common bonds 
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of interest, of affection and loyalty, 
that we Unionists find the strength 
and glory of the country which we 
love. 

In our eyes, the nationality of 
every one of Queen Victoria’s sub- 
jects is to be respected, but the 
nationality of the United Empire 
is an object of still greater re- 
spect and admiration. It is for 
this that Unionists contend, and 
it is this which they intend to 
preserve. Nor will we be diverted 
from our purpose by all the arts 
which unscrupulous faction may 
employ to embarrass or defeat 
our efforts. When our adver- 
saries declare that many useful 
legislative measures are impeded, 
and many desirable reforms are 
delayed, because ‘‘ Ireland blocks 
the way,’’ we reply that it is not 
Ireland, but the mischievous and 
ill-considered legislation which the 
objectors themselves have proposed 
for Ireland, which is ‘‘ blocking the 


way,’ even after its emphatic re- 
jection by the constituencies at the 


general election. When these men 
affect to regret the waste of time 
which has brought the House of 
Commons into contempt, we an- 
swer that it is upon their own 
shoulders that the responsibility 
rests ; and that the conduct of the 
Parnellite obstructives in the Im- 
perial Parliament, in which they 
figure as a minority, has amply 
justified that decision of the elec- 
torate which has refused to estab- 
lish them as a majority in a separ- 
ate Parliament at Dublin. More 
time :nay yet be wasted, for not 
even the ‘‘ closure ” can entirely 
put an end to the exuberant ver- 
bosity which finds its way into 
popular assemblies such as_ the 
House of Commons, and obstruc- 
tion will die hard—being, in fact, 
an evil which has sprung from that 
freedom of debate which is in itself 
good, and which would never have 
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been restrained if it had not been 
abused to an extent which rendered 
its restraint a matter of necessity 
But in spite of obstruction, of 
waste of time, and of the delay of 
useful legislation, we have such con- 
fidence in the goodness of our cause 
that we do not for a moment doubt 
its triumph over every obstacle 
which the ingenuity of faction can 
devise. Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment has received its mission from 
the country, and that mission will 
be duly fulfilled. The first two 
months of the year may not have 
seen all that work accomplished 
which loyal and patriotic men 
could have desired ; but they have 
at least proved to the Government 
that public opinion is upon the side 
of patriotism and loyalty, and that 
in a resolute determination to re- 
press disorder in Ireland, to up- 
hold the authority of the Crown, 
and to vindicate the majesty of the 
law, they will receive the cordial 
and unflinching support of the 
Unionist majority in the British 
Parliament. 


P.S.—It is impossible to close 
our review of these two. months 
without one word in reference to 
the new Secretary for Ireland, and 
the treatment to which he has 
been already subjected by those 
Nationalists who are soanxious 
to prove their fitness for the dis- 
charge of legislative functions. 
Mr Balfour, quitting the congenial 
duties of Secretary for Scotland, 
for which he had already evinced 
an aptitude and ability which pro- 
mised a great success, promptly 
responded to the call of duty, and 
stepped into the post rendered 
vacant by the unfortunate illness 
of Sir Michael Hicks Beach. In 
the first answers which he returned 
tothe questions asked by Parnel- 
lite members, Mr. Balfour displayed 
a calm courage and determination 
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which at once aroused the wrath 
of those parliamentary bullies who 
are striving to overawe the House 
of Commons by their vulgar brag- 
gadocio. Accordingly, on _ the 
night of Friday the 18th of March, 
when Mr Dillon had succeeded 
in dragging the case of Father 
Keller before an unwilling House, 
Mr Balfour was contradicted, in- 
terrupted, and subjected to insult- 
ing language which would have 
disgraced Billingsgate. We grieve 
to say that it was not only Irish 
Parnellites who took part in this 
shameful behaviour. Perhaps no 
better could have been expected 
of Mr Labouchere, who has never 
shown the slightest respect for the 
dignity and character of parlia- 
ment; but the citizens of York can 
hardly be proud of the part played 
by their representative, Mr Lock- 
wood. This gentleman, owning to 
*«the very small experience of the 
House which he possessed,’’ took 
upon himself to lecture Mr Balfour 
upon the way in which he <‘had 
chosen to deal with the question,”’ 
accused him, forsooth, of ‘‘want of 
respect’’ to Mr Dillon, and of ap- 
proaching the subject ‘‘in a dicta- 
torial spirit.’’ This impudent at- 
tack probably had no effect upon 
Mr Balfour, but certainly did not 
reflect anything but discredit 
upon its author. It was both 
wanton and unnecessary, besides 
being most ungenerous, when we 
consider that it was made upon a 
man who had only filled his present 
office for some three days, and in 
whose speech there was really no- 
thing which could in the least jus- 
tify Mr Lockwood’s bitterness. Nor 
was iton Friday only that Mr Bal- 
four was treated ina manner so 
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conspicuously unfair as to call for. 
notice. On Monday the aust, the 
Irish and their Radical allies forced 
the House of Commons to sit 
through the whole night and far 
into Tuesday. The discussion was 
upon the Estimates, and had there 
been a real wish to discuss an Irish 
question, opportunity could have 
been found therein. But these 
honest and kindly opponents waited 
until Mr Balfour, after a long sit- 
ting, had gone to bed, and then, 
raising a discussion which could 
lead to nothing, insisted upon his 
presence, and refused to go on with 
the business until he had been 
sent for. Mr Balfour is not be- 
lieved to be strong, and it ap- 
pears to be the desireand inten- - 
tion of the genial Nationalists to 
wear him out. We trust and 
believe, however, that they are 
reckoning without their host. 
Even after the long sitting on 
Monday, and the lack of time to 
make any preparation for Tues- 
day’s debate, his reply to the la- 
boured invective of Mr J. Morley 
was spirited, pointed, and full of 
vigour. Mr Balfour has _ given 
evidence that he hasa brave heart 
and determined spirit, and will 
not be daunted by the unworthy 
course taken by men who are un- 
able to cope with him by fair and 
legitimate argument. For our- 
selves we are proud of our fellow- 
countryman, and confident that 
the public opinion of Great Britain 
will applaud his bold tone and 
courageous bearing, whilst all loyal 
men will uphold and support him 
and his colleagues in their resolu- 
tion to enforce obedience to the 
law in every part of her Majesty’s 
dominions. 





